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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  volume  to  the  public,  the  Author 
does  not  presume  to  hope  that  her  work  can  stand  the 
test  of  severe  criticism.  Called  by  the  heavy  affliction 
of  a very  near  relative  to  leave  England  for  a protracted 
period,  a record  of  passing  events  and  impressions, 
afforded  her  a pleasing  occupation,  and  proved  a source 
of  interest  to  friends  at  home. 

At  the  present  time,  when  such  constant  communi- 
cation exists  between  our  own  and  Continental  coun- 
tries, it  is  a subject  of  astonishment  that  defective 
information  should  still  prevail,  as  to  the  practical  work- 
ing and  real  character  of  Popery  in  its  strongholds  ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  unpretending  volume, 
is  to  bear  a faithful  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  those 
countries  where  Roman  Catholicism  reigns  supreme. 

Never  was  it  more  incumbent  on  the  true  followers 
of  Christ,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  insidious 
advances  of  so  subtle  an  enemy  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  ever  proved  to  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel. 

The  most  feeble  instrument,  attended  by  the  Divine 
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blessing,  may  be  the  means  of  arousing  the  indifferent 
and  lukewarm  professor,  to  a sense  of  his  high  calling 
as  a soldier  of  the  cross,  and  serve  to  incite  him  to 
increased  watchfulness  and  prayer. 

It  is  with  this  conviction,  that  while  the  Author  is 
well  aware  how  little  her  work  has  to  recommend  it 
in  a literary  point  of  view,  she  can  humbly  commend  it 
to  the  blessing  of  Him  who  often  deigns  to  accept  and 
own  the  smallest  effort  of  his  creatures  for  the  fur- 
therance of  His  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  for  the  com- 
ing of  that  time,  when  “ All  the  ends  of  the  world 
shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  him,”  and 
“ The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  icalers  cover  the  sea.” 


The  Park,  Cheltenham, 
October , 1846. 
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Brussels,  May  1843. 

My  Dear  Father, 

Although  I trust  our  absence  from  Eng- 
land will  not  extend  beyond  a few  months,  yet  it  was 
with  some  feelings  of  regret  that  I bade  farewell  to 
its  shores  ; and  were  it  not  for  the  hope  presented  to 
me,  that  the  means  we  are  about  to  use,  may  prove 
instrumental  to  the  restoration  of  dear  W — s health, 
I should  feel  doubly  unwilling  to  leave,  for  an  uncer- 
tain period,  my  dear  children  and  friends.  One  cir- 
cumstance considerably  lessens  my  reluctance  to  be 
separated  for  a time  from  the  former,  and  this  is,  the 
knowledge  I have,  that,  during  my  absence,  the  same 
tender  care  will  be  exercised  over  them  as  that  which 
I experienced  at  their  age.  Thus,  my  principal  ob- 
jection has  been  obviated,  and  1 have  frequently  had 
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occasion  to  remark,  that,  in  similar  cases  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  God  in  his  goodness  often  interposes  and 
makes  the  crooked  path  straight  before  us.  If  an- 
xious to  walk  according  to  his  will,  and  to  obey  the 
leadings  of  Providence,  we  seek  for  direction  and 
guidance,  a light  will  surely  break  forth ; obstacles 
will  be  unexpectedly  removed,  and  wre  shall  hear  amid 
the  agitating  claims  of  apparently  conflicting  duties,  a 
voice,  saying,  “ This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.” 

I shall  nowr  apply  myself  to  the  fulfilment  of  your  part- 
ing request,  and  it  will  be  a source  of  no  little  pleasure, 
if  I shall  be  able  to  convey  to  you,  through  the  medium 
of  the  pen,  some  faint  idea  of  the  many  interesting 
objects  that  will  be  presented  to  our  view,  during  our 
wanderings  through  the  countries  wre  are  now  about 
to  visit. 

After  a very  favourable  passage  from  London  we 
arrived  at  Ostend,  at  eleven  at  night.  The  hour  being 
so  late,  we  were  allowed  immediately  to  land,  only  first 
submitting  cur  carpet  bags  to  the  inspection  of  the 
custom-house  officers ; and  leaving  the  remainder  of  our 
luggage  to  be  examined  and  sent  after  us.  Before  the 
steamer  was  fairly  quitted,  we  were  surrounded  by  a noisy 
crowd  of  commissionaires  from  the  different  Hotels.  It 
was  writh  some  difficulty  that  dear  W — was  rescued  from 
the  grasp  of  these  men,  for  perceiving  his  great  weak- 
ness, they  besieged  him  on  every  side,  each  hoping  to 
secure  him  for  his  own  particular  Hotel.  After  a de- 
lay, which  wras  rendered  more  trying  for  an  invalid, 
by  the  noise  and  confusion  that  reigned  around,  we 
succeeded  in  finding  the  commissionaire  of  the  Hotel 
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D’Allemagne,  and  were  truly  glad  to  be  conducted  to 
our- resting  place  for  the  night. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  we  did  not  proceed 
on  our  journey.  When  passing  through  the  streets, 
in  the  morning,  we  were  soon  made  sensible  of 
one  important  difference  between  this  and  our  own 
beloved  country.  Instead  of  the  quiet  peacefulness, 
the  rest  from  worldly  occupations,  which  marks  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  in  England  : here  the  sight  pre- 
sented to  us  was  one  of  worldly  bustle  and  amusement. 
The  cafes  and  shops  were  open,  and  filled  with  persons, 
either  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  engaged 
in  business.  The  constant  recurrence  of  such  scenes 
as  these,  may,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  an  unfavourable 
effect  even  upon  a Christian  mind,  causing  an  indiffe- 
rence to  the  careful  observance  of  the  ordinance  of 
God,  relative  to  the  holy  day  of  rest,  and  forms  a 
strong  argument  against  a residence  in  those  coun- 
tries, where  the  express  command  of  the  Most  High  is 
thus  violated. 

We  entered  for  a few  minutes  the  principal  church 
of  Ostend.  The  congregation  was  composed  chiefly 
of  women,  who  seemed  deeply  engaged  in  their  devo- 
tion. Several  altars  adorned  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 
One  of  them  was  surrounded  by  waxen  models  of  legs, 
arms,  and  other  parts  of  the  human  frame,  placed  in 
commemoration  of  cures,  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  intercession  of  some  saint.  A gaudily 
dressed  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  occupied  one  of  the 
altars,  and  was  evidently  viewed  with  feelings  of  deep  re- 
verence by  the  kneeling  supplicants  at  her  shrine.  I 
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believe  that  in  no  Roman  Catholic  country  does  the 
Virgin  receive  more  homage  than  in  Belgium.  The 
adoration  paid  to  her  is  such  as  we  should  render  only  to 
God  himself;  and,  without  her  mediation,  it  is  thought 
impossible  to  enjoy  the  Divine  favour.  The  bigotted 
attachment  of  the  Belgians  to  the  observances  of  Po- 
pery is  one  of  the  few  remaining  vestiges  of  Spanish 
dominion  ; and  we  shall  not  be  so  much  surprized  at 
the  extent  of  it,  if  we  remember,  that  this  portion  of 
the  Netherlands  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain, 
till  Philip  the  Third  gave  the  Southern  provinces  in 
1713,  as  a portion  to  his  daughter  Isabella  upon  her 
marriage  to  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  W took  some  repose, 

I walked  down  to  the  sea-side.  One  large  rampart  or 
embankment,  originally  built  to  protect  the  town  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  has  been  strengthened 
with  stone  at  a considerable  expense,  and  its  summit 
now  forms  a most  agreeable  walk,  extending  a mile  be- 
youd  the  fortifications. 

A remarkable  instance  is  afforded  in  the  countries  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  of  the  triumph  of  human  art 
and  industry  over  the  difficulties  presented  by  nature. 
Forming  a part  of  the  great  Lowland  of  Europe,  and  in 
many  places  being  nearly  on  a level  with  the  ocean, 
the  whole  of  this  coast  was  formerly  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  inundations  at  high  tide ; but  the  perseve- 
rance of  the  inhabitants  has  conquered  this  formidable 
enemy  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ; and  now,  instead  of 
a low  barren  waste,  of  which  a large  proportion  of  this 
country  consisted  in  past  ages,  it  is  secured  from  the 
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ravages  of  the  ocean  by  mighty  barriers  and  immense 
dykes,  and  the  land  thus  rescued,  has  been  brought 
into  a state  of  the  highest  cultivation.  But  it  is  not 
alone,  as  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  wonderful  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants,  that  these  artificial  barriers 
excite  our  interest.  You  will  remember,  my  dear  Fa- 
ther, that  period  of  modern  history,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Low  Countries  endeavoured  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and  by  a bold  struggle,  to  obtain 
at  once  their  religious  and  political  liberty.  In  one 
memorable  instance,  that  of  the  siege  of  Leyden,  when 
every  other  means  had  failed,  and  the  besieged  were 
reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  famine,  the  desperate  ex- 
pedient was  resorted  to,  of  opening  the  sluices,  break- 
ing down  the  embankments,  and  allowing  the  impri- 
soned waters  to  flow  in,  and  inundate  the  country, 
which  had  so  long  been  kept  sacred  from  its  encroach- 
ments. In  a short  space  of  time,  the  labour  of  ages 
was  demolished ; and  the  vast  tract  of  fertile  land 
converted  into  a wide  expanse  of  water.  The  im- 
mense sacrifice  thus  made  was  productive  of  conse- 
quences which  we  may  imagine  amply  repaid  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  for  their  devoted  patriotism. 
The  city  of  Leyden  was  rescued  from  the  horrors  of 
famine  and  of  a protracted  siege,  while  the  besiegers 
were  either  drowned  or  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
Dutch,  who  pursued  them  in  boats.* 

* The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  noble  defender  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  had  been  anxiously  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  assisting 
the  famished  inhabitants  of  the  besieged  city.  He  could  now  accom- 
plish his  important  object.  Flat  boats  built  for  the  purpose  were  loaded 
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I fear  you  will  think  I have  made  a long  digression 
from  the  subject  of  my  letter ; — it  may  be  so,  but  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  dykes  and  sluices  of  this  coast, 
the  circumstances  to  which  I have  alluded,  throw  an 
indescribable  interest  over  a country,  that  by  its  level 
surface,  is  deprived  of  many  natural  beauties  which  ex- 
cite our  admiration  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

As  a town,  Ostend  possesses  few  attractions ; five 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  however  a place  of  im- 
portance, but  it  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many  battles 
and  sieges,  that  almost  every  trace  of  antiquity  has 
been  destroyed.  During  the  war  with  the  Spaniards, 
Ostend  itself  sustained  a remarkable  siege,  which 
lasted  three  years  and  a quarter.  The  town  only 
yielded  at  last,  when  commanded  to  do  so  by  the 
States  General,  who  had  gained  an  important  point 
through  its  obstinate  resistance. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  again  performed  its  part 
in  the  wars,  which  during  that  period,  took  place  in  this 


with  provisions,  and  rowed  towards  Leyden.  After  a delay  of  some 
days,  (owing  to  the  wind  being  contrary,  and  the  waters  in  consequence 
not  being  sufficiently  deep,)  the  inhabitants  bad  the  happiness  of  seeing 
their  deliverers  approach.  We  are  told,  that  the  citizens  upon  the  day 
of  their  deliverance,  met,  with  their  magistrates  at  their  head,  in  one  of 
the  Churches  of  Leyden,  to  render  thanksgiving  unto  that  God  who  had 
so  signally  delivered  them  in  the  hour  of  extremity.  The  date  of  this 
interesting  event  is  the  3rd  of  October  1574,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ley- 
den still  gratefully  commemorate  it.  It  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  this 
city  that  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  (who  wished  to  reward  the  citizens 
for  the  bravery  they  had  displayed)  offered  them  their  choice  of  either 
an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a certain  number  of  years,  or  the  honour  of 
having  a University  founded,  they  chose  the  latter,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  “ by  the  number  of  celebrated  men  it  has  produced,  the  lus- 
tre of  its  origin  has  not  been  tarnished.” 
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country.  Ostend  possesses  more  value  as  a bathing 
place  than  any  other  sea  port  in  Belgium.  In  the 
season,  it  is  visited  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  can  generally  boast  of  the  presence  of  Leopold 
and  his  Queen  for  some  weeks  during  the  summer. 

Monday  morning,  we  left  Ostend  for  Brussels  by 
the  railway.  We  were  surprised  at  the  low  charges 
made  for  our  transit  to  the  Capital.  The  level  surface 
presented  by  this  country  must  afford  peculiar  facilities 
for  railway  communication,  and  may  be  one  reasou 
why  the  expense  of  travelling  by  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance is  so  much  less  than  in  England.  We  had  for 
our  companions  a party  of  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
The  elder  ones  appeared  to  be  deeply  absorbed  in  their 
Breviaries,  but  the  different  demeanour  of  the  younger 
priests  attracted  our  attention  during  our  journey. 
The  number  of  these  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  very 
great,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium. 
During  our  short  journey  from  Ostend  to  Brussels  we 
were  surprised  at  the  many  persons  of  this  class  we 
met  travelling,  and  upon  enquiry,  we  found  that  our 
impressions  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  ecclesiastics 
were  correct.  Those  paid  by  Government  amount  to 
4550  ; but  even  a larger  number  than  this  is  supported 
through  other  means.  The  new  life  and  activity  which 
has  of  late  years  been  exhibited  by  Popery  has  shewn 
itself  in  a remarkable  manner  in  Belgium.  The  clergy 
are  making  every  effort  for  the  spread  of  their  religion 
with  a zeal,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  Protestant 
brethren  will  emulate.  Education  is  one  of  their  most 
efficient  assistants,  as  they  endeavour  to  have  its  direc- 
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tion  in  their  own  hands,  and  can  thus  turn  it  to  their 
advantage.  The  press  again,  is  a powerful  agent  in 
pleading  their  cause.  Tract  Societies',  Monthly  Mag- 
azines; Lending  Libraries,  all  these  have  been  es- 
tablished of  late  years  by  the  Belgic  clergy,  and  have 
been  attended  with  a success  equal  to  the  exertions 
thus  made.  While  viewing  these  symptoms  of  renewed 
vitality  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  zeal  of 
its  supporters,  will  not  the  Protestant  take  a lesson  to 
himself,  and  see  to  it,  that  he  is  not  put  to  shame  by 
the  conduct  of  these  priests. 

The  train  travelled  at  a much  slower  rate  than  is 
usual  on  our  English  railways ; and  as  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey  we  were  agreeably  occupied  in  viewing 
the  country  through  which  we  passed.  Women  with 
thick  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  were  engaged  in  weed- 
ing the  fields  of  corn.  These  crops  presented  a beauti- 
ful appearance,  being  kept  in  a state  of  order  and 
cleanliness,  almost  equal  to  that  of  an  English  garden. 
The  absence  of  hedges  or  any  division  between  the 
various  kinds  of  produce,  gives  perhaps,  a greater 
appearance  of  luxuriance  to  the  cultivated  plain. 

I regret  that  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
travelled  did  not  allow  of  our  resting  at  Bruges  fora  few 
days.  The  glimpses  we  caught  of  the  fine  Gothic  towers 
of  this  former  capital  of  Flanders,  were  sufficient  to 
excite  a lively  desire  for  a more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a city  possessing  so  many  sites  of  historical 
interest. 

When  resting  for  a short  time  at  the  railway  station 
of  Bruges,  we  noticed  the  dress  of  the  women  who 
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were  passing  and  repassing.  The  black  or  Spanish 
Mantilla  formed  a prominent  part  of  their  costume, 
and  united  to  their  dark  eyes  and  hair,  spoke  plainly 
of  a southern  ancestry. 

When  within  twelve  miles  of  Brussels,  the  train  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  we  found  upon  enquiry  that  the  cause 
was,  a fracture  which  had  occurred  in  some  part  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  which  would  occasion  our  detention 
upon  the  road  until  a signal  having  been  made  to  Brus- 
sels, another  could  be  sent  to  take  its  place.  After 
waiting  an  hour  and  half,  the  desired  assistance  arrived ; 
and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  thankful  that  wc  had 
sustained  no  other  ill-effects  from  the  accident,  than  the 
inconvenience  of  being  so  long  detained  upon  the  road. 
Upon  arriving  at  Brussels,  an  omnibus  took  us  to  the 
hotel  de  Flandres,  situated  in  the  Place  Royal.  In  the 
afternoon,  while  W — rested  from  his  fatigue,  I walked  into 
the  Park,  which  is  close  to  our  hotel.  This  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  promenades  in  Europe,  and 
consists  of  seventeen  acres  of  ground  laid  out  in  broad 
avenues  of  trees,  intersected  by  walks  in  every  direc- 
tion. Numerous  statues  are  placed  in  different  parts 
of  this  delightful  garden,  while  seats  are  to  be  found 
in  every  desirable  situation.  Country  girls,  whose  neat 
costume  at  once  attracted  attention ; soldiers,  and 
groups  of  the  more  respectable  citizens  were  enjoying 
the  cool  freshness  of  the  air  in  this  pleasant  spot. 
Some  of  the  buildings  overlooking  the  Park  are  worthy 
of  notice,  amongst  these,  I may  mention,  the  Royal 
Palace,  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  being 
prominent  objects.  The  Park  itself  is  remarkable  as 
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having  been  occupied  by  the  Dutch  troops,  in  the  Re- 
volution of  1830,  and  was  the  place  where  the  princi- 
pal struggle  occurred. 

I must,  my  dear  Father,  draw  my  letter  to  a hasty 
conclusion,  as  I am  anxious  you  should  know  of  our 
safe  arrival  at  this  place,  and  therefore  say  farewell  for 
the  present.  ******* 

Your’s  &c. 

M.  F. 
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Brussels,  May. 

My  Dear  Father, 

Since  I wrote  to  you,  we  have  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Waterloo,  and  although  I cannot  expect  to 
add  to  the  information  you  have  derived  from  books 
upon  this  subject,  yet  I shall  not  consider  I am  acting 
in  compliance  with  your  desire,  if  I do  not  endeavour 
to  give  you  some  account  of  our  visit.  The  delicate 
state  of  dear  W’s.  health  had  made  us  fear  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  object,  but  his 
anxiety  to  view  the  spot  signalized  by  so  great  an 
event  in  the  annals  of  European  History,  determined 
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him  to  make  the  attempt ; and  we  accordingly  engaged 
a carriage  to  take  us  to  Waterloo.  At  ten,  a.m.  we 
left  Brussels.  The  morning  was  bright  and  fine,  and 
as  we  passed  through  the  villages  by  the  roadside,  the 
little  children  endeavoured  to  extract  a few  sous  from 
us,  by  exhibiting  their  agility  in  making  somersets 
close  to  our  carriage.  As  we  proceeded  on  our  wTay, 
we  saw  several  small  oratories,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  These  are  placed  for  the  convenience  of  tra- 
vellers, and  often  may  the  peasant  be  seen,  bending  in 
mistaken  devotion,  before  the  image  of  one  who 
like  himself  needed  the  intercession  of  the  Great 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  We  now  passed 
through  the  forest  of  Soignee.  This  is  composed  of 
lofty  beech  trees,  whose  branches  interlace  and  form  a 
thick  and  delightful  shade  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

“ The  way  is  through  a forest,  deep  and  wide. 

Extending  many  a mile  on  either  side.” 

It  was  along  the  same  road  with  that  we  were  now 
traversing,  that  our  gallant  countrymen  passed  when 
on  their  way  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  thought 
was  deeply  affecting,  that  of  the  many  thousands, 
who  went  forth  on  that  awful  occasion,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  but  a small  proportion  escaped  unscathed  from 
the  bloody  conflict.  The  forest  extends  for  about  nine 
miles,  and  on  its  outskirts  lies  the  little  village  of  Water- 
loo. It  appears  as  if  this  hamlet  ought  scarcely  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  battle,  as  although  it  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  English  army  before  and  after  the 
engagement,  yet  the  actual  struggle  took  place  at 
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some  little  distance,  nearer  in  fact  to  Mount  St.  Jean, 
another  small  straggling  village  beyond  that  of  Water- 
loo. After  passing  the  little  church  of  Waterloo, 
(which  we  proposed  to  visit  upon  our  return,)  we 
arrived  at  Mount  St.  Jean,  and  alighted  at  the  little 
Inn  into  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  carried  when 
wounded.  We  were  soon  surrounded  by  persons 
offering  to  act  as  our  guides  over  the  field;  and  selected 
a peasant  who,  we  were  told,  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  much  that  had  passed  during  the  eventful  period  of 
the  conflict.  After  taking  some  refreshment,  we 
entered  our  carriage,  and  were  driven  round  the  fieldj 
as  W.  was  too  unwell  to  walk  so  far.  Beyond  Mount 
St.  Jean  the  country  becomes  open,  and  the  trees 
disappear.  Several  farms  are  situated  in  the  vast  plain 
that  extends  from  this  point,  and  on  the  cultivated 
land  belonging  to  these  was  the  battle  fought,  which 
stripped  Napoleon  of  his  glory,  and  brought  low  his 
towering  ambition.  When  standing  on  the  very  spot 
upon  which  this  mighty  struggle  took  place,  and 
while  marking  out  from  the  description  of  our  guide, 
the  position  of  the  contending  powers,  I felt  as  if  I 
could  almost  realize  the  awful  scene;  and  imagine 
each  army,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  begin  the  mortal 
strife.  A graphic  description  of  the  battle  has  been 
given  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  the 
day,  and  as  I do  not  think,  my  dear  Father,  you  have 
seen  the  work  to  which  I allude,  I shall  give  you  the 
extracts  which  we  found  the  most  interesting,  as 
conveying  a vivid  impression  of  the  course  of  events 
on  that  memorable  day  : — 
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“ It  is  said  that  Buonaparte  fired  the  first  gun  with 
his  own  hand,  which  is  at  least  doubtful,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  field  when  the 
battle  begun,  and  remained  upon  it,  till  no  choice  was 
left  him  but  of  death,  or  rapid  flight.  * * * 

“ The  clouds  of  cavalry,  which  had  mustered 
thicker  and  thicker  upon  the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  in 
the  line  of  La  Belle  Alliance  (a  farm  house) 
began  now  to  advance  forward.  One  of  our  best  and 
bravest  officers  confessed  to  me  a momentary  sinking 
of  the  heart  when  he  looked  round  him,  considered 
how  small  was  the  part  of  our  force  belonging  to 
Britain,  and  recollected  the  disadvantageous  and  dis- 
couraging circumstances  under  which  even  our  own 
soldiers  laboured.  A slight  incident  reassured  him. 
An  aid-de-camp  galloped  up,  and,  after  delivering  his 
instructions,  cautioned  the  battalion  of  the  Guards, 
along  whom  he  rode,  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the 
enemy  were  within  a short  distance.  * Never  mind  us. 
Sir/  answered  a veteran  guardsman  from  the  ranks, 

‘ never  mind  us,  sir,  tve  know  our  duty.’  From  that 
moment  my  gallant  friend  said,  that  he  knew  the 
hearts  of  the  men  were  in  the  right  trim,  and  that 
though  they  might  leave  their  bodies  on  the  spot,  they 
would  never  forfeit  their  honour.  A few  minutes 
afterwards  the  unparalleled  conflict  began.” 

The  spot  was  pointed  out  to  us,  upon  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  stood  with  his  suite  during  the 
first  part  of  the  action.  His  life  was  repeatedly  endan- 
gered while  in  this  place,  and  a tree  which  stood  near 
was  grazed  by  the  balls.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
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Duke  owed  his  safety  to  any  care  he  took,  to  avoid 
being  in  the  actual  presence  of  danger.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  manner  in  which  he  exposed  his  person 
made  his  officers  tremble  for  the  life,  which  was  then 
felt  to  be  so  peculiarly  precious.  It  is  said  that  “ there 
was  scarcely  a square  but  he  visited  in  person,  en- 
couraging the  men  by  his  presence  and  the  officers  by 
his  remarks.”  It  adds  to  the  mournful  interest  with 
which  we  recall  the  events  of  this  day,  to  know  the 
devotedness  which  was  manifested  to  the  Duke  by  the 
officers  who  composed  his  suite.  Some  affecting 
instances  are  related  of  this,  which  occurred  during 
the  battle.  “ His  staff,  who  had  shared  so  many 
glories  and  dangers  by  his  side,  fell  man  by  man 
around  him,  yet  seemed  in  their  own  agony,  only  to 
regard  his  safety.  Sir  William  Delaney,  struck  by  a 
spent  ball,  fell  from  his  horse.  * Leave  me  to  die,’  he 
said  to  those  who  came  to  assist  him,  ‘ attend  to  the 
Duke.’  The  lamented  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  whose 
early  experience,  and  high  talents  had  already  rendered 
him  the  object  of  so  much  hope  and  expectation,  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound  while  expostulating  with  the 
General  on  the  personal  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing 
himself.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Canning  and  many  of 
our  lost  heroes,  died  with  the  Duke’s  name  on  their 
expiring  lips.  Amidst  the  havoc  which  had  been 
made  among  his  immediate  attendants,  his  Grace 
sent  off  a young  gentleman,  acting  as  aid-de-camp,  to 
a general  of  brigade  in  another  part  of  the  field,  with 
a message  of  importance.  In  returning  he  was  shot 
through  the  lungs,  but  as  if  supported  by  the  resolu- 
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tion  to  do  his  duty,  he  rode  up  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, delivered  the  answer  to  his  message,  and 
then  dropped  from  his  horse,  to  all  appearance  a dying 
man.  In  a word,  if  the  most  devoted  attachment  on 
the  part  of  all  who  approached  him,  can  add  to  the 
honours  of  a hero,  never  did  a general  receive  so  many 
and  such  afflicting  proofs  of  it.  And  their  devotion 
was  repaid  by  his  sense  of  its  value  and  sorrow,  for 
their  loss.  ‘ Believe  me/  he  afterwards  said,  ‘ that 
nothing,  excepting  a battle  lost,  can  be  half  so 
melancholy  as  a battle  won.  The  bravery  of  my 
troops  has  hitherto  saved  me  from  that  greater  evil  ; 
but  to  win  even  such  a battle  as  this  of  Waterloo,  at 
the  expense  of  the  lives  of  so  many  gallant  friends, 
could  only  be  termed  a heavy  misfortune,  were  it  not 
for  its  important  results  to  the  public  benefit.’ 

May  vre  not  believe,  my  dear  Father,  that  a special 
Providence  was  exercised  over  the  man  who  by  his 
consummate  genius  and  military  skill,  proved  on  this 
eventful  day,  the  saviour  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  ? 
And  while  the  wreath  of  unfading  glory  must  ever 
belong  to  those  who  fought  for  their  country  with  such 
noble  courage  and  constancy,  must  we  not  look  to  a 
higher  cause  than  the  sword  of  man  for  the  victory 
which  was  here  achieved.  The  military  skill  of  the 
Duke, — the  courage  and  unshaken  valour  of  his 
army ; these  were  but  the  means  used  by  the  Most 
High  to  bring  down  from  his  lofty  exaltation,  the 
proud  Emperor  of  France. 

Wre  were  conducted  by  our  guide  to  the  mound  of 
the  Belgic  lion  : the  summit  of  this  immense  tumulus 
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forms  perhaps,  the  best  station  for  obtaining  a correct 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  English  army,  but  owing 
to  the  great  quantity  of  earth  removed  from  that 
part  of  the  field,  its  appearance  is  very  different  to 
that  presented  at  the  actual  time  of  the  battle.  One 
who  visited  it  but  a few  weeks  after  the  conflict, 
says,  “We  directed  our  course  westward  along  the 
British  right  wing  : there  was  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  well-defended  line — it  was  now  a line  of  graves. 
The  survivors  never  quitted  it  but  to  advance — the  very 
ground  was  hallowed,  and  it  was  trod  by  us  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude  ; the  multitude  below  so  lately  in- 
terred occasioned  a very  impressive  subject  of  reflec- 
tion.” * While  the  farm  house  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
and  the  chateau  of  Hougoumont  were  the  scenes  of  ob- 
stinate assault  and  defence,  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  French  on  the  British  line  were  made  with  a per- 
severance which  might  well  have  discouraged  our 
troops.  The  squares  were  gradually  diminishing  and 
presenting  a less  formidable  appearance.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  affecting  to  remember  the  per- 
severing valour  displayed  by  the  soldiers,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  commands  of  the  General 
were  obeyed.  “ Line  was  always  again  formed  w ith 
unwearied  alacrity,  no  complaint  escaped  the  patient 
soldiers’  lips,  if  we  except  an  occasional  cry  to  be  led 
on.  The  storm  was  seen  again  gathering  and  rolling 
on.  The  serious  command,  “Reform  square,  prepare 
to  receive  cavalry,”  was  promptly  and  accurately 

* Simpson’s  Visit  to  Flanders. 
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obeyed.  The  whole  were  prostrate  on  their  breasts  to 
let  the  iron  shower  of  the  artillery  fly  over, — and  erect 
in  an  instant,  when  the  cannon  ceased,  and  the  cavalry 
charged.”  * The  immense  importance  attached  by 
the  duke  to  the  unwavering  front  thus  presented  by  the 
British  line,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  him  in  his  arrangements  during  the  day. 
Aware  that  the  Prussian  General,  Blucher  was  eagerly, 
pressing  forward  to  his  assistance,  he  was  assured  of 
ultimate  victory,  could  the  British  position  be  main- 
tained for  a certain  time.  After  the  battle,  the  duke 
was  asked,  “whether  he  looked  often  to  the  woods 
from  which  the  Prussians  were  expected  to  issue. 
“No,”  was  the  answer,  “I  looked  oftener  at  my 
watch  than  at  any  thing  else,  I knew  if  my  troops 
could  keep  their  position  till  night,  that  I must  be 
joined  by  Blucher  before  morning,  and  we  would  not 
have  left  Bonaparte  an  army  next  day.  But,”  con- 
tinued he,  “ I own  I was  glad  as  one  hour  of  daylight 
slipped  away  after  another,  and  our  position  was  still 
maintained.” 

Far  different  must  have  been  the  feelings  with  which 
Napoleon  regarded  the  approach  of  the  Prussians.  For 
a long  time  he  was  incredulous  to  the  reports  brought 
him  of  their  advance,  and  it  was  not  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  day  that  he  became  fully  sensible  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  him ; and  resolved  in  conse- 
quence to  devote  the  reserved  body  of  his  own  guards, 
to  a final  assault.  After  defiling  before  the  Emperor, 
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and  receiving  from  him  the  encouragement  he  was  so 
well  able  to  bestow,  these  devoted  men  advanced  boldly 
to  the  attack,  but  the  fire  of  our  artillery  is  described 
as  having  been  so  accurate  upon  this  occasion,  that  as 
the  columns  of  the  Imperial  guard  issued  on  the  plain, 
the  files  were  annihilated  as  they  came  into  the  line  of 
the  fire.  Conquering  every  obstacle,  they  however, 
at  length  reached  the  ridge  under  cover  of  which  the 
British  soldiers  lay.  The  Duke’s  words,  “ up  Guards 
and  at  them,”  were  repeated  to  us  by  our  guide  as  if 
they  had  possessed  some  magic  power  over  the  soldiers. 
Springing  up,  and  making  a rapid  advance  upon  the 
French  troops,  accompanying  it  by  three  loud  cheers, 
they  rushed  upon  them.  The  French,  dispirited  by 
the  slaughter  already  made  in  their  numbers,  and 
feeling  that  no  support  remained  in  reserve  for  them, 
fled  in  confusion.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  quickly 
perceived  this  circumstance  and  the  British  troops  were 
immediately  commanded  to  pursue  the  enemy.”  Just 
as  the  English  army  had  deployed  into  line  for  the 
general  charge,  the  sun  streamed  out,  as  if  to  shed  his 
setting  glories  upon  the  conquerors  of  that  dreadful 
day.  Fatigue  and  diminution  of  numbers,  even 
wounds,  were  forgotten,  when  the  animating  command 
was  given  to  assume  the  offensive.  Headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
the  line  advanced  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  rapidity. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery  did  not  stop  them  for  a single  moment,  and 
in  a short  time  the  French  Artillery-men  deserted  their 
guns,  cut  loose  their  traces,  and  mingled  in  the  flight, 
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now  altogether  confused  and  universal,  the  fugitives 

trampling  down  those  who  yet  endeavoured  to  keep 
their  ranks.”  Napoleon  had  placed  his  last  hope  upon 
the  attack  made  by  his  Guards,  and  when  he  saw  that 
all  chance  of  victory  was  gone,  he  hastened  to  flee  from 
the  danger  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  of  being  made 
prisoner.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  his  escape, 
and  his  army  was  left  to  receive  the  punishment  due  to 
the  ruinous  ambition  of  the  master  for  whom  it  had 
fought  and  bled.  The  Prussians  long  delayed  by  the 
heavy  cross  country  roads,  arrived  just  in  time  to 
assist  in  gathering  in  the  bloody  harvest  which  had  al- 
ready been  won.  Blucher,  who  had  been  defeated  by 
Napoleon  on  the  16th  at  Ligney,  was  not  perhaps  sorry 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  desire  for 
vengeance.  It  is  said,  that  he  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  give  no  quarter  to  the  French,  and  that  he  even 
ordered  some  of  the  wounded  to  be  shot.  This  ac- 
count I have,  however,  heard  contradicted  by  a gentle- 
man who  was  aid-de-camp,  to  the  Prussian  General  at 
"Waterloo.  Our  guide  well  remembered  the  eventful 
day ; he  told  us  that  the  peasants  all  hid  themselves  in 
the  neighbouring  forest,  and  the  earth,  he  said  appeared 
to  shake  from  the  reverberation.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed many  hours  on  the  day  succeeding  the  battle, 
in  carrying  water  to  the  wounded,  and  his  expression 
was,  “Ah  I first  learn  English  then,  when  the 

* The  principal  part  of  the  information  contained  in  this  letter  relative 
to  the  Battle  itself,  is  derived  from  a most  interesting  work  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s,  entitled  “ Paul’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,”  which  gives  an 
account  of  a visit  paid  by  Sir  Walter  to  Waterloo,  only  a few  weeks 
after  the  battle. 
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wounded  English  say,  * Boy,  bring  me  some  water ; ’ 
and  I never  forget  that  sound.” 

While  at  the  mound  of  the  Belgic  Lion,  a peasant 
brought  for  our  inspection,  some  so  called  relics  of 
the  battle.  These  consisted  of  rusty  grape  shot,  and 
amongst  other  things,  a button,  writh  the  French  eagle 
upon  it,  said  to  have  belonged  to  a French  Cuirassier. 
We  made  some  trifling  purchases,  but  were  incredulous 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  to  us.  Our 
guide  assured  us  that  every  spring,  fresh  stores  were 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  in  its  passage  over  the  plains 
of  Waterloo.  There  are  several  monuments  erected 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave  officers  and  men  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

Divested  of  the  ideas  of  magnificence  and  grandeur 
which  are  connected  with  the  brilliant  results  of  such 
a battle  as  the  one  we  have  been  contemplating,  how 
melancholy  and  mournful  are  its  consequences.  I must 
confess  that  while  listening  to  the  painful  details  of 
suffering  which  were  given  us  by  our  guide,  I felt 
overwhelmed  at  the  picture  presented  to  me.  Three 
days  elapsed  before  all  the  wounded  could  be  removed 
from  Waterloo,  and  during  that  time  the  visitors  to 
the  field  were  frequently  addressed  by  the  suffering 
soldiers,  with  entreaties  either  to  have  relief  or  death, 
at  their  hands.  But  the  bodily  suffering  of  these  un- 
fortunate men  is  not  all  we  have  to  take  into  account. 
Many  of  the  relatives  of  the  officers  were  in  Brussels 
during  the  engagement,  and  we  may  imagine  the 
breathless  anxiety  with  which  the  distant  roar  of  the 
booming  cannon  was  heard,  by  those  w ho  had  such 
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tender  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  day’s  battle. 
And  when  victory  was  proclaimed  and  the  flight  of  the 
foe  was  announced,  with  what  fearful  eagerness  would 
the  wife,  the  mother  or  the  child,  hasten  toward  the 
scene  of  the  awful  struggle,  dreading  yet  longing  to 
know  the  fate  of  each  beloved  one.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  sufferers.  In  places  more  remote  than 
Brussels  from  the  field  of  battle  was  the  voice  of 
mourning  and  lamentation  heard,  “ Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  were  not.’'  Our  sympathies  are  justly  aroused 
when  we  hear  of  the  untimely  though  honourable 
death  of  some  scion  of  a noble  race,  but  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget  that  the  miseries  entailed  by  war  are  felt  with 
equal  weight  in  the  lowly  cottage.  Throughout  Bri- 
tain, from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  most 
southern  part  of  our  Isle,  how  universal  was  the 
desolation  spread  by  the  triumphs  of  death  upon  the 
field  of  Waterloo  ! how  many  thousands  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  sons  or  brothers  ! 

“ Alas  ! wliat  links  of  love  that  morn. 

Has  war’s  rude  hand  asunder  torn  ! 

For  ne’er  was  field  so  sternly  fought, 

And  ne’er  was  conquest  dearer  bought ; 

Here,  piled  in  common  slaughter,  sleep 
Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep. 
******* 

Thon  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie. 

But  here,  dissolved,  its  reliques  lie  ! ”* 


Whatever  may  be  the  conflicting  opinions  of  good 
men  as  to  the  expediency  of  war,  we  cannot  but  be 
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assured  that  all  who  truly  love  and  desire  the  promo- 
tion of  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  will  pray  for 
the  coming  of  that  glorious  time  when  nations  “ shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plough -shares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks ; nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  fig-tree  ; and  none  shall  make  them  afraid,  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken  it.”  * One 
of  our  prelates  has  remarked,  “when  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper  influence  over  the 
minds  of  individuals,  and  especially  over  the  minds  of 
public  men  in  their  public  capacities,  war  will  cease 
throughout  the  Christian  world ; ” + and  the  more  we 
examine  the  pages  of  holy  writ,  the  more  we  shall 
find  that  this  sentiment  is  in  accordance  with  the  truths 
revealed  in  it,  and  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to 
bring  peace  upon  earth.  The  origin  of  wars  is  shewn 
us  by  the  Apostle,  “ Whence  come  wars  and  fightings 
among  you  ? Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your 
lusts  which  war  in  your  members  ? Ye  lust,  and  have 
not ; ye  kill,  and  desire  to  have,  and  cannot  obtain ; 
ye  fight  and  war.”!  The  weakness  of  our  faith  may 
render  it  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  time  when  the 
evil  passions  of  men  shall  be  universally  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  when  there  shall 
be  war  no  longer ; but  the  word  of  the  true  and  living 
God  is  a sure  ground  of  confidence  for  the  Christian, 
and  those  words,  “the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
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spoken  it,”  may  well  revive  his  drooping  faith,  and 
animate  him  to  increased  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his 
Lord  and  Master. 

I must  not  forget  that  on  our  return  from  the  field  of 
battle  we  visited  the  little  church  of  Waterloo.  Here  are 
many  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen 
brave.  In  the  centre  of  the  church  was  a gaudy  altar  with 
an  image  of  the  virgin,  holding  a doll  in  her  arms,  repre- 
senting the  infant  Saviour.  It  was  a feast-day  and  the 
altar  was  surrounded  by  tawdry  flowers,  which  united 
to  the  gay  dress  of  the  Madonna,  formed  a strange  con- 
trast to  the  melancholy  memorials  placed  around. 
After  perusing  the  inscriptions  on  the  sides  of  the 
church,  which  speak  of  men  of  many  different  coun- 
tries, who  died  in  one  common  cause,  we  bade  farewell 
to  these  scenes  of  painful  interest. 

The  evening  was  delightful,  and  as  we  returned 
through  the  forest  to  Brussels,  the  quiet  stillness  of 
the  woods  was  well  calculated  to  calm  the  excited 
state  of  our  feelings  and  to  lead  us  from  a contempla- 
tion of  the  miseries  produced  by  the  evil  passions  of 
men,  to  an  anticipation  of  that  blessed  time  when 
“ the  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ; and  the  calf  and 
the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together,  and  a little 
child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall 
feed,  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together,  and 
the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned 
child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice’  den.  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ; 
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for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.”  1 

We  devoted  Wednesday  to  visiting  the  churches  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  Brussels.  Saint  Gudule  is 
the  patron  saint  of  the  city  and  the  cathedral  conse- 
quently bears  her  name.  The  pulpit  is  considered  a 
master-piece  of  oak  carving,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Teresa  to  this  church.  A tale  of 
superstition  is  connected  with  this  sacred  edifice,  which 
I think  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  as  exhibiting,  in  a 
strong  light,  the  various  means  the  Romish  Church 
has  recourse  to  in  its  efforts  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  blind 
credulity  amongst  its  followers.  We  shall  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  the  origin  of  the  little  history  I am  about 
to  relate  to  you  when  we  remember  the  oppressed  state 
of  the  Jews  at  the  period  to  which  it  refers,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  any  pretext  was  laid  hold  of  to 
obtain  a portion  of  the  immense  riches  they  were  con- 
sidered to  possess.  Once  a year  a grand  procession 
of  the  clergy  takes  place,  through  the  streets  of 
Brussels,  in  which  some  miraculous  wafers  bear  a .pro- 
minent part.  Some  tapestry  is  also  exhibited,  on 
which  is  represented  the  history  of  the  supposed  miracle. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  is  said 
that  a Jew  stole  from  the  altar  of  one  of  the  chapels 
in  the  Cathedral,  some  consecrated  wafers,  and  taking 
them  to  his  synagogue,  united  with  his  brethren  in 
subjecting  the  same  to  degradation.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  when  the  wafers  were  struck  with 

* Isaiah  ii.  6 — 9. 
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a knife,  blood  gushed  from  them  and  the  persons  who 
had  committed  this  heinous  crime  were  struck  sense- 
less. The  sacrilegious  act  having  been  discovered, 
the  criminals  were  seized  and  put  to  death  in  a most 
cruel  manner.  The  fact,  that  in  these  days  of  light 
and  knowledge,  a pretended  miracle  like  this  should 
still  be  commemorated,  speaks  volumes,  and  helps  us 
to  identify  the  church  that  sanctions  such  things,  with 
the  description  given  by  the  apostle  of  the  signs  which 
shall  attend  the  coming  of  the  man  of  sin,  “ Even 
him,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan  with 
all  power  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders.”  * The  Hotel 
de  Ville  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
ing in  Belgium ; an  important  event  took  place  within 
its  walls  in  1555  ; viz.  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth.  In  the  market-place,  in  which  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  is  situated,  a cruel  tragedy  was  acted  in 
1568,  when  by  the  orders  of  the  ruthless  Alva,  the 
patriotic  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were  put  to  death. 
These  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty  were  so  deserved- 
ly popular,  that  at  their  execution,  the  inhabitants  of 
Brussels  rushed  to  the.  seaffold,  to  dip  their  handker- 
chiefs in  their  blood,  that  they  might  preserve  them 
as  relics  of  the  murdered  noblemen.  It  is  said  that 
upwards  of  18,000  persons  died  by  the  orders  of  the 
remorseless  Spanish  Governor,  who  in  every  respect, 
shewed  himself  well  fitted  to  be  the  instrument  for 
carrying  out  the  designs  of  his  master,  Philip  of 
Spain.  There  were  many  other  public  buildings  we 

* 2 Thessalonians  ii.  9. 
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should  like  to  have  visited  in  Brussels,  amongst  which 
were  the  palaces  of  the  King  and  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  dear  W — ’s.  debility  and  the  anxiety  we  felt  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey,  prevented  our  so  doing. 

As  a residence,  Brussels  appears  to  me  to  combine 
many  advantages,  and  I do  not  wonder  at  the  number 
of  English  who  have  chosen  it  as  their  place  of  abode. 

To-morrow,  we  hope  to  leave  this  city  for  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  When  once  we  arrive  at  the  Rhine,  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  will  be  much  diminished  to  dear 
W ; at  present  he  is  often  overcome  from  the  con- 

fusion and  bustle,  consequent  upon  railway  journeys. 
We  meet  with  much  kindness  and  sympathy  from 
even  strangers,  and  our  good  landlady  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly attentive  in  her  endeavours  to  promote  W — 's 
comfort.  Should  you  visit  Brussels,  you  would  be 
pleased  with  the  arrangements  of  this  house,  its  situa- 
tion is  airy  and  very  agreeable,  and  the  civility  of  the 
mistress  is  no  little  additional  recommendation. 

Your’s,  &c. 

M.  F. 
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Cologne,  May. 

You  will  be  glad,  my  dear  Father,  to  know  that, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  we  are  thus  far  arrived 
in  safety.  We  left  Brussels  on  Thursday  morning,  at 
ten  o’clock,  and  went  by  railroad  to  Liege.  The  day 
before,  a melancholy  accident  had  taken  place  on  the 
same  line.  A luggage  waggon  took  fire,  and  the  des- 
tructive element  was  communicated  to  the  passengers’ 
carriage.  Six  or  seven  persons  jumped  out  and  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  many  others  were  much  in- 
jured. I am  sure  you  will  join  with  us  in  feelings  of 
thankfulness  to  that  preserving  Providence  which  has 
been  exercised  over  us,  since  we  left  England.  When 
danger  is  thus  brought  near  to  us,  we  are  roused  to  a 
sense  of  our  dependence  upon  Divine  protection  ; but 
are  we  not  too  apt,  amidst  the  common  concerns  of 
life  to  forget  that — 

“ New  every  morning  is  the  love, 

Our  wakening  and  uprising  prove ; 

Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought. 

Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 
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New  mercies  each  returning  day. 

Hover  around  us  while  we  pray ; 

N ew  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven  ? ” 

We  were  much  pleased  with  three  dear  little  children 
who  were  in  the  train  with  us  from  Brussels  to  Liege. 
They  were  proceeding  with  their  Mamma,  on  a visit  to 
their  Grandparents,  at  some  little  distance.  I made 
friends  with  them,  and  was  delighted  to  hear  then- 
exclamations  of  surprise  at  every  new  object  presented 
to  their  notice.  Perhaps  part  of  the  pleasure  I derived 
from  the  conversation  of  these  little  ones,  might  arise 
from  a fancied  resemblance  in  their  infantine  voices 
to  those  of  my  own  dear  W — . M — . and  C — . The 
beautiful  Malabar  proverb  given  us  by  one  of  our  de- 
parted friends,  often  comes  to  my  mind,  and  not  with 
the  less  force,  under  our  present  circumstances  of 
separation  from  our  children,  “ Sweet  is  the  harp  and 
sweet  the  lute  they  say,  they,  who  have  never  heard 
their  infants’  lips  in  infant  prattle  lisp.” 

On  arriving  within  a short  distance  of  Liege,  the 
engine  is  detached  from  the  train,  and  the  carriages 
are  then  let  down  an  inclined  plane,  their  own  weight 
carries  them  down  ; but  there  are  four  engines,  each 
of  great  power,  to  drag  them  up.  As  Liege  lies  in  a 
valley,  the  effect  was  very  singular  as  the  train  des- 
cended the  inclined  plane  with  rapidity.  The  views 
presented  of  the  country  around  were  very  interesting. 
I believe  the  inclined  plane  is  about  two  miles  in 
length. 

We  remained  but  a few  hours  in  Liege,  so  that  I 
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had  only  time  to  take  a hasty  walk  through  the  town. 
This  busy  manufacturing  place  presents  some  fea- 
tures more  like  our  own  large  towns  than  any  we  have 
yet  seen.  Liege  has,  in  fact,  been  called  the  Birming- 
ham or  Sheffield  of  Belgium.  The  principal  natural 
productions  of  the  country  around  are  alum,  coal  and 
iron.  The  working  of  forges,  coal  pits,  iron  foundries, 
&c.  although  they  do  not  increase  the  beauty  or  clean- 
liness of  the  town,  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  its  in- 
habitants. Liege  has  occupied  rather  a prominent 
place  in  history.  Formerly,  the  town  and  the  coun- 
try called  by  its  name,  formed  a Bishopric,  and  the 
Bishop  was  an  elector  of  the  German  Empire.  In  his 
character  of  a sovereign  prince,  he  possessed  a power 
over  the  people  of  Liege,  which  was  often  disputed  by 
the  discontented  and  rebellious  populace.  The  valley 
in  which  the  town  is  built,  is  watered  by  the  Meuse — 
this  river  is  said  to  be  highly  picturesque  in  its 
scenery,  and  to  present  on  a small  scale,  much  of  the 
variety  and  beauty  which  we  see  on  the  Rhine.  The 
town  itself  struck  me  as  being  both  dirty  and  ill  built, 
and  I was  not  sorry  when  our  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted for  proceeding  on  our  journey.  I must,  how- 
ever, tell  you  what  these  plans  were,  as  they  led 
to  consequences  which  might  have  proved  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable.  While  at  the  table  d’hote  at  Liege, 
a party  of  gentlemen,  all  English  but  one,  who  was  a 
German,  came  into  the  salle,  and  began  anxiously  to 
inquire  how  they  could  proceed  immediately  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  They  soon  made  arrangements  for  hiring  a 
carriage;  but,  unfortunately,  this  vehicle  could  hold 
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but  a limited  number,  and  the  German  was  left  out. 

This  gentleman  immediately  addressed  W to  know 

if  he  would  allow  him  to  take  a seat  in  the  chaise  in 
which  we  were  about  to  travel.  W — . consented,  and 
we  pursued  our  journey  with  our  new  companion.  He 
had  just  returned  from  a visit  to  England,  and  was  full 
of  encomiums  upon  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
We  were  obliged  to  stop  at  several  small  towns  to 
rest,  as  my  dear  husband  found  the  journey  very 
fatiguing.  As  we  came  near  the  frontier  of  Prussia, 
our  companion  became  restless  and  uneasy;  and,  at 
last,  stopping  the  vehicle,  dismounted,  and  held  a 
long  argument  with  our  driver,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  poor  man  to  take  charge  of  some  contraband 
property  he  had  with  him.  The  coachman  remonstrated, 
and  said,  that  if  it  was  discovered  that  he  consented 
to  do  such  a thing,  the  carriage  and  all  belonging 
to  it  would  be  confiscated.  At  last  the  promise,  I 
suppose  of  a great  remuneration  for  the  risk  he  might 
undergo,  persuaded  him  to  consent,  and  a large  parcel 
was  transferred  from  the  top  of  the  carriage,  to  the 
seat  of  the  driver.  I was  rendered  very  uncomfortable 
by  this  circumstance,  but  did  not  know  how  to  act, 
as  W — . had  not  understood  anything  that  had  passed, 
and  was  in  a state  of  too  much  exhaustion  from  fa- 
tigue, to  bear  any  excitement.  When  we  reached  the 
custom-house,  the  carriage  stopt,  and  we  had  to  show 
our  passports, ; but  the  officers  seeing  the  evident 
cause  of  our  journey,  in  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
party,  were  exceedingly  civil,  and  did  not  examine  a 
single  thing  in  the  carriage.  Although  much  vexed 
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at  the  duplicity  with  which  our  companion  had  acted, 
I could  hardly  suppress  a smile  when  I heard  the  way 
in  which  he  talked,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  resting 
on  him,  “ Oh  ! C’est  un  malade  ! ils  n'ont  rien,  ils  vont 
aux  bains.”  (Oh  it  is  a sick  person,  they  have  nothing, 
they  are  going  to  the  baths.)  In  consequence  of  the 
delay  we  had  experienced,  we  did  not  arrive  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle  till  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night.  All 
the  hotels  were  shut  up,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  we  at  last  obtained  entrance  into  that  of 
Le  grand  Monarque. 

Friday.  We  found  so  much  to  interest  us  in  the 
mineral  waters  of  this  .place,  that  we  determined  to 
stay  a few  days  in  Aix  la  Chapelle,  at  once  to  give  dear 
W — . the  rest  he  needed,  and  to  gratify  our  curiosity 
respecting  the  springs.  As  the  principal  ones  were 
very  near  our  hotel,  we  took  several  opportunities  of 
visiting  them.  The  Source  de  L’Empereur  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  large  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  it, 
and  the  attendant  shewed  us  the  crystals  of  sulphur 
which  were  deposited  upon  the  sides  and  covering  of 
the  spring.  The  heat  of  the  baths  is  very  great,  and 
in  the  streets  we  saw  volumes  of  steam  escaping  in 
several  places  from  the  waste  water.  We  visited  the 
Elisenbrannen,  or  fountain  of  Eliza,  so  named  after 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  The  water  drank  at 
this  spot  is,  however,  brought  from  the  Source  de 
L’Empereur.  While  we  were  sitting  in  the  colonnade, 
an  excellent  military  band  began  to  play  in  an  ad- 
joining square.  We  were  led  by  the  sounds  to  the 
spot  from  whence  they  issued,  and  found  a number 
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of  soldiers  going  through  their  military  exercise.  We 
were  obliged  soon  to  leave  the  square  as  the  grand 
martial  strains  of  the  band  were  too  overpowering  for 
dear  W — . 

Saturday  morning  I walked  to  the  cathedral,  which 
possesses  many  subjects  of  interest  in  the  memorials 
retained  of  the  great  Emperor  Charlemagne.  The 
character  of  this  hero  is  possessed  of  so  many  striking 
features  that  we  view  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
those  places  with  which  his  illustrious  name  is  as- 
sociated. Hallam  justly  remarks  “ that  he  possessed 
in  everything  that  grandeur  of  conception  which  dis- 
tinguishes extraordinary  minds.  Like  Alexander,  he 
seemed  born  for  universal  innovation ; in  a life  rest- 
lessly active,  we  see  him  reforming  the  coinage,  and 
establishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money;  gathering 
about  him  the  learned  of  every  country;  founding 
schools,  and  collecting  libraries,  interfering,  but  with 
the  tone  of  a king  in  religious  controversies ; aiming, 
though  prematurely,  at  the  formation  of  a naval  force ; 
attempting,  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  the  magnificent 
enterprize  of  uniting  the  Rhine  and  Danube;  and 
meditating  to  mould  the  discordant  codes  of  Roman 
and  barbarian  laws  into  a uniform  system.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  eulogy  is  written  in  the  disgraces  of  suc- 
ceeding times,  and  the  miseries  of  Europe.  He  stands 
alone  like  a beacon  upon  a waste,  or  a rock  in  the 
broad  ocean.  His  sceptre  was  as  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 
which  could  not  be  drawn  by  any  weaker  hand.  In 
the  dark  ages  of  European  history,  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne affords  a solitary  resting  place  between  two 
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long  periods  of  turbulence  and  ignominy,  deriving  the 
advantages  of  contrast  both  from  that  of  the  preceding 
dynasty,  and  of  a posterity  for  whom  he  had  formed 
an  empire  which  they  were  unworthy  and  unequal  to 
maintain.’' 

You  are  aware  that  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  the  birth 
and  burial  place  of  Charlemagne.  The  throne  or  chair 
is  still  shewn  in  which  the  embalmed  body  of  this  suc- 
cessor of  the  Caesars  was  found,  when  after  the  lapse 
of  300  years,  he  was  disinterred  by  the  emperor  Otho 
in  997.  The  description  of  the  royal  state  in  which 
the  body  of  Charlemagne  was  found  will  interest  you. 
He  was  seated  in  the  throne,  the  crown  still  resting 
on  his  withered  brow,  and  the  imperial  robe  around 
him.  One  hand  held  the  sceptre,  his  sword  was  by 
his  side,  while  a copy  of  the  Gospels  was  laid  upon  his 
knees.  The  body  was  not  long  left  to  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  tomb.  It  was  exposed  for  the  venera- 
tion of  the  public,  and  when  this  was  fully  satisfied, 
the  insignia  of  imperial  power  were  removed  from  the 
senseless  remains,  and  reserved  with  the  throne  for 
the  use  of  succeeding  Emperors.  The  body  was  then 
deposited  in  an  alabaster  sarcophagus,  but  even  here 
it  did  not  find  its  last  resting-place,  for  one  part  after 
another  was  carried  off  by  the  superstitious  worshippers 
of  relics,  till  only  a few  fragments  were  left.  The 
Cathedral  is  particularly  rich  in  relics  of  a far  more 
valuable  character  to  Roman  Catholics  than  those  to 
which  I have  alluded.  These  were  collected  by  Charle- 
magne, who  as  emperor  of  the  west,  and  master  of 
Jerusalem  itself,  had  many  opportunities  of  gratifying 
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his  taste.  Presents  of  the  same  kind  also,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  Persia  and  the 
Greek  emperors.  He  presented  the  chief  of  them  to 
this  his  favourite  church,  and  the  most  sacred  are  ex- 
hibited in  public  once  in  seven  years.  A book  is  sold 
under  the  authority  of  the  vicar -general  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  giving  an  account  of  these  valuable  treasures. 
“ It  not  only  describes  them,  but  argues  their  genuine- 
ness, and  contains  the  form  of  words  employed  in  an- 
nouncing the  four  great  relics  to  the  people,  with  the 
prayers  that  arc  to  be  offered  during  their  exhibition  : 
one  of  which  is  for  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  city 
and  authorities  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  shewn, 
the  pilgrims  by  whom  they  are  visited,  and  the  souls 
of  the  departed.  Still  further,  it  teaches  that  the  pre- 
sence and  contemplation  of  these  relics  are  a pledge  of 
the  special  favour  and  intercession  of  those  for  whose 
use  they  were  consecrated,  or  with  whose  persons  they 
w ere  once  identified ; and  they  are  actually  pronounced 
to  be  the  source  of  all  happiness,  welfare  and  prosperity 
to  the  city,  having,  notwithstanding  the  devastations 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
heretics,  its  occupancy  by  enemies,  and  its  having 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire,  never  been  taken 
away,  or  fallen  under  the  power  of  adversaries.”* 

Will  you  not  be  anxious,  my  dear  Pather,  to  know 
the  names  of  these  precious  things  ? I did  not  see 
them,  for  I was  alone  in  my  visit  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  spend  eight  or  ten  shillings  in  the 

* Sketch  of  Popery. 
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fee  demanded  for  their  inspection.  I must  therefore 

copy  for  your  satisfaction  a list  given  in  my  Guide 
book.  The  relics  “ are  deposited  in  a rich  shrine  of 
silver  gilt,  the  work  of  artists  of  the  9th  century,  and 
consist  of — 1 . The  robe  worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the 
nativity ; it  is  of  cotton,  five  feet  long. — 2.  The 
swaddling  clothes  in  which  Jesus  was  wrapped ; they 
are  of  cloth,  as  coarse  as  sacking,  of  a yellow  colour. — 
3.  The  cloth  on  which  the  head  of  J olin  the  Baptist  was 
laid. — 4.  The  scarf  worn  by  our  Saviour  at  the  cruci- 
fixion, bearing  stabs  of  blood,  &c.”  Many  other  smaller 
articles  are  exhibited,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  shew 
you  to  what  an  awful  extent  superstition  and  ignorance 
will  carry  its  votaries.  The  number  of  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  is  very  great.  In  1839,  more  than  GO, 000 
persons  visited  the  church  as  pilgrims,  and  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  the  offerings  of  the  devout  is  immense. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  fearful  delusion  of 
the  poor  creatures  who  are  thus  led  to  place  their  hope 
for  deliverance  from  danger,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness  (temporal  and  eternal)  upon  the  sight  and 
contemplation  of  such  things  as  are  exhibited  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Romish  Church  trys  to  find  a sanction  for  pilgrim- 
ages (to  visit  the  shrine  of  such  relics)  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, is  singular.  “ The  word  pilgrims,  is  twice  in- 
troduced into  the  Romish  version  of  the  new  Testament, 
no  doubt  with  an  intention  of  justifying  these  practices, 
but  without  proper  authority  from  the  original,  which 
signifies  as  wc  have  translated  it,  strangers.  See  1 Tim. 
v.  10.  and  3 John  5.”  * 

* “ Hamilton  on  some  leading  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.” 
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At  one  o’clock  we  left  Aix  la  Chapelle  for  Cologne  by 
the  railway,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place  towards 
evening.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  about 
forty-three  English  miles.  We  took  up  our  abode  at 
the  Hotel  Royale.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  entered 
our  apartment,  and  my  delight  was  great  upon  going 
up  to  our  window  to  find  we  were  close  to  the  noble 
Rhine.  Through  the  dim  twilight  I could  distinguish 
the  river  stretching  like  a silver  thread,  to  a great  dis- 
tance. Several  steamers  were  lying  along-side  the 
bridge  of  boats  and  their  lights  threw  a faint  brilliancy 
over  the  scene,  and  brought  out  in  strong  relief,  the 
moving  figures  on  the  bridge. 

Sunday.  We  went  with  an  English  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  to  the  Cathedral : we  had  to  pass  through 
the  market,  which  was  filled  with  booths  and  crowds 
of  persons  like  a country  fair.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Church,  stood  some  women  and  children,  offering 
large  bunches  of  lilies  of  the  valley  for  sale.  These 
flowers  grow  wild  in  the  woods  near  Cologne.  The 
Cathedral,  though  in  an  unfinished  state,  at  once 
strikes  the  eye  as  a structure  of  no  common  beauty. 
The  only  part  yet  completed  is  the  choir.  High 
mass  was  being  performed  in  this  when  we  entered 
the  church,  and  the  flood  of  golden  light  which 
streamed  in  through  the  richly  painted  windows,  fell 
upon  the  heads  of  a large  congregation  of  kneeling 
worshippers.  The  music  of  a powerful  organ,  aided 
by  voices,  blending  in  sweet  harmony,  swelled  through 
the  Gothic  arches  of  the  building,  and  when  the 
fragrant  incense  arose  from  the  censers  of  the  officiating 
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priests,  a full  picture  was  presented  to  us  of  the  means 
through  which,  by  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the 
imagination  is  taken  captive  and  error  invested  with  a 
halo  of  attraction. 

As  ranking  first  amongst  the  treasures  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, our  guide  led  us  to  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings 
or  Magi.  Three  skulls  are  seen  crowned  and  orna- 
mented with  glittering  jewels;  these  are  proclaimed 
to  be  the  relics  of  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar, 
the  wise  men  who  came  from  the  East  to  visit  the  in- 
fant Saviour.  During  the  French  Revolution,  the 
shrine  lost  many  of  its  precious  stones ; but  by  the 
substitution  of  coloured  glass  for  the  jewels  that  were 
taken  away,  it  is  now  restored  to  much  of  its  former 
splendour,  and  strikes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  as  a most 
singular  assemblage  of  gorgeous  and  ghastly  objects. 
Litanies  respecting  these  relics  may  be  purchased  not 
far  from  the  cathedral,  and  pictures  of  them.  Both 
are  stated  to  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
skulls,  and  by  this  touch,  the  pictures  are  believed 
to  obtain  miraculous  healing  properties. 

In  the  evening,  we  walked  out  and  crossed  the 
bridge  of  boats,  which  connects  Cologne  with  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  bridge  is  about  1400  feet 
long,  and  at  the  time  we  passed  over,  was  crowded  with 
parties  of  pleasure,  going  to  spend  the  hours  of  recre- 
ation in  the  tea-gardens  on  the  opposite  side.  We 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  by  the  bank  of  the  river, 
the  fallen  trunks  of  some  large  trees,  and  here  we  sat 
for  some  time,  contemplating  the  scenes  around  us. 
The  sounds  of  music  were  heard  issuing  from  the  plea- 
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sure  gardens  near,  and  now  and  then  we  caught 
a glimpse  through  the  trees  of  the  white  dresses  of  the 
young  people  who  were  dancing  to  it.  When  walking 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Cologne,  we  had  re- 
marked the  shabby  and  motley  appearance  of  its  build- 
ings : but  now  that  this  detail  was  lost  in  the  distance, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  situation  of 
the  city,  and  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the  view  be- 
fore us  was  singularly  beautiful  and  striking.  The 
city  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  and  extends  to 
some  distance  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
back  ground,  rising  one  above  another,  are  seen  nu- 
merous church  towers,  and  the  spire  of  the  magnificent 
cathedral ; while  the  fore  ground  was  formed  by  the 
noble  river  itself,  and  the  numerous  living  groups  that 
covered  its  banks. 

I have  written  this  letter  at  different  intervals  of 
time,  and  now  hasten  to  close  it  before  going  on  board 
the  Rhine  steamer.  In  my  next,  I trust  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  of  our  safe  arrival  at  Wiesbaden,  where  we 
hope  to  remain  some  weeks. 


WIESBADEN'. 
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Wiesbaden,  Nassau. 

We  reached  Wiesbaden  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
were  so  fortunate  as  immediately  to  procure  apart- 
ments, through  the  kindness  of  a gentleman  we  met  in 
the  station-house  at  Biberich.  DearW — . has  suffered 
much  from  the  effects  of  the  journey  and  voyage, 
but  is  full  of  hope,  that  when  once  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  he  at  present  experiences,  he  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  hot  springs  of  this  place.  I 
shall  now  tell  you  how  we  proceeded  after  leaving 
Cologne. 

Monday  morning,  we  took  our  places  in  the  steamer 
for  Biberich,  and  went  on  board.  The  day  was  at  first 
cloudy,  and  we  were  afraid  we  should  not  be  able  to  see 
the  beautiful  scenery  around : but,  as  the  sun  arose, 
his  rays  dispersed  the  floating  vapours  which  obscured 
our  view,  and  by  the  time  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
glories  of  the  Rhine,  we  were  gratified  by  having 
around  us  a bright  clear  atmosphere,  which  enabled 
us  to  enjoy  the  lovely  scenes  through  which  our  vessel 
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bore  us.  I am  not  surprised  at  the  enthusiasm  evinced 
by  the  Germans  in  speaking  of  their  noble  river. 
Well  has  one  of  their  authors  called  it,  the  highway 
of  Central  Europe.  It  may  be  surpassed  in  length  and 
width,  but  no  other  stream  possesses  equal  claims  upon 
our  interest,  in  regard  to  the  historical  recollections 
connected  with  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  takes  its  course.  Having  its  source  in  the  majestic 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; and  owing  its 
rise  to  the  icy  glaciers  which  crown  the  summits  of 
those  stupendous  mountains ; the  Rhine  proceeds  on 
its  course  with  a rapidity  equal  to  the  impetus  given 
by  its  descent  from  its  mountain  source.  By  the 
time  it  reaches  the  lake  of  Constance,  it  has  performed 
a descent  of  more  than  4,750  feet.  I think,  my  dear 
Father,  you  will  be  pleased  with  an  extract  I met  with 
the  other  day  from  Krummacher,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  writers.  This  description  of  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  is  full  of  power  and  interest,  and 
I shall  give  you  a literal  translation,  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  German  idiom  may  be  retained. 


THE  RHINE. 

“ When  in  the  beginning  of  time,  Nature  founded  the 
mountains,  and  had  hollowed  out  the  basin  of  the  sea ; 
she  approached  from  her  cloudy  tabernacle  towards 
Mont  Gothard,  and  spake,  “ It  is  right,  that  with  the 
great  goodness,  and  with  the  strong,  an  extended 
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sphere  of  action,  should  be  associated.  Thou  standest 
firm,  but  I will  give  to  thee  a son,  who  shall  bear  thy 
power  and  thy  blessing,  which  thou  hast  derived  from 
heaven,  to  a distant  region.  Thus  she  spake,  and  from 
the  mountain  gushed  forth  the  Rhine. 

" Joyful  and  free,  full  of  power  and  courage,  rolled 
the  young  stream  down  the  mountain.  Sportively  it 
dashed  into  the  Boden  See ,*  but  the  lake  fettered  it 
not.  The  waves  separated  themselves  one  from  another,* 
and  unmingled,  and  with  its  own  form,  came  the  stream 
forth,  and  went  on  its  path,  for  it  was  a son  of  Nature 
and  born  of  the  mountain. 

“ It  was  in  its  infancy, t and  chose  for  itself  its  path. 
Noble  Nature  errs  not  in  her  choice ; she  selects  the 
great  and  the  good.  It  hollowed  % for  itself  its  way 
through  rocks  and  mountains.  They  exercised  and 
moderated  the  fullness  of  its  youthful  power.  There- 
fore also  did  the  vine-clad  mountains,  border  the  path 
of  the  young  stream. 

“ Lordly  was  now  its  course.  A hundred  rivers  and 
countless  brooks  accompanied  it,  and  mingled  their 
lovely  waves  with  its  powerful  floods.  For  the  god- 
like § attracts  to  itself  the  noble,  and  the  sublime  strives 
to  unite  itself  with  the  most  sublime.  Manly  and 
more  tranquil  was  now  its  progress.  More  peacefully 
passed  it  on,  but  not  with  less  strength.  The  severity 
of  winter  endeavoured  to  bind  it  with  eternal  fetters. 
It  severed  them  as  one  snaps  a thread.  It  had  exer- 
cised the  power  of  its  youth,  and  cleft  rocks  asunder. 

* Lake  of  Constance.  + Literally  a youth. 

X Literally  dug,  from  graben,  to  dig.  § Literally  the  godly. 
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Its  stream  now  resembled  a polished  mirror.  Not 
the  joyful  vine,  (the  fruit  of  the  mountains,)  but  corn- 
fields, rich  in  blessing,  surrounded  it.  Its  bosom  * 
bore  ships  and  rafts.  So  does  quiet  power  (or  strength) 
unite  the  useful  to  the  beautiful. 

“ It  approached  then  to  the  boundary  of  its  course. 
There  nature  divided  it  into  many  streams  which  are 
called  by  different  names.  But  we  only  mention  the 
♦name  of  Rhine,  when  we  speak  of  its  greatness  and 
its  blessings.  Thus  does  dignity  adhere  to  tranquil 
power." 

Before  I mention  the  particular  beauties  which 
struck  us  in  our  voyage  up  the  Rhine,  I will  endea- 
vour, my  dear  Father,  to  give  you,  as  in  connection 
with  the  above  extract  from  Krummacher,  a slight 
sketch  of  the  course  of  this  noble  stream  from  its 
rise  among  the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Gothard  to  its 
entrance  into  the  German  ocean.  You  are  perhaps 
aware  that  for  the  convenience  of  description,  Geogra- 
phers have  divided  the  Rhine  into  three  portions.  The 
Upper  Rhine,  which  name  the  river  takes  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Mayence,  the  Middle,  which  includes  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  on  the  river,  and  extends  to  Cologne ; 
and  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  term  is  applied  to  the 
stream  in  its  passage  from  Cologne  to  its  mouth. 

Before  the  Rhine  reaches  Basle,  its  course  is  through 
an  Alpine  country.  After  it  has  passed  the  lake  of 
Constance,  a little  below  Schaffhausen,  the  bed  of  the 
river  being  intercepted  by  a part  of  the  Alps,  it  falls 
from  a height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  thus  forms 
* Literally  back. 
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the  celebrated  fall  of  Schaffhausen.  When  the  Rhine 
reaches  Basle,  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Aar,  and  be- 
comes navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Strasburg. 

Although  the  scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
may  not  vie  with  the  middle  in  sublimity  and  grandeur, 
yet  the  constant  succession  of  towns,  villages,  vine- 
yards and  cornfields,  gives  an  appearance  of  beauty 
and  fertility,  which  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
It  passes  also  through  a well  populated  and  most  in- 
teresting part  of  Germany,  called  from  the  many  his- 
torical associations  connected  with  it,  the  celebrated 
plain  of  the  Rhine. 

It  is  at  Mayence,  that  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
river  commence.  The  waters  of  the  Maine  here  unite 
themselves  to  those  of  the  Rhine ; and  from  this  town 
to  Cologne,  a rapid  succession  of  fine  scenery  arrests 
the  attention,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  the  voyager. 
After  passing  Cologne,  the  banks  of  the  river  lose 
their  attractive  character ; and,  excepting  a few  flou- 
rishing towns  and  villages,  possess  no  objects  of  in- 
terest, unless  such  can  be  found  in  the  high  dykes, 
which  are  obliged  to  be  raised  on  each  side,  to  protect 
the  country  around  from  inundations.  Shortly  after 
reaching  Holland,  the  river  divides  into  four  branches, 
of  which  the  most  important  takes  the  name  of  the 
Waal.  One  portion  still  retains  the  name  of  Old 
Rhine,  and  continues  under  this  title  to  Leyden.  For- 
merly, it  divided  again  here,  and  was  lost  amidst  the 
sands,  but  a canal  has  been  formed  by  the  Dutch, 
which  reunites  the  streams,  and  conducts  the  Rhine 
to  the  ocean. 
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I must  now  return  to  Cologne  and  to  our  voyage  up 
the  river.  The  first  town  of  any  interest  is  Bonn, 
and  this  is  a place  which  is  well  worthy  of  more  than 
a passing  glance.  Its  University  is  much  celebrated, 
and  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Germany  have 
been  numbered  among  its  professors.  That  great 
master  of  harmony,  Beethoven,  was  born  at  this 
place,  and  his  fellow  townsmen  have  erected  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  When  the  steamer  stopped  to 
take  in  passengers,  some  of  the  students  came  on 
board;  their  appearance  was  very  unlike  that  of  the 
collegians  of  our  own  universities,  some  being  dressed 
in  almost  a fantastical  manner,  while,  all  we  saw, 
had  long  dishevelled  locks  and  throats  bare,  with 
white  collars  turned  down  upon  their  shoulders. 
A careful  parent  would  hesitate  before  placing  a 
child  in  a situation  where  so  little  control  appears  to 
be  exercised  over  the  wild  and  wayward  fancies  of 
youth.  I am  glad  however  to  find  that  Howitt  (who 
is  well  qualified  by  a lengthened  residence  in  Germany, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  Student  life,  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,)  while  he  admits 
that  there  is  much  in  the  College  towns  that  would 
admit  of  improvement  and  reform,  yet  assures  us 
that  the  young  men  possess  many  redeeming  qualities. 
He  says,  “ amid  all  their  follies  and  whims,  great  and 
true  fame  have  the  students  won  on  many  occasions. 
To  their  honour  be  it  said,  that  in  all  cases  they  have 
stood  for  the  liberty  of  person  and  conscience ; in  all 
the  great  eras  of  reformation,  or  emancipation,  they 
have  been  the  foremost  to  hail  and  defend  the  truth. 
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When  John  Huss  raised  the  flame  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous freedom  in  Bohemia,  the  students  of  Prague, 
which  then  boasted  of  several  thousand,  rushed  its 
earliest  champions  into  the  field,  and  three  of  them 
were  among  the  first  who  laid  their  heads  on  the 
block  in  the  cause.  In’  the  Thirty  Years  War,  when 
Austria  and  the  Jesuits  resolved  to  root  Protestantism 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  it  in  the  most  systematic 
and  horrible  course  of  butchery  on  record,  the  stu- 
dents stood  forth  bravely  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
appearance  of  one  of  them  as  a leader  known  only  as 
“ the  unknown  student,”  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  romantic  passages  of  that  war.  When  Luther 
disputed  with  the  Pope’s  legate  at  Leipsic,  they 
crowded  round  and  applauded;  when  he  burnt  the 
papal  bull  before  the  gates  of  Wirtemburg,  it  was  the 
students  who  collected  wood  for  the  pile,  thronged 
round  the  bold  reformer,  and  defied  his  enemies. 
When  Bonaparte  had  laid  Europe  at  his  feet,  they 
were  amongst  the  first  to  arouse  the  indignant  popula- 
tion, and  with  the  people  fighting  hand  to  hand  before 
the  gates  of  Leipsic,  overwhelmed  him  in  the  battle  of 
the  nations.” 

After  passing  Bonn,  we  entered  upon  the  district  of 
the  Siebengeberge  or  seven  mountains,  and  here  I could 
not  hut  wish  for  the  presence  of  some  members  of  the 
dear  home  circle  to  enjoy  with  us  the  picturesque  views 
which  presented  themselves  at  every  turn  in  the  river. 
Amongst  the  many  dilapidated  castles  which  crown  the 
rugged  heights,  few  occupy  a more  commanding 
situation  than  the  ruins  of  one  on  the  summit  of  the 
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Draclienfcls,  the  highest  of  the  seven  mountains. 
At  first  it  would  seem  astonishing  that  such  an  appar- 
ently inaccessible  situation  should  have  been  chosen, 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  lords  of  the  castles 
on  the  Rhine  were  many  of  them  freebooters,  and 
obtained  a great  portion  of  their  revenue  from  the 
tolls  they  exacted  from  those  who  passed  on  the 
river,  we  shall  see  the  favourable  opportunity  afforded 
by  such  elevated  sites  for  the  watch  they  kept  for 
the  loaded  vessel  of  the  merchant  or  distant  trader. 
At  one  time  so  heavy  was  the  oppression  exercised  by 
the  lords  of  these  castles,  that  a league  against  them 
was  formed  by  sixty  of  the  principal  places  on  the 
river.  Many  of  the  dismantled  ruins  we  now  see  are 
the  remains  of  the  castles  which  were  then  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  which  have  remained  ever  since  in  the 
ruined  state  in  which  they  at  present  exist.  Not  far 
beyond  the  Drachenfels,  another  bold  rock  with  a 
ruin  on  the  summit  appears ; — this  is  Rolandseck,  and 
the  legend  connected  with  it  has  given  a subject  to 
both  the  German  poet,  Schiller,  and  our  own 
Campbell.  It  is  to  this  effect — Roland  was  the 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  he  was  summoned  to  join  a 
crusade  and  obliged  to  leave  Hildegund,  the  maiden 
to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  faith.  A false  rumour 
was  spread  that  Roland  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and 
Hildegund  in  consequence  took  the  veil.  Her  deter- 
mination had  hardly  been  carried  into  effect,  when 
Roland  appeared  safe  and  well.  He  had  been  wounded 
in  battle  and  his  arrival  had  thus  been  delayed; 
Hildegund  was  by  her  vow  for  ever  separated  from  him. 
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and  full  of  grief  Roland  caused  to  be  erected  the 
building  on  Rolandseck,  that  he  might  at  least  have 
the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  the  spot  where  she 
resided.  Opposite  to  Rolandseck,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  river,  is  the  little  island  of  Nonnenwerth,  and  it 
was  in  the  convent  situated  upon  it  that  Hildegund 
took  the  vows  of  a religious  life. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  romantic  histories 
associated  with  the  ruins  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  proba- 
ble some  foundation  may  exist  for  the  legend  connected 
with  Rolandseck,  but  in  most  there  is  such  a mixture 
of  fable  as  to  shew  that  but  little  credibility  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  story  given.  It  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  names  of  all  the 
villages  and  spots  of  interest  we  passed  as  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river.  It  appeared  to  me,  as  if  wherever 
a ruined  castle  could  be  placed  with  advantage  and 
improvement  to  the  surrounding  view,  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  our  attention  was  kept  awake  by  some  of 
our  companions,  who  being  familiar  with  the  Rhine 
and  its  scenery,  were  so  kind  as  to  point  out  to  us  the 
names  of  the  different  objects  which  so  rapidly  followed 
in  succession. 

It  is  calculated  to  excite  a train  of  interesting 
thought  and  speculation,  to  consider  the  origin  of  the 
mountains  bordering  this  part  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Siebengeberge  evidently  owe  their  existence  to  volcanic 
agency,  as  they  consist  of  lava,  basalt  and  other  sub- 
stances, constantly  found  under  such  circumstances. 
Closely  connected  with  the  rock  on  which  stands  the 
tower  of  Rolandseck  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
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and  a little  further  up  the  Rhine,  the  basaltic  heights 
of  Erpeler  Lei  also  afford  to  the  voyager  a visible 
proof  of  the  igneous  origin  of  these  mountains,  and 
carry  the  mind  back  to  those  past  ages  when  by 
the  action  of  subterranean  fire,  these  mighty  rocks 
sprang  into  being. 

One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Rhine  scenery  I 
think  consists  in  its  varying  character  as  we  pass 
onwards.  Now  rugged  and  precipitous  heights  meet 
the  eye,  soon  they  approach  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
apparently  almost  closing  together  form  a narrow 
defile  through  which  the  river  flows ; then  again  they 
recede,  and  villages  and  gardens  are  seen  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  After  passing  Andernach,  the 
scenery  loses  in  some  degree  its  bold  character,  but 
as  we  approach  Coblentz,  the  mountains  are  again 
seen,  announcing  our  entrance  into  the  most  celebrated 
part  of  the  Rhine.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Coblentz,  we 
went  to  the  Giant  (Riese)  Hotel ; this  is  very  near 
the  point  where  we  disembarked,  and  we  found  the 
accommodation  exceedingly  good.  Our  stay  was  so 
short  at  Coblentz,  (as  we  only  rested  one  night)  that 
I had  not  time  to  see  any  of  the  public  buildings  or 
other  objects  worthy  of  attention.  The  town  derives 
its  name  from  its  situation,  being  built  at  the  conflu- 
ence or  meeting  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Rhine  and 
Mosel.  Being  a free  port  and  so  favourably  situated 
for  commerce,  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  several 
articles.  The  wines  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  the  millstones 
of  lava,  and  other  volcanic  productions ; all  these  are 
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sent  from  hence  to  other  parts  of  Germany  and  Europe. 
Rising  almost  perpendicularly  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  the  rock  and  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  ; 
the  fortifications  are  more  extensive  than  any  I have 
before  seen,  and  from  its  strength  the  rock  is  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine.  At  an  early  hour  the 
following  morning  we  were  again  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  were  happy  to  find  that  there  was  the  prospect  of  a 
fine  day.  The  view,  when  looking  back  at  the  town 
of  Coblentz,  the  fortified  heights  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
the  bridge  of  boats  which  connects  the  two,  and 
the  country  around,  was  one  of  the  finest  we  had 
yet  seen,  and  although  about  to  enter  a part  of  the 
river  justly  renowned  for  its  beauty,  we  felt  quite  re- 
luctant to  leave  a scene  presenting  so  many  interesting 
features.  Beyond  Coblentz,  the  mountains  again 
approach  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  rapid  river  winds 
its  way  through  the  narrow  defiles,  bringing  the 
voyager  at  each  turn  into  what  almost  appears  to  be 
a lake,  so  entirely  does  it  seem  surrounded  by  the 
mountains.  I must  not  stay  to  dwell  upon  the  names 
of  the  villages  and  towns  we  passed.  One  of  the 
latter  (Braubach,)  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a rock 
which  has  at  its  summit  one  of  the  most  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine ; still  containing 
the  dungeons  and  chambers  of  torture  used  by  the 
tyrannical  lord  of  the  castle. 

I should  have  mentioned  before,  the  vineyards  on  this 
river,  of  the  beauty  of  these  I had  formed  an  ex- 
aggerated idea,  and  was  therefore  not  a little  disap- 
pointed when  I first  saw  the  small,  closely  pruned 
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plants  on  the  mountains  bordering  the  stream.  An  ap- 
pearance of  deep  verdure  is,  I think,  the  only  beauty 
communicated  by  the  regular  array  of  these  short 
stunted-looking  vines  ; but  the  cultivator  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  upon  this  pruning  and  careful  training  that 
the  quality  of  the  produce,  in  a great  measure  depends. 
When  not  allowed  to  climb  beyond  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet,  the  vine  receives  the  reflected  as  well  as 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  fruit  ripens  much 
better.  Left  to  itself,  the  plant  would  spread  in  wild 
luxuriance  and  cling  to  any  object  that  offered  a 
support  for  its  climbing  tendrils.  Its  full  and  un- 
broken masses  of  foliage  would  obstruct  the  ripening 
influences  of  the  sun,  and  its  fruit  would  be  deprived 
of  the  degree  of  heat,  necessary  to  bring  it  to  perfection 
in  the  climate  of  Germany.  It  is  said,  that  if 
neglected  for  a single  year,  or  if  improperly  pruned, 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  vineyard  is  irreparable.  I 
was  struck  with  the  analogy  to  be  traced  in  this  as 
well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nature, 
with  that  of  Grace.  So  prone  are  we  to  cling  to  earthly 
comforts,  and  to  allow  them  to  have  the  highest  place 
in  our  affections,  that  it  is  not  until  the  pruning  hand 
of  the  Great  Husbandman  has  been  exercised  over  us, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  loose  our  hold  of  earth  and  its 
ensnaring  ties,  and  are  led  to  place  our  whole  affection 
upon  the  Supreme  Good.  Blessed  indeed,  is  the  state 
of  the  suffering  follower  of  Christ,  when  amidst  the 
afflictive  dispensations  of  Providence  he  can  recognize 
with  tearful  thankfulness  the  hand  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  can  appropriate  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
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as  applicable  to  his  own  particular  state.  “ I am  the 
true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.  Every 
branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away, 
and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it  that 
it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.”  * * * * 

Celebrated  as  is  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  on  the 
Rhine,  it  will  not,  I think,  be  uninteresting  if  I give 
you  the  substance  of  some  information  wc  have  been 
able  to  obtain  respecting  the  growth  and  culture  of  the 
vine.  You  are  perhaps  aware,  that  it  is  in  the  district 
extending  from  Coblentz  to  Mayence,  that  the  largest 
vineyards  are  found.  The  lofty  mountains  which 
border  the  stream  at  this  part  of  its  course,  offer  sites 
particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  plant. 
Between  Boppart  and  Bingen,  these  mountains  ap- 
proach so  near  to  the  river,  that  little  else  can  *be 
grown  than  the  vine,  and  the  culture  of  this  is  carried 
on  upon  terraces,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  with 
a perseverance  and  industry  which  are  astonishing. 
In  every  little  crevice  and  sheltered  spot  it  is 
planted,  and  so  small  is  sometimes  the  quantity  of  soil 
on  the  mountain,  that  the  plant  is  obliged  to  be  placed 
in  a basket,  which  is  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  hill. 
It  almost  made  us  tremble  to  see  the  vinedressers  en- 
gaged in  their  apparently  hazardous  occupation.  The 
mountains  in  some  parts  are  cultivated  to  the  height  of 
1000  feet,  and  in  one  place  near  Bingen  twenty  two 
terraces  may  be  seen  rising  one  above  another.  By 
these  are  understood  every  narrow  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain which  can  be  rendered  profitable.  The  earth  is 
obliged  to  be  supported  by  stone  walls,  and  it  is  said 
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that  many  of  these  terraces  are  not  twice  the  breadth 
of  the  walls  that  serve  as  their  border.  The  vine- 
dressers are  generally  women,  who  have  not  un- 
frequently  some  distance  to  walk  from  their  habitations 
to  the  scene  of  their  labours.  The  produce  of  some 
particular  vineyards  far  surpasses  others  in  value ; 
the  most  celebrated  wines  of  the  Rhine  being  produced 
in  a district  called  the  Rheingau,  which  is  situated  in 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  between  the  Taunus  mountains 
and  the  river.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery 
in  the  Rheingau,  and  the  rich  character  of  its  produce 
have  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  a German  writer,  who 
calls  it  a paradise,  and  says  “ that  like  the  region  of 
Naples,  it  may  be  styled  a portion  of  heaven  fallen 
down  to  the  earth.  The  majestic  Rhine  lingers  in  its 
course  through  it,  and  in  honour  of  it,  forms  nine 
verdant  islands.  The  solemn  Taunus  throws  his 
woody  arms  around  it  to  protect  it  from  the  rough  and 
boisterous  north.  Vine  covered  hills,  fields  and 
meadows,  and  human  dwellings,  are  intermingled  most 
agreably ; and  in  this  Elysium,  we  fly  from  place  to 
place,  in  an  overpowering  ecstacy  which  defies  descrip- 
tion.” The  most  celebrated  wine  of  the  Rheingau,  is 
that  produced  in  the  vineyards  on  Johannisberg. 
These  extend  over  about  sixty  acres,  and  the  species  of 
vine  most  cultivated,  is  one  called  the  Reisslinge,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  small,  but  of  a peculiarly  fine  flavour. 
The  vintage  does  not  generally  commence  till  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  being  a fortnight  later  than  is 
usual  in  other  parts  of  Germany  ; the  grapes  not  being 
considered  perfectly  matured  until  they  have  been  sub- 
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jected  to  the  effects  of  the  slight  frosts  which  are 
then  felt.  It  is  said  that  an  Abbot  first  planted 
the  mountain  of  Johannisberg  with  vineyards,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  fame  of  its  produce  was  originally 
acquired  when  under  the  skilful  management  of  the 
monks  who  inhabited  the  monastery  of  St.  John.  The 
rich  churchmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  extremely 
particular  as  to  the  quality  of  their  wines,  and  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  both  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  most  valued  were  those  raised  on  lands 
belonging  to  them.  Various  causes  maybe  mentioned 
as  uniting  to  occasion  this  circumstance.  The  clergy 
of  that  period  being  almost  the  sole  depositaries  of 
learning,  were  more  skilled  than  others  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  lands.  Their  property  was  also  less 
liable  to  be  devastated  than  that  of  laymen,  and  they 
were  considered  the  best  landlords  from  the  security 
consequently  enjoyed  by  their  tenants. 

The  quantity  of  wine  kept  in  the  cellars  of  the  richer 
churchmen,  was  often  very  great,  and  sometimes  vessels 
of  immense  size  were  used.  The  produce  of  the  vine- 
yards of  Johannisberg  still  maintains  its  character  for 
superior  excellence,  and  the  prices  sometimes  given, 
appear  exorbitant.  In  purchasing  wines  from  the  same 
vineyard,  it  often  happens  that  the  vintage  of  one  year 
will  much  surpass  that  of  the  preceding  one  in  value, 
the  wines  of  dry  warm  seasons  being  much  the  most 
esteemed.  Thirty-eight  shillings,  or  two  pounds  a 
gallon,  is  not  an  unusual  price  for  the  best  wines,  and 
some  possessing  a peculiar  delicacy  of  flavour  even 
reach  as  high  as  eighteen  shillings  per  bottle.  Johan- 
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nisberg  has  now  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  rich 
monks  and  bishops,  who  formerly  possessed  it ; and 
after  belonging  successively  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  marshal  Kellerman,  it  came  in  1815  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  whom,  in  1816 
it  was  presented  to  Prince  Mettemich.  The  white 
Chateau  belonging  to  the  prince  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  vineyards,  and  forms  a prominent  object 
of  view  to  the  voyager  on  the  river.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  a traveller  of  the  last  century,  that  “ poverty 
is  most  prevalent  where  the  vine  is  most  cultivated.” 
I should  think  this  observation  would  still  apply  to 
those  parts  where  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  real  necessaries  of  life.  In  such  cases,  (as  really 
happens  in  some  of  the  villages  bordering  the  Rhine) 
every  article  of  home  consumption  is  obliged  to  be 
brought  from  a distance,  and  the  low  rate  of  remunera- 
tion obtained  by  the  vinedressers  must  make  them 
sensibly  feel  the  advanced  price  of  corn  and  other 
essential  commodities. 

Upon  the  steamer  arriving  at  Biberich,  (the  castle 
of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  the  site  of  a railway  sta- 
tion,) we  disembarked,  and  with  some  little  reluctance, 
left  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Rhine.  While  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Frankfort,  a gentleman 
who  was  in  the  waiting  room,  seeing  dear  W — very 
ill  and  overcome  with  fatigue,  approached  him,  and 
offered  his  services  in  procuring  apartments  upon  our 
arrival  in  Wiesbaden.  With  true  English  caution,  we 
were  at  first,  almost  afraid  to  accept  the  unexpected 
offer  of  assistance  from  a stranger:  but  his  candour 
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and  real  politeness  soon  made  our  scruples  vanish ; and 
we  had  reason  afterwards  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  circumstances  of  our  journey,  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  had  disposed  the  heart  of  one  to 
whom  we  were  completely  unknown,  to  offer  us  such 
services  as  were  particularly  valuable,  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  travelled.  Our  new  acquain- 
tance proved  to  be  the  Count  de  M — who  had  been 
residing  some  time  in  Wiesbaden  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  He  assured  us  we  should  find  all  the 
accommodation  we  could  desire  at  the  house  in  which 
he  had  apartments,  and  we  therefore  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him  and  judge  for  ourselves,  if  his  landlord  had 
any  that  would  suit  us.  Before  we  joined  the  train 
from  Frankfort,  we  entered  a Bailway  carriage,  and 
were  dragged  by  two  horses  for  a short  distance.  The 
train  coming  up,  our  carriage  was  fastened  to  it,  and 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  at  rather  a quicker  rate 
than  before.  Our  road  lay  through  a most  fertile 
country,  rich  in  corn-fields  which,  instead  of  having 
any  fence,  were  bordered  by  apple  trees  closely 
planted.  In  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
arrived  at  Wiesbaden,  and  then  proceeded  in  an 
omnibus  to  the  Bad  Haws,  recommended  by  our  new 
acquaintance.  It  had  hot  baths  belonging  to  it,  and 
the  rooms  were  large  and  airy.  We  looked  at  several 
apartments  and  at  last  found  two  that  suited  us  very 
well.  The  want  of  cleanliness  (so  apparent  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,)  struck  us  forcibly,  but  the  rooms 
we  had  chosen,  appeared  comfortable,  and  the  open, 
honest  expression  of  our  German  landlord’s  countenance 
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made  us  feel,  at  once,  so  at  home,  that  we  decided  to 
remain  under  his  roof,  at  least  for  a time. 

The  first  day  of  our  arrival,  we  were  not  a little 
amused  at  the  difficulty  experienced  in  making  Regina 
(the  servant  who  waits  upon  us)  comprehend  what 
we  required.  Besides  not  understanding  a word 
of  any  other  language  than  her  native  German,  this 
maiden  possesses  a remarkable  slowness  of  compre- 
hension. As  we  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
German,  you  will  imagine  how  many  difficulties  concur 
when  we  endeavour  to  make  Regina  understand  our 
wishes.  French,  which  has  been  so  useful  to  us,  on 
the  Rhine,  is  of  no  avail  with  our  handmaid,  but  I 
rather  rejoice  at  the  circumstance  than  not,  as  the 
necessity  in  which  we  are  placed,  of  immediately  be- 
ginning to  speak  Die  Deutsche  Sprache  will  prove  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  acquirement  of  the  language. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  view  from  our  windows. 
They  look  out  upon  the  Kur  Saal,  Colonnades,  and 
some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  a large  square 
near  us.  W — has  already  found  the  benefit  which 
arises  from  the  baths  being  under  the  same  roof  as 
our  apartments.  When  at  Brighton  last  year  he  often 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  exposure  to  the  air  after 
warm  bathing,  and  here  it  is  remedied  by  our  landlord 
possessing  one  of  the  hot  springs  over  which  his  baths 
and  lodging  houses  are  erected.  I trust  that  I shall 
soon  be  able  to  tell  you  that  a blessing  is  attending 
the  means  used  and  that  there  is  a prospect  of  dear 
W — ’s  restoration  to  health  and  usefulness. 
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Wiesbaden,  Nassau.  May. 

After  the  excitement  and  fatigue  attendant  upon 
our  journey  to  this  place,  we  have  much  enjoyed  the 
quiet  manner  in  which  we  have  passed  the  last 
fortnight.  We  are  told  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer  the  heat  experienced  in  Wiesbaden  is  very 
oppressive,  but  the  season  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  us  to  suffer  from  it.  We  find  a never 
failing  source  of  enjoyment  and  delightful  recreation 
in  the  beautiful  gardens  which  are  attached  to  the  Kur 
Saal,  and  when  dear  W — is  tired  of  wandering  through 
the  pleasant  walks,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
resting-place,  as  garden  seats  are  placed  in  profusion 
in  every  shady  nook  and  corner.  Our  friend,  the 
Count,  has  been  very  polite  in  shewing  us  every  thing 
that  he  thinks  likely  to  interest  us,  and  we  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  have  one  as  our  cicerone  who  is  so 
well  acquainted  with  Wiesbaden.  The  other  evening 
we  accompanied  him  to  the  Kur  Saal,  when  he  took 
us  over  all  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
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The  principal  building  is  the  Kur  Saal  which  occupies 
one  side  of  a large  square.  Two  long  colonnades  lead 
up  to  it,  these  in  the  season,  are  full  of  gay  shops, 
and  in  wet  weather,  afford  an  agreeable  shelter  to  the 
numerous  visitors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not 
situated  nearer  to  the  hot  springs.  (At  Kissengen  and 
some  other  German  Spas,  even  a shower  of  rain  need 
not  prevent  the  invalid  from  taking  his  prescribed  ex- 
ercise after  each  glass  of  water,  as  the  colonnades  im- 
mediately adjoin  the  Spas.)  In  another  corner  of  the 
square  I have  already  mentioned,  is  situated  one  of  the 
largest  hotels  we  have  yet  seen,  called  the  Vier  Jahres- 
zeiten,  and  opposite  to  it,  in  another  comer,  is  the 
theatre.  Upon  entering  the  Kur  Saal,  we  were  struck 
with  the  splendid  room  which  was  presented  to  our 
view.  It  is  130  feet  long  and  about  half  that  breadth. 
The  ceiling  is  richly  ornamented,  and  several  splendid 
lustres  hang  from  it.  A gallery  supported  by  solid 
marble  columns,  runs  on  each  side  of  the  Saal ; these 
are  intended  for  the  musicians.  The  duke’s  tribune, 
richly  adorned  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  is 
elevated  above  the  principal  entrance.  On  each  side  of 
the  Kur  Saal  extend  suites  of  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  devoted  to  purposes  of  refreshment,  while  in 
the  other,  games  of  chance  are  carried  on  to  an  awful 
and  alarming  extent.  We  had  happily  no  desire  to 
linger  at  the  Roulette-table,  or  the  Rouge-et-Noir,  and 
after  taking  a rapid  glance  through  the  elegantly 
furnished  rooms  in  which  these  are  situated,  we  passed 
through  a glass  door  into  the  Lust  Garten  or  pleasure 
gardens.  These  are  most  tastefully  laid  out  and  ex- 
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tend  to  a considerable  distance.  A number  of  Linden 
or  Lime-trees  are  now  in  full  blossom,  and  their  pen- 
dant pink  flowers  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
A large  piece  of  water,  full  of  wild  fowl  extends  at  the 
back  of  the  Kur  Saal,  sufficient  space  however,  being 
left  for  the  company  visiting  the  gardens  to  sit  in  the 
shade  of  the  Linden  trees.  We  wandered  through 
this  pleasant  retreat  for  a long  time,  enjoying  the  ex- 
cellent music  of  the  band  and  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  the  water.  ******* 

We  have  had  a call  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  L , who 

is  chaplain  here.  He  gave  dear  W — much  encourage- 
ment, by  telling  him  of  several  brother  clergymen  who 
have  quite  regained  their  health  by  a stay  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. Mr.  L — ’s  is  an  important  post,  as  so  many  of 
his  sick  countrymen  are  brought  under  his  care.  He  ap- 
pears fully  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  his  charge,  and 
we  may  hope,  will  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 
It  is  delightful  to  find  the  services  of  our  Church  are 
performed  here.  Last  Sunday  I had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  an  excellent  discourse  from  Mr.  L — . The 
Town  Church  is  lent  for  the  English  service,  and  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  hear  the  Psalms  sung  by  the  young 
people  of  the  congregation  in  a simple  manner,  ac- 
companied by  the  organ.  The  Sabbath,  although  not 
I think,  so  utterly  desecrated  as  in  Belgium,  is  still 
far  from  being  kept  in  the  spirit  of  God’s  holy  word 
and  commandment.  In  the  morning,  the  shops  are 
closed ; but  after  the  service  is  concluded  they  are 
opened,  and  the  servant  girls  may  be  seen  standing 
chatting  at  the  doors,  with  their  knitting  or  other 
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work  in  their  hands.  In  the  evening,  the  theatre  was 
open,  and  we  were  told  that  the  gambling-rooms  be- 
longing to  the  Kur  Saal  were  crowded  with  company. 
While  seeing  much  that  grieved  us,  as  to  the  non- 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  we  were  still  struck  with  the 
sobriety  and  steady  demeanour  of  the  crowds  issuing 
from  the  theatre,  as  they  passed  our  apartments  ; and 
I believe  the  whole  entertainment  was  over  by  eight 
o’clock.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  some  great 
and  uniform  effort  could  be  made  to  arouse  our  Con- 
tinental brethren  to  a proper  consideration  of  the 
fourth  commandment. 

It  is  grievous  to  know  that  much  evil  has  been  done 
in  this  respect  through  the  inconsistent  conduct  of 
British  travellers.  We  have  already  seen  several  in- 
stances of  this,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  manner 
in  which  persons,  who  in  England  would  have  shrunk 
from  such  laxity  of  conduct,  are  here  seen  acting  as  if 
ashamed  of  their  principles,  and  as  if  ready  to  con- 
form to  all  the  practices  of  the  Continent.  If  English 
Protestants  could  be  brought  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  their  unfaithfulness  to  their  Lord  and 
Master,  and  would  determine,  one  and  all,  that 
their  residence  abroad  should  be  marked  by  no  com- 
promise with  principle,  but  rather  by  a more  watchful 
discharge  of  every  Christian  duty ; if  all  who  leave 
their  native  land  for  a time,  (be  it  for  business  or 
pleasure)  would  thus  unite,  to  shew  by  precept  and 
example,  the  high  value  they  attach  to  the  sacred 
ordinances  of  the  Most  High,  and  their  determination 
that  they  and  their  household,  under  whatever  circum- 
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filled.  As  the  water  is  boiling,  it  is  impossible  to 
drink  it  directly,  and  many  of  the  invalids  are  to  be 
seen  walking  backwards  and  forwards  with  their 
glasses  in  their  hands,  waiting  till  the  contents  shall 
be  cool  enough  to  be  swallowed.  The  approach  to  the 
Kocbbrunnen  is  through  an  avenue  of  Acacias,  and 
long  before  reaching  the  spring  wc  are  made  aware  of 
our  vicinity  by  the  clouds  of  steam  that  rise  from  it. 
This  is  the  principal  source  in  the  town,  and  from  it 
many  of  the  hotels  and  baths  are  supplied.  I think 
you  would  smile  if  you  could  see  the  fittings  up  of  the 
baths  belonging  to  our  landlord’s  establishment ; we 
have  to  descend  to  what  appears  like  the  lower  regions, 
and  enter  a long  room.  In  the  floor  of  this,  are  sunk 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  baths ; a slight  wooden  parti- 
tion, not  more  than  eight  feet  high,  divides  one  little 
cabinet  from  another.  There  are  pipes  attached  to 
each  bath  for  the  admittance  of  hot  water. 

It  is  not  till  after  a certain  number  of  glasses  of 
water  have  been  drank,  that  the  German  physician  will 
allow  his  patient  to  take  breakfast,  and  even  then  he 
is  limited  to  a particular  diet.  After  breakfast  the 
bath  succeeds  at  a short  interval. 

As  W — is  too  unwell  to  dine  at  the  table  d'hote, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  make  arrangements  for 
having  dinner  sent  up  into  our  apartment,  and  this 
was  at  first  attended  with  some  inconvenience.  Regina 
(our  waiting  maid)  introduced  a cook  to  our  notice 
who  was  to  dress  the  articles  we  pur-chased,  but  we 
were  soon  obliged  to  give  up  this  plan,  as  the  joint  of 
meat  was  sent  home  by  our  German  purveyor,  half  an 
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hour  before  the  vegetables.  Our  friend  the  Count, 
mentioned  to  us  an  excellent  restaurateur  who  lives 
close  by,  and  for  a very  small  sum,  he  sends  us  a 
good  dinner,  in  every  respect  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  invalid.  I should  not  dwell  upon  this 
subject  but  that  I think  it  possible  when  you  visit 
Germany  you  may  find  the  information  useful.  I have 
been  to  the  market  several  times ; the  supply  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  good  and  the  price  of  each  very  low. 
Eggs  are  exceedingly  plentiful,  they  arc  sold  thirty-six 
for  a shilling.  The  vin  ordinaire  is  very  cheap.  We 
find  we  pay  much  less  for  our  apartments  in  this  Bad 
Haus  than  we  should  do  in  the  hotels ; and  for  the 
baths  W — takes,  he  is  charged  only  half  the  price  asked 
at  those  places,  while  the  accommodation  is,  I believe, 
nearly  as  good. 

Since  our  arrival  in  Wiesbaden,  the  company  has 
greatly  increased,  and  the  Kur  gardens  are  filled  in 
the  evening  with  persons  of  every  rank  and  station. 
We  have  been  much  struck  with  the  deportment  of 
all  the  visitors,  even  the  poorer  class,  of  whom  many 
come  over  from  Frankfort,  by  the  railway,  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Though  we  often  see  boys  and  men 
stop  at  the  little  rustic  bridge  over  the  piece  of  water, 
to  look  at,  and  admire  the  swans,  wild  ducks  and  gold 
fish,  no  stone  is  ever  thrown  to  alarm  these  pretty 
creatures ; and,  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are  all 
so  tame,  that  the  fish  dispute  with  the  birds  for  the 
crumbs  of  bread  thrown  to  them  by  the  spectators.  I 
often  wish  my  little  C — could  share  with  us,  the 
amusement  we  have  in  watching  and  feeding  the  fish 
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and  birds.  If  one  of  the  former  seize  a piece  of  bread  too 
large  to  swallow  at  once,  the  majestic  swan  does  not 
think  it  below  his  dignity  to  sail  after  it  and  take  the 
food  from  the  mouth  of  the  poor  little  fish.  This 
amusing  incident  often  occurs.  During  the  last 
week  the  gardens  have  increased  every  day  in  beauty. 
Labourers  have  been  actively  engaged  in  planting  out 
numerous  hot-house  plants,  and  eighteen  good  sized 
orange  trees,  with  fruit  just  turning,  from  the  green  to 
the  yellow  hue,  have  been  placed  in  the  front,  and  the 
back  of  the  Kur  Saal.  We  generally  visit  the  gardens 
every  day,  and  their  shady  alleys  are  now  so  delight- 
ful, that  even  during  the  greatest  heat,  we  can  take  a 
ramble.  Sometimes  when  W — feels  sufficiently  strong, 
we  prolong  our  walk  through  the  shrubberies  to  the 
Dietenmuhle,  a pleasant  retired  spot,  where  fruit  and 
other  refreshments  can  be  procured.  I occasionally 
leave  W — to  rest  here,  and  then  go  on  to  the  ruined 
castle  of  Sonnenberg,  a spot  much  frequented  by  the 
lovers  of  antiquity. 

The  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Nassau 
are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  Kur  gardens,  accom- 
panied by  a single  footman.  The  Duke  himself  fre- 
quently walks  quite  unattended  through  the  streets  of 
Wiesbaden.  He  is  young  and  has  an  amiable  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  every  earthly  prospect  from 
the  tranquil  state  of  his  people,  and  the  mild  nature 
of  his  government,  of  a happy  reign.  * 

* Since  writing  the  above  in  1843,  I have  heard  of  the  premature  and 
lamented  decease  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Nassau.  We  saw  this  beau- 
tiful young  woman  at  the  baths  of  Kissengen,  where  she  was  staying 
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We  are  told  he  is  much  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and 
it  has  amused  us,  to  hear,  in  this  little  state,  the 
reference  there  is  constantly  made  to  the  Duke,  as 
reigning  sovereign.  The  Duchy  of  Nassau  is  in 
size  less  than  our  English  county,  Northumberland. 
Its  upper  portion  lies  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  consists  of  an  alternation  of  hill  and 
dale.  Owing  to  its  elevation,  the  climate  is  extreme ; 
the  heat  being  very  great  in  summer,  and  the  cold  ' 
intense  in  winter.  That  part  of  the  Duke’s  domain 
which  stretches  from  the  Taunus  Mountains  to  the 
Rhine  and  Maine,  enjoys  a very  different  climate ; 
the  Rheingau,  which  is  included  within  its  limits 
being  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  in  Europe. 
The  whole  of  Nassau  may  be  considered  as  highly 
productive.  The  rugged  hills  are  generally  covered 
with  fine  forests,  while  the  fields  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats,  are  uninclosed  by  fences,  but  bordered  by 
apple  trees  yielding  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  The 
poor  are  said  to  be  contented  with  their  situation,  but 
the  severity  of  the  forest  laws  must  press  heavily  upon 
them.  The  woods  extend  over  a large  proportion  of 
land,  and  although  the  peasantry  see  themselves  sur- 

with  her  father  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  and  other  members 
of  her  family.  She  was  peculiarly  lovely  in  her  person,  and  had  an  ex- 
pression of  sweetness  and  purity,  that  excited  the  interest  of  all  who  saw 
her.  A few  months  after  we  left  Kissengen,  we  heard  of  her  union  to 
the  young  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  rejoiced  at  the  marriage,  as  one  that 
offered  to  the  gentle  daughter  of  the  stem  grand  Duke,  a prospect  of 
more  happiness  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  inmates  of  a tyrannical 
court.  Again,  a few  months  passed  away,  and  we  were  informed  that 
death  had  suddenly  deprived  the  young  Duke  of  one  who  appeared 
to  possess  every  quality  that  could  add  lustre  to  her  exalted  station. 
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rounded  by  firing  in  abundance,  they  dare  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  provision  bountiful  nature  thus  sets 
before  them.  " For  a load  of  sear  wood,  a child  is 
fined  thirty  four  kreutzers,  * and  a grown  up  person 
fifty  four  kreutzers ; if  the  wood  be  green,  the  fine  is 
doubled.  For  a load  of  dead  leaves  a child  is  fined 
from  twenty  six  to  twenty  eight  kreutzers,  and  a grown 
up  person  from  forty  six  to  forty  eight ; for  a load  of 
green  grass  torn  up  by  the  hand,  a child  thirty 
kreutzers,  and  a grown  up  person  fifty.  Should  a 
sickle  or  scythe  be  used,  the  fine  then  becomes  doubled, 
as  it  likewise  is  in  case  of  a second  trespass : for  a 
third  the  punishment  is  imprisonment.  It  is  against 
the  Duke’s  laws,  to  take  bird’s  nests ; even  those  of 
birds  of  prey  cannot  be  taken  without  the  permission 
of  the  keeper  of  the  forests.” 

The  wild  sports  of  Germany  appear  to  possess  a 
high  place  among  the  amusements  of  its  Princes,  and 
the  attachment  evinced  to  them  by  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety is  ardent  and  universal.  The  jagers  or  keepers 
are  important  personages ; and,  with  their  subordi- 
nates, wear  a uniform  that  gives  them  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  soldiers  than  peaceable  sportsmen.  The 
quantity  of  game  shot  in  some  parts  of  Germany  is 
almost  incredible,  and  the  great  proprietors  are  glad  of 
the  assistance  of  their  friends  to  thin  their  game  lands. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau  has  a favourite  hunting  seat, 
called  the  Platte,  at  a short  distance  from  Wiesbaden. 
It  stands  in  a peculiarly  striking  situation,  on  one  of 
the  Taunus  hills,  1300  feet  above  the  river,  and  com- 
mands a noble  view  of  the  Rhine  and  Wiesbaden. 

* Three  kreutzers  make  one  penny  English. 
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The  extensive  forests  belonging  to  the  Duke  stretch 
around  the  building,  and  offer  to  the  sportsman  a wide 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill. 

A gentleman,  long  resident  in  Germany,  gave  us 
the  other  evening,  a very  animated  description  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sport  pursued.  The  forests  abound 
with  wild  boar,  deer  and  roe  bucks.  Hunting  the 
boar  is  often  a dangerous  amusement,  as  when  infuri- 
ated, the  animal  will  turn  and  violently  rush  on  his 
assailant.  The  perfection  of  the  hunter’s  art  is  to  re- 
ceive the  attack  of  the  boar  upon  his  spear,  so  as  to 
thrust  it  into  the  throat  of  the  enraged  creature.  Our 
informant  had  been  present  several  times  at  what  is 
called  the  Treib  Jagd  or  Battue.  This  must  be  an 
animated  scene,  though  I confess  I do  not  at  all  like 
the  idea  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  made  on  these  oc- 
casions, among  the  wild  denizens  of  the  forest.  The 
peasants  of  the  neighbouring  country  are  employed  to 
surround  a portion  of  the  forest,  and  gradually  enclose 
all  the  animals  within  a narrow  compass.  The  sports- 
men then  stand,  and  shoot  at  the  game  thus  collected 
together,  and  the  havoc  made  is  generally  very  great. 

These  Battues  are  sometimes  conducted  on  such  a 
large  scale,  that  several  thousand  head  of  hares,  part- 
ridges and  pheasants  are  killed,  besides  an  immense 
quantity  of  foxes,  deer,  roe,  and  other  animals. 
Wolves  are  still  occasionally  seen  in  the  winter.  Last 
year,  two  were  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wies- 
baden. In  severe  winters,  the  Rhine  is  frozen  over, 
and  these  animals  then  descend  from  the  Alps,  and 
cross  the  river  on  the  ice.  * * * * * 
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I am  obliged  to  say  farewell  for  the  present,  but  must 
first  tell  you  that,  during  the  last  fortnight,  we  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a German  lady,  whose  society 
will,  we  expect,  be  a great  advantage  to  us,  as  it  regards 
the  rapid  acquirement  of  the  language.  Madame  B. 
at  present,  speaks  no  English,  but  is  as  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  it,  as  I am  with  German,  and 
we  have  therefore  made  an  agreement  to  spend  some 
time  every  day,  for  our  mutual  benefit,  in  the  study  of 
the  two  languages.  You  would  be  amused  to  hear  the 
first  lessons  we  have  received  from,  and  given  to,  each 
other.  So  high  a rank  do  the  Germans  hold  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
their  language  cannot  fail  to  open  a rich  source  of 
gratification,  and  I already  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  I shall  be  able  to  read  with  pleasure,  the  works 
of  their  most  eminent  authors. 
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Wiesbaden,  June. 

"VVe  have  now  been  staying  here  some  weeks,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  inform  you,  dear  W — does  not  derive  the 
benefit  he  expected  from  the  baths  of  this  place ; we, 
therefore,  purpose  proceeding  soon  to  Bad  Kissengen, 
in  Bavaria.  Before  leaving  Nassau,  I felt  a great  wish 
to  visit  the  castle  of  the  Duke  at  Biberich,  and  the 
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town  of  Mayence,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I now  give  you  a short 
account  of  a delightful  excursion  I made  the  other  day 
to  these  places  with  Madame  B.  The  distance  was  too 
great  for  my  dear  husband  to  walk;  but,  as  our  socia- 
ble friend  the  Count  de  M.  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  to 
be  his  companion  during  my  short  absence,  I was  ena- 
bled to  avail  myself  of  the  proposal  made  to  take  the 
long-wished  for  excursion.  Our  plan  was,  to  walk 
to  Biberich,  (which  is  three  miles  distant  from  Wies- 
baden,) examine  the  castle,  enjoy  its  splendid  views, 
and  then  proceed  by  the  steamer  up  the  Rhine  to 
Mayence,  which  town  we  should  reach  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  After  looking  at  the  different  objects  of  in- 
terest to  be  seen  there,  we  purposed  crossing  the  river, 
by  the  bridge  of  boats  to  Cassel,  and  thence  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  railway  to  Wiesbaden,  a distance  of  about 
six  miles. 

After  an  early  dinner,  we  set  out  on  our  walk,  which 
led  through  rich  corn-fields,  interspersed  and  bordered 
by  numerous  apple  and  other  fruit  trees.  I recognized 
among  the  wild  flowers,  many  of  our  English  favou- 
rites, such  as  the  larkspur,  the  corn  blue  bottle,  and 
scabious.  The  corn  blue  bottle  called  by  the  French 
Bluet,  is  often  worn  by  the  German  ladies  as  an  or- 
nament for  their  hair.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  out- 
walk, we  came  in  sight  of  the  Rhine  and  the  distant 
mountains.  Entering  the  village,  we  soon  found  our 
way  to  the  pleasant  gardens  that  surround  the  palace. 
These  are  very  extensive,  and  are  opened  to  the  public 
with  a liberality  worthy  of  imitation  in  our  own  coun- 
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try.  When  I found  the  Duke  was  at  Biberich,  I was 
afraid  of  intruding  upon  his  privacy,  by  proceeding 
through  his  grounds  : but  my  friend  assured  me,  with 
true  German  feeling,  that  all  the  princes  of  her  coun- 
try delighted  in  the  open  and  unrestrained  enjoyment 
of  their  people  in  their  public  and  private  gardens. 
This  certainly  is  a great  and  marked  characteristic  of 
Germany,  and  a feature  worthy  of  notice,  as  perhaps 
forming  one  important  ingredient  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
tentment so  visible  among  the  lower  classes  of  this 
country.  There  is  a blessed  freedom  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  speaks  volumes  for 
the  good  mutual  understanding,  which  must  exist  be- 
tween sovereign  and  subject.  On  any  public  holiday 
or  festival,  the  people  stream  into  the  gardens,  wan- 
dering where  they  list,  without  the  most  distant  idea 
of  trespassing  or  giving  offence.  As  Howitt  in  his 
“ Rural  life  in  Germany,”  remarks  : — “ While  property 
is  sacred  to  the  possessor,  nature  is,  as  it  should  be, 
unrestrictedly  yours,  and  every  man's.”  One  of  the 
objects,  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  gardens  at  Biberich, 
is  a miniature  castle  containing  a number  of  Roman 
antiquities.  After  inspecting  these,  we  walked  to  the 
front  of  the  castle,  passing  on  our  way,  the  Duke, 
who  was,  with  a party  of  friends,  enjoying  the  fresh 
air  in  a shady  recess.  The  palace  is  remarkable  for 
the  exquisite  views  it  commands  up  and  down  the 
Rhine,  and  for  the  splendour  and  taste  with  which 
it  is  fitted  up.  We  could  see  from  the  terrace  of  the 
castle,  the  red  towers  and  fortifications  of  the  town  of 
Mayence  ; and,  while  admiring  the  scenery  before  us, 
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the  steamer  came  near,  to  disembark  its  passengers 
for  the  Spas  of  Nassau  : and  we  gladly  availed  our- 
selves of  its  assistance,  to  be  conveyed  to  our  proposed 
destination.  I should  mention  that  Biberich  stands 
on  the  border  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  Above  this 
point,  for  some  little  distance,  both  shores  of  the 
Rhine  belong  to  the  grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
Mayence  is  the  principal  town  in  the  dominions  of  the 
latter  prince;  and,  from  its  beautiful  situation  and 
remains  of  Roman  antiquities,  possesses  several  claims 
to  notice.  I was  pleased  to  have  my  first  view  of 
it  from  the  river,  as  that  is  the  point  from  which  it 
is  seen  to  most  advantage  ; the  interior,  like  Cologne, 
and  some  other  towns  in  Germany,  not  being  equal  to 
its  appearance  from  a distance. 

Upon  landing  at  Mayence,  my  kind  cicerone, 
Madame  B — conducted  me  to  the  public  buildings  she 
considered  most  interesting.  We  first  walked  to  the 
Cathedra],  which  is  a large  edifice,  in  the  Gothic  style. 
It  has  been  so  frequently  repaired,  after  injuries  (re- 
ceived, during  times  of  warfare,)  that  but  a small  por- 
tion remains  to  shew  the  original  structure.  Many 
monuments  of  former  Archbishops  and  Electors  line 
its  walls.  In  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the  crown  was 
placed  on  the  heads  of  the  German  Emperors  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  alone  had  the  right  to 
perform  this  important  ceremony.  The  tomb  of  one 
of  these  lordly  ecclesiastics,  bears  upon  it  the  effigies 
of  no  less  than  three  Emperors,  who  had  been  crowned 
by  his  hand.  At  the  present  day,  Mayence  is  only  a 
Bishopric.  In  former  times,  in  addition  to  his 
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Church  preferments,  its  Archbishop  possessed  the 
dignity  of  first  Elector,  and  exercised  great  influence 
at  the  Diets  of  the  Empire,  where  he  presided.  The 
first  Archbishop  was  an  Englishman,  named  Boniface, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  converting  many  of 
the  German  Pagans  to  Christianity,  Although  the  town 
has  lost  much  of  its  importance  of  late  years,  it  is 
still  considered  the  principal  fortress  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  is  occupied  by  equal  numbers  of 
Prussian  and  Austrian  soldiers.  Mayence  claims  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Gutemberg, 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  with  metal  types. 
A large  bronze  statue  of  this  benefactor  to  his  country, 
is  erected  on  a clear  space  in  the  town.  Upon  the 
ramparts  still  exist  the  remains  of  Roman  architecture 
in  an  old  tower,  which  is  situated  within  the  citadel. 
The  town  possesses,  in  common  with  other  places  in 
Germany,  most  agreeable  public  gardens.  These  are 
justly  celebrated  for  the  extensive  views  they  command 
over  the  Rheingau,  the  Taunus  mountains  and  the 
Rhine.  After  having  spent  an  hour  and  half  very 
pleasantly  at  Mayence,  we  crossed  the  river  to  Cassel. 
When  midway,  we  were  obliged  to  pause  for  some 
minutes  to  view  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun,  as  he 
sunk  behind  the  distant  mountains  and  illumined  the 
shores  of  the  river  with  his  parting  rays. 

My  companion,  whose  mind  wTas  richly  embued  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  country-people  for  their  noble 
stream,  repeated  to  me  some  of  the  soul-stirring  strains 
of  the  poets  of  her  Fatherland,  with  whom  the  Rhine 
has  ever  proved  a rich  source  of  inspiration.  Amongst 
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the  names  bestowed  upon  it,  is  that  of  the  “ Father  of 
Wine,”  and  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  in  Germany 
is  the  Rhine  Song  : 

“ Am  Rhein,  am  Rhein,  da  wacksen  unsre  Raden, 

Gesegnet  sei  der  Rhein.’* 

A touching  incident  relative  to  these  lines,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  as  communicated 
to  the  gifted  poetess  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  the 
former  was  on  a visit  at  Abbotsford.  “ He  gave  me 
a thrilling  description  of  a scene  which  had  been 
witnessed  by  a friend  of  his  at  Ehrenbreitstein — the 
German  army  of  liberators  crossing  the  Rhine  after 
their  victories.  Upon  the  first  gleam  of  the  noble 
river,  they  burst  forth  into  the  song  of  “ Am  Rhein, 
am  Rhein  ! ” They  were  two  days  crossing,  during 
which  the  rock  and  the  castle  rang  out  to  the  peal  of 
this  gallant  strain ; and  even  the  Cossacks,  as  they 
passed  over,  caught  the  national  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  clash  and  clang,  and  the  roar  of  their  stormy  war- 
music,  swelled  out  the  chorus  of  “Am  Rhein,  am 
Rhein.”  * 

* The  Germans  are  proud  of  considering  the  1 Father  Rhine,’  as 
more  particularly  their  own  stream,  but  the  glowing  language  in  which 
poets  of  other  nations  have  described  its  course,  shews  how  universally 
implanted  in  the  human  breast,  is  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  beau- 
tiful. A celebrated  French  writer  on  Germany,  (who  is  one  of  the 
many  melancholy  instances  of  genius,  unconsecrated  to  the  service  and 
glory  of  the  great  Creator,)  thus  writes  respecting  it;  “ Les  paysages 
dont  le  Rhin  est  eutourd  sont  superbe  presque  partout,  on  dirait  que  ce 
fleuve  est  le  genie  tutelaire  de  L’Allemagne  ; ses  dots  sont  pure,  rapides 
et  majestueux,  comme  la  vie  d’un  ancien  hdros.  La  Danube  se  divise  en 
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Upon  arriving  at  Cassel  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a train  just  about  to  leave  for  Wiesbaden,  and  in 
a very  short  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  arriving  in 
safety  at  our  temporary  homes.  Dear  W — was  much 
interested  in  hearing  the  particulars  of  this  pleasant, 
though  short  excursion,  and  I was  happy  to  find  the 
society  of  his  friend  had  been  so  agreeable  to  him,  that 
he  had  not  had  occasion  to  regret  my  absence.  If  my 
dear  husband  were  in  health,  and  our  children  with  us, 
I know  of  nothing  that  would  give  me  more  delight 
than  to  take  up  our  abode  for  some  weeks,  during  the 
summer,  in  one  of  the  little  villages  on  the  Rhine,  and 
spend  the  time  in  visits  to  the  many  spots  of  interest 
around,  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  peasantry.  I feel  much  interested 
in  the  latter,  for  there  is  an  air  of  hearty  sincerity  in 
the  German  Bauer,  that  gives  at  once  an  idea  of  the 
national  characteristics  of  good  faith  and  honesty. 

On  the  Sabbath,  a great  many  country-people  come 
into  the  town  for  the  Protestant  service,  and  I have 
been  gratified  several  times  when  attending  the  Church 
to  hear  the  manner  in  which  young  and  old  united  in 
the  solemn  anthem  of  praise.  It  appeared  as  though 
one  spirit  animated  the  whole  assembly,  and  excited 
all  to  offer  their  tribute  of  thanksgiving.  Music  forms 

plusieurs  branches.  Les  ondes  de  l’Elbe  et  de  la  Spree  se  tronblent  fa- 
cilcment  par  l’orage.  Le  Rhin  senl  est  presque  inalterable.  Les  contrdes 
qu'il  traverse  paraisaent  tont  a la  fois  si  serieuses  et  si  varides,  si  fertiles 
et  si  solitaires,  qu'on  scrait  tentd  de  croire  que  c'est  lui-meme  qui  les  a 
cultivdes,  et  que  les  hommes  d’a  present  n’y  sont  pour  rien.  Ce  fleuve 
raconte,  en  passant,  les  hants  faits  des  temps  jadis,  et  l’ombre  d’Armi- 
nius  scmble  error  encore  sur  ces  mages  escarpds.” 
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an  important  part  in  the  education  of  the  German 
peasant,  and  to  those  persons  who  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  congregational  singing,  it  is  at  once 
delightful  and  overpowering  to  listen  to  the  simple, 
but  harmonious  voices  of  the  assembled  worshippers. 
It  might  perhaps  be  desirable  that  some  of  the  singers 
could  modulate  their  voices  to  a lower  key,  but  I 
question  if  even  a delicate  ear  could  detect  any  want 
of  harmony  in  the  sounds  uttered  by  these  humble 
peasants. 

We  have  had  much  reason  to  see  the  goodness  of 
God  towards  us,  since  our  arrival  at  this  place,  in  in- 
clining the  hearts  of  many  to  shew  us  kindness.  We 
have  received  several  marks  of  sympathy  from  Mr.  L — 
who  I mentioned  to  you  as  the  resident  chaplain,  and 
he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  obtaining  for  us  the 
advice  of  an  English  physician  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  enjoys  a high  reputation  in  Wiesbaden.  Although 
circumstances  subsequently  arose  to  prevent  our  avail- 
ing ourselves  fully  of  the  advice  given  by  Dr. , I 

cannot  but  allude  to  his  kind  and  disinterested  conduct. 
May  he  enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  the  blessing  promised 
to  those  who  delight  to  minister  to  the  servants  of 
Christ.  ******** 

Our  intercourse  with  the  Count  de  M — has  also  been 
very  agreeable,  and  many  a weary  hour  of  lassitude 
and  suffering  has  been  beguiled  in  listening  to  the 
details  he  has  given  dear  W — of  his  former  active  life. 
The  Count  was  for  twenty  years  Captain  in  the  French 
Guards,  and  was  concerned  in  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
He  was  one  of  the  officers  deputed  to  accompany 
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Charles  X.  out  of  France,  and  he  remarked  to  us  that 
the  whole  Royal  family  had  been  so  much  accustomed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  that  they  were  not  so 
depressed  as  might  have  been  expected,  rather  thinking 
themselves  happy  in  escaping  from  France  with  safety. 
The  Count  observed  that  it  was  a part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Princes,  to  be  taught  to  notice  and  remember 
persons.  He  said  in  1828,  being  at  Paris,  and  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  Governor  of  the  little  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  then  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  he  was 
presented  to  the  Duke,  (at  that  time  only  eight  years 
of  age,)  who  had  evidently  been  instructed  what  to 
say.  He  came  up,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  Count, 
said,  “You  have  served  in  Spain  in  the  Campaign 
with  my  Governor.”  “Yes,  your  Royal  Highness,  I 
had  that  honour upon  which  the  Duke  asked  him 
many  questions  respecting  the  towns  he  had  visited  and 
the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed  in  Spain.  After 
a short  time,  having  finished  his  task,  he  turned  to 
his  Governor,  who  nodded  approval.  After  our  friend 
had  seen  the  fall  of  his  party  in  France,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, and  was  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
young  Prince  and  Princess  of  Hesse.  Upon  the 
marriage  of  the  latter  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  Count  accompanied  her  to  that 
country,  but  has  been  obliged  to  return  to  Germany, 
as  the  severe  winters  of  that  northern  part  of  Europe, 
have  induced  a painful  disorder  which  has  brought  him 
to  Wiesbaden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hot  baths.  He 
enjoys  a considerable  pension  from  the  Grand  Duke, 
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and  our  landlord  informs  us,  spends  a large  propor- 
tion of  his  income  in  acts  of  charity.  He  is  a member 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  France,  and 
possesses  that  pleasing  politeness  which  characterised 
the  old  Regime. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  week,  I visited  in 
company  with  Madame  B — the  public  museum  and 
library  of  Wiesbaden.  The  former  contains  some 
interesting  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  a good 
collection  of  different  antiquities,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  library  is  valuable,  and  consists 
of  six  thousand  well  selected  volumes.  The  building 
appropriated  to  these  things,  is  the  Schlosschen,  (or 
little  palace)  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
branch  of  the  Royal  Family. 

We  took  to-day,  our  last  walk  through  the  Kur 
gardens,  as  to-morrow  we  must  prepare  for  our 
journey  to  Kissengen.  The  Germans  appear  almost 
to  live  out  of  doors  this  warm  weather,  and  I wish, 
my  dear  Father,  you  could  see  the  animated  groups 
we  observe  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the 
garden.  The  only  annoyance  to  us  i3  the  constant 
habit  of  smoking,  which  is  carried  to  such  excess, 
that  sometimes  the  very  air  seems  pervaded  with  the 
scent.  The  Kur  Saal,  is  now  lighted  up  almost 
every  evening  for  Balls,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Wiesbaden  are  full  of  hope  that  the  season  will 
prove  a good  one,  as  the  names  of  several  sovereign 
princes  and  persons  of  distinction  are  mentioned,  as 
likely  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  Bad.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  German  Princes  should 
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allow  gambling  to  be  carried  on  within  their  domin- 
ions. Many  are  the  unhappy  persons,  ruined  both  in 
this  life  and  hereafter,  by  an  indulgence  in  this  fatal 
passion.  Even  ladies  are  sometimes  seen,  forgetting 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex,  and  entering  with  passionate 
eagerness  into  the  pursuit  of  the  blind  and  fickle 
goddess,  Fortune.  Melancholy  instances  often  occur, 
of  the  effects  produced  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
this  engrossing  pursuit.  I must  not  dwell  upon  this 
painful  subject,  but  hasten  to  conclude  my  letter. 
Dear  W — is  very  unequal  to  the  journey  before  him, 
but  looks  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  proposed  change. 
We  are  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  our  friends,  with 
several  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  at  Kissengen. 
Mr.  L — assures  us  we  shall  find  in  the  English  Chap- 
lain and  his  wife,  kind  Christian  friends,  and  this 
will  tend  much  to  alleviate  any  anxiety  you  might 
feel  on  our  account.  ****** 
Ever  your  affectionate  daughter, 

M.  F. 
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Kissengen,  June. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  this  place,  we  first  went  to  an 
Hotel  recommended  by  the  Count  de  M. ; and  while 
W — rested  from  his  fatigue,  I walked  into  the  Vil- 
lage to  search  for  apartments.  The  day  was  wet, 
and  the  rain  fell  so  fast,  that  I should  not  have  per- 
sisted in  my  efforts  to  find  lodgings,  had  not  the 
Hotel  in  which  we  had  taken  up  our  temporary  abode, 
been  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Altenburg  and  his 
family,  who  are  soon  coming  to  Kissengen.  I was  at 
last  rewarded  for  my  perseverance  in  an  uncomfortable 
walk,  by  finding  some  pleasant  airy  apartments,  in  an 
agreeable  situation.  As  they  were  quite  ready  for  the 
reception  of  visitors,  we  were  able  immediately  to 
enter  them,  and  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  landlady,  and  the  accommodation  provided 
for  us. 

1 must  now  return  to  the  day  we  left  Wiesbaden. 
The  railway  afforded  us  a pleasant  and  quick  transit 
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to  Frankfort,  where  we  remained  a few  days.  This 
city  pleased  us  more,  on  several  accounts,  than  any 
we  have  yet  seen  in  Germany.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  the  houses  well  built,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Cologne,  and  some  other  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Its 
situation  is  highly  favourable  to  commerce,  and  many 
of  its  merchants  and  bankers  have  realized  immense 
fortunes.  Some  of  their  houses,  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maine,  are  noble  edifices.  The  streets  of  the 
new  portion  of  the  city  are  handsome,  and  very 
different  to  those  of  the  old.  The  latter  present  a 
singular  appearance,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  time 
when  Frankfort,  as  the  imperial  free  city,  possessed 
considerable  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  German 
Empire.*  It  is  still  of  great  importance  as  being  the 

* “ The  Empire  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  state  in  Europe,  extending 
its  sway  over  the  Netherlands,  a great  part  of  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
France,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  It  was  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, A.D.  800,  and  consisted  of  a league  of  the  most  powerful  princes, 
seven  of  these  (and  in  later  times  nine,)  had  the  privilege  of  electing 
the  Emperor. 

The  long  line  of  fifty  Emperors  exhibits  not  one  tyrant,  nor  did  any 
one  of  them  fall  by  the  fury  of  the  people.  This  mighty  state  which  had 
existed,  paramount  in  Europe,  longer  than  any  in  ancient  or  modern 
times ; received  its  death-blow,  from  the  discord  which  the  Reformation 
created.  It  sickened,  undermined  through  foreign  jealousy ; till,  divided 
as  it  had  been,  it  was  dissolved  under  the  influence  of  Napoleon.  The 
more  powerful  princes,  who  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  had  with 
the  titles  of  dukes  and  kings,  become  independent  sovereigns,  now 
coalesced  together  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight,  and  in  June  1815, 
formed  what  is  called  the  German  confederation,  by  which  all  are  pledged 
to  mutual  assistance,  in  maintaining  independence.  The  German  con- 
federation comprises  the  following  independent  states,  viz. — one  Empire 
— Austria.  Five  Kingdoms — Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Wirtemberg.  Seventeen  Davies  and  Grand  Duchies— Baden,  2 Hessen, 
Holstein,  Luxemburg,  4 Saxon  Duchies,  Brunswick,  2 Mecklenburgs, 
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city  in  which  the  Diet  of  the  German  Confederation  is 
held.  As  we  remained  only  a limited  time  in  Frank- 
fort, we  were  not  able  to  visit  many  of  the  principal 
buildings.  The  Stsedel  Museum  of  pictures  pleased 
me  much,  as  being  a proof  of  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens.  The  history  of  its  origin  is,  that  in  1816, 
a rich  banker  bequeathed  his  large  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  prints  to  the  city,  with  a sufficient  sum  of 
money  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  this 
institution.  The  building  bears  the  name  of  its 
founder,  and  is  fitted  up  with  great  cost.  Some  of 
the  paintings  contained  in  it,  are  good  specimens  of 
the  German  and  Flemish  masters,  and  the  collection 
of  casts  from  the  antique  is  excellent.  One  of  the 
designs  of  the  munificent  banker,  was  to  found  an 
Academy  for  young  artists,  and  this  good  intention 
has  been  carried  into  effect.  The  Dom  or  Cathedral 
of  Frankfort,  does  not  possess  much  beauty  as  an 
edifice,  yet  is  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a more  perfect  specimen  of  old  German  archi- 
tecture, than  many  other  cathedrals.  Within  its 
walls  also  the  Electors  of  the  Empire  chose  their 
sovereign,  and  there  he  afterwards  received  the  crown. 

In  the  market-place  of  Frankfort,  is  situated  an 
old  building,  called  the  Romcr,  or  Town  House,  which 
like  the  cathedral,  is  interesting  from  its  connection 
with  the  events  that  took  place  at  the  coronation  of 

Oldenburg,  Nassau,  3 Anhalts.  Eleven  Principalities — 2 Schwarzburgs, 
2 Hohenzollem,  Lichtenstein,  2 Reuss,  2 Lippe,  Waldeck  and  Hom- 
burg.  Four  Free-Toums — Frankfort  on  Maine,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburg.” — M urra  v. 
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the  Emperor.  The  festivities  attending  this  ceremony 
were  celebrated  within  its  walls,  and  in  the  banquet- 
ting-room,  is  to  be  seen,  in  regular  succession,  a long 
line  of  portraits  of  the  Emperors.  As  W — was 
anxious  to  see  more  of  the  city  than  was  possible  in 
the  short  walks  he  was  able  to  take,  we  hired  a carriage 
and  took  a drive  through  and  around  it.  The  extent 
of  the  Free  City's  territory  is  little  more  than  ten 
square  miles,  and  on  the  high  roads,  are  built  small 
watch  towers,  which  we  were  told  marked  its  limits. 
The  public  gardens  are  delightfully  situated,  encircling 
the  town  as  a verdant  belt,  and  forming  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  ancieDt  fortifications,  whose  site  they 
occupy.  They  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  a number 
of  men  being  constantly  engaged  in  this  employment, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a population  of  fifty  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  instance  of  a flower 
being  stolen  or  any  molestation  being  offered  to  the 
singing  birds,  which  abound  in  the  gardens.  * * 

The  Jews  of  Frankfort  are  an  important  body,  and 
occupy  exclusively  several  streets.  You  are  aware  that 
the  great  family  of  Rothschild  originally  sprung  from 
Frankfort ; and  the  humble  dwelling  is  still  to  be  seen, 
in  which  they  were  born.  The  present  residence  of 
the  Baron  de  Rothschild  (the  branch  of  the  family 
residing  at  Frankfort,)  is  of  more  than  princely  splen- 
dour. 

In  making  some  purchases  of  the  Jews,  we  were 
struck  by  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Israelitish  nation.  He,  who  knew  the  hearts  of  all 
men  described  their  forefathers  as  “ full  of  extortion," 
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and  it  is  in  little  as  well  as  great  things  that  the 
character  thus  given  by  the  Saviour  is  seen  to  be 
correct.  There  is  much  interest  attached  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Jews,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
countries.  During  the  last  hundred  years  these  peo- 
ple have  made  great  advances  in  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  many  of  them  now  attend  the  Universities  in 
Germany  and  have  pursued  with  much  success  a 
literary  course.  The  learned  Mendelsohn,  who  is 
sometimes  called  the  Jewish  Socrates,  was  one  of  the 
first  who  gave  au  impetus  to  the  minds  of  his  brethren. 
Ilis  efforts  to  awaken  in  them  a love  of  literature  and 
science  were  crowned  with  success,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted,  that  while  bursting  the  bonds  of  Rabbinical 
superstition,  he  should  not  have  been  led  to  embrace 
the  truths  of  the  gospel.  It  is  said  that  Lavater  wrote 
to  him,  placing  before  him  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  urging  him  to  embrace  it ; but  the 
Jewish  philosopher  had  imbibed  a spirit  of  scepticism 
from  the  learned  men  with  whom  he  associated,  and 
his  reply  was  strongly  tinctured  with  it.  “ Many  of 
the  German  Jews  of  the  present  day  hardly  take  any 
pains  to  conceal  their  sceptical  opinions;  and  they 
have  established  a kind  of  reformed  worship,  with 
views  opposed  to  all  revelation.  As  they  possess 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  they  are  by  no 
means  at  a loss  for  channels  through  which  to  propo- 
gate  their  sentiments ; and  they  have  exchanged  their 
once  fondly  cherished  hope  of  a restoration  to  their 
native  land,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Messiah,  for  a 
zealous  participation  in  the  various  schemes  of  revolu- 
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tionary  change,  which  from  time  to  time  appear  to 
perplex  and  alarm  the  sovereigns  of  Germany.”  * 
Judaism  still,  however  possesses  many  devoted  ad- 
herents on  the  Continent,  and  so  great  is  the  zeal  of 
some  of  these  persons,  that  it  often  induces  them  to 
undertake  the  office  of  Teacher  for  a very  small  remu- 
neration, hoping  thus  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
perhaps  making  proselytes.  Since  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tains  have  been  directed  to  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  some  most  encouraging  instances  have 
occurred,  to  shew  that  the  blessing  of  the  God  of 
Israel  rests  on  their  labours.  Amongst  the  foretgost 
in  this  good  work  have  been  the  Moravians,  and  the 
prayer  introduced  by  them  into  their  Liturgy,  with 
relation  to  this  subject,  is  one  that  should  find  an  echo 
in  the  heart  of  every  servant  of  Christ.  “ Deliver  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel  from  their  blindness  and  estrange- 
ment, and  make  us  acquainted  with  their  seared  ones. 
Bring  in  the  tribe  of  J udah  in  its  time,  and  bless  its 
first  fruits  among  us,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in,  and  so  all  Israel  be  saved.”  * * * 

Our  Hotel  was  very  pleasantly  situated,  looking  out 
on  a square,  in  which  military  exercises  are  often 
carried  on.  The  music  of  the  German  band  is  so  fine, 
that  many  persons  come  from  a distance  to  hear  it,  and 
we  could  sit  at  our  window  and  have  this  gratification. 

We  found,  when  at  Frankfort,  that  there  were  two 
routes  by  either  of  which  we  could  proceed  to  Kissen- 
gen,  one  by  posting,  which  occupies  two  days,  and 

* Huie's  Hiitory  of  the  Jews. 
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the  other  by  taking  the  steamer  up  the  Maine  to 
Wurtzburg,  from  which  place  a Diligence  goes  in  a few' 
hours  to  Kissengen.  As  being  the  least  likely  to  fatigue 
an  invalid,  we  preferred  the  latter  plan.  We  embarked 
early  in  the  morning,  on  board  the  steamer ; it  was 
but  a small  vessel  and  crowded  with  passengers,  which 
occasioned  some  inconvenience.  As  we  proceeded  up 
the  river,  its  banks  gradually  became  interesting  and 
in  many  parts  the  scenery  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
Rhine.  The  peasants  were  engaged  in  trimming  their 
vines  which  require  constant  attention  and  care,  but 
repay  well  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them.  The  boat 
stopped  many  times  to  take  up  passengers,  and  thus  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  different  costumes 
of  the  countrypeople,  some  of  the  head  dresses  of  the 
women  were  very  peculiar.  We  had  an  agreeable  com- 
panion on  board  in  an  intelligent  boy,  the  son  of  an 
English  physician,  who  was  going  to  join  his  family  in  a 
small  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  After  witnessing 
the  happy  meeting  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  on  the 
arrival  of  our  young  friend  at  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion, we  left  him  full  of  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  he 
was  about  to  enjoy  in  exploring  the  country,  around  the 
secluded  spot  chosen  for  his  family’s  summer  resi- 
dence. The  passengers  rested  for  the  night  at  a 
small  town,  (the  name  of  which  I have  forgotten),  and 
we  had  there  a true  specimen  of  German  beds  and 
the  degree  of  comfort  attached  to  them.  The  atten- 
dance also  was  far  from  being  good : and  as  the 
party  from  the  steamer  was  a large  one,  we  soon 
found  that  a long  time  must  elapse  before  the  wants 
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of  all  would  be  supplied  by  the  phlegmatic  German 
at  the  head  of  the  little  establishment.  After  a long 
delay,  supper  was  announced,  which  consisted  of  the 
usual  soup  and  venison.  It  is  as  well  perhaps  to 
mention,  that  when  nothing  else  can  be  procured 
suitable  for  an  invalid,  the  latter  is  generally  to  be 
had,  and  forms  one  of  the  best  articles  of  diet  in 
such  cases.  We  were  roused  from  our  slumbers  the 
following  morning  at  an  early  hour,  and  proceeded  on 
ourvoyage.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  was 
much  wilder  in  its  character  than  on  the  previous  day, 
and  the  mountains,  in  many  places,  approach  to  the 
water’s  edge.  When  near  Wurtzburg,  the  heights  were 
pointed  out  to  us  upon  which  the  celebrated  Steinwein 
is  produced,  this  is  so  valuable  that  even  in  the  coun- 
try around,  it  is  sold  at  a very  high  price.  The  vine- 
yards on  the  Maine,  and  immediately  around  Wurtz- 
burg have  long  been  celebrated  as  the  best  in  that 
part  of  Bavaria  formerly  called  the  circle  of  Franconia. 

The  Hotels  of  this  old  town  offered  superior  accom- 
modation to  that  we  had  met  with  in  our  voyage. 
We  were  lodged  in  a most  comfortable  one,  and  were  sur- 
prised by  having  an  English  tea  served  in  true  English 
style.  Before  we  left  the  next  day,  I walked  through 
the  town  and  should  imagine  it  would  prove  a desirable 
residence  for  any  family  who  might  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  to  live  on  the  Continent  for  a short  time. 
The  town  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  east  and 
western  banks  of  the  Maine,  and  a noble  bridge 
unites  the  two  divisions.  The  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  presented  with  the 
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rights  and  privileges,  which  had  till  then  belonged  to 
the  Dukes  of  Franconia,  and  to  shew  the  temporal 
power  they  possessed,  a naked  sword  was  always 
carried  before  them  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity. 
In  1816,  the  territory  attached  to  the  Bishopric  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  There  are 
thirty-  three  churches  in  the  town,  and  of  these  the 
cathedral  is  much  the  largest,  and  contains  some  cu- 
rious old  monuments.  In  1403,  a university  was 
founded  in  Wurtzburg,  still  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  south  of  Germany.  Of  the 
three  universities  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia, Wurtzburg,  and  Munich,  are  Catholic,  and 
Erlangen,  the  only  Protestant  one. 

A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  this  city,  in 
the  staple  produce  of  the  country  around,  viz.  wine, 
the  Maine  and  Rhine  affording  every  advantage  for 
communication  with  the  North  of  Europe.  A project 
is  now  in  contemplation,  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
materially  assist  the  internal  transit  trade  of  Bavaria. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  the  Maine  navigable  to  a 
greater  distance  than  it  now  is ; and,  by  cutting  a 
canal,  unite  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Altmtihl,  a 
tributary  stream  of  the  Danube.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  Wurtzburg,  Kissen- 
gen,  and  other  towns  will  be  very  great  when  this 
undertaking  is  completed. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  at  Wurtzburg,  we 
started  in  the  Diligence  for  Kissengen.  Our  road  lay 
through  a well-cultivated  country,  presenting,  however, 
few  features  of  particular  interest,  till  we  came  near  the 
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Bad.  We  entered  the  little  town  amidst  a pelting 
shower,  which  prevented  our  first  impressions  being 
very  favourable. 

Now,  that  we  are  settled  in  apartments,  and  that 
dear  W — has  overcome,  in  some  degree,  the  fatigue 
of  his  journey,  we  hope  to  make  several  pleasant  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  scenes  around.  The  situation  of  our  land- 
lord’s house  is  exceedingly  agreeable,  standing  in  a 
green  lane  which  leads  into  the  principal  street.  We 
are  to  pay  eight  florins  a week,  including  attendance, 
for  our  apartments. 

Kissengen  was  formerly  a small  village,  but  now  be- 
gins to  take  the  appearance  of  a town,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  buildings  lately  erected  for  visitors. 
It  is  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Maine. 
There  are  regular  posting  roads  from  it  to  Munich, 
Wurtzburg  and  Frankfort.  The  river  Saal  waters  the 
valley  in  which  Kissengen  is  built,  flowing  through 
meadows  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fertility.  The  num- 
ber of  constant  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  is  but 
fifteen  hundred  ; but,  during  the  Bad  season,  several 
thousand  visitors  arrive. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  succeeding  our  ar- 
rival, we  were  aroused  by  the  sound  of  music,  and 
found  it  proceeded  from  the  band  stationed  at  the 
springs.  We  arose  and  went  down.  The  distance  was 
very  short  from  our  apartments,  and  we  soon  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  several  hundreds  of  well 
dressed  persons,  who  were  either  walking  up  and 
down  the  avenues  of  trees,  or  taking  their  glasses  of 
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water  from  one  of  the  sources.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal springs.  The  Pandour,  which  was  first  dis- 
covered ; the  Rakoczy,  (the  most  famed  of  the  three ;) 
and  the  Maxbrunnen,  or  acidulous  spring. 

A kind  of  garden  has  been  planted  around  these 
springs,  and  the  king  of  Bavaria  has  lately  erected 
over  the  Pandour  and  Rakoczy,  an  exceedingly  elegant 
building  of  iron  work,  open  at  the  sides  and  covered 
at  the  roof,  so  as  to  shelter  the  Bad  visitors  from  rain. 
A large  edifice,  called  the  Kur  Saal,  with  covered 
colonnades,  adjoins  the  springs,  and  by  this  means  a 
great  advantage  is  gained  in  wet  weather. 

The  watcrsofthe  three  springs  differ  considerably  in  the 
proportion  of  their  constituent  parts.  The  taste  of  the 
Rakoczy  is  acidulous,  and  strongly  saline.  It  contains 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a grain  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  six- 
teen ounces.  Sometimes  it  is  found  to  affect  the  head, 
and  if  so,  the  glass  is  ordered  to  be  immersed  in  hot 
water,  so  as  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  The  Pandour 
is  situated  close  to  the  Rakoczy,  and  is  used  principally 
for  bathing.  The  Maxbrunnen  is  nearer  the  town 
than  the  two  former.  It  is  much  frequented  by  the 
peasantry,  and  it  is  sometimes  highly  amusing  to  see 
the  groups  assembled  around  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kissengen  are  allowed  a free  use  of  the  springs,  and 
are  said  highly  to  value  their  privilege.  Men  servants 
in  the  king’s  livery  are  in  attendance  to  supply  the 
visitors  with  water,  and  instead  of  an  expensive 
subscription,  such  as  is  usual  at  our  English  Spas, 
persons  are  left  to  their  own  inclination  as  to 
the  amount  they  bestow  upon  these  men,  after 
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completing  the  course  of  the  waters.  The  number 
of  glasses  drank  by  many  of  the  invalids  surprised  me ; 
some  are  ordered  by  their  physician  to  take  from  six  to 
eight  every  morning,  walking  briskly  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  between  each  glass. 

July — The  company  has  much  increased  during  the 
last  week,  and  several  persons  of  high  rank  are  num- 
bered among  the  visitors.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Altenburg,  with  the  two  princesses,  (their  daughters) 
are  arrived,  and  the  latter  attract  general  attention 
from  their  noble  and  yet  affable  carriage.  We  see 
them  every  morning  at  the  springs,  where  their  foot- 
men attend  to  serve  them  with  glasses  of  water  on 
silver  salvers;  they  are  very  lovely  young  women. 
Their  eldest  sister  is  married  to  the  crown  prince  of 
Hanover.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  his 
Duchess  and  three  daughters,  are  also  arrived.  These 
are  related  to  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Altenburg, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  cordiality  that  appears  to 
subsist  between  the  noble  relatives.  We  feel  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  Russian  princesses,  they  are  so 
beautiful  and  modest  in  their  appearance,  and  the 
character  of  their  Father  makes  us  tremble  for  his 
children’s  happiness.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael,  bears 
on  his  countenance,  the  impress  of  a mind  accustomed, 
I should  fear,  to  tyrannize  over  all  beneath  him.  He 
is  seldom  seen  with  any  of  his  family,  but  usually 
walks  accompanied  by  a most  noble  dog,  which  appears 
to  have  a large  share  of  its  master’s  affection  and  takes 
as  little  notice  of  the  crowds  around  him  as  the 
former  does. 
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A splendid  illumination  took  place  the  other  evening 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the  Queen  of  Bavaria.  Upon 
thisoccasion,  theKurSaal,  gardens,  trees,  KurHaus,  and 
springs  were  decked  with  thousands  of  lights.  The 
beds  of  flowers  were  filled  with  painted  paper  lanterns, 
which  had  a very  pretty  effect.  A bust  of  the  Queen  was 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  ornamented  with  flowers, 
and  brilliantly  lighted  up.  We  walked  down  to  the 
springs  about  ten  o’clock,  and  found  apparently  the 
whole  population  of  Kissengen  enjoying  the  scene. 
The  band  of  music  was  surrounded  by  a number  of 
men,  with  immense  pine  flambeaux,  which,  as  they 
waved  them  to  and  fro,  added  to  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  the  sight.  The  people  formed  a large  circle 
around  the  musicians,  and  all  sang,  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  feeling,  the  National  Anthem.  The  sound 
of  cannon  was  heard  rolling  at  intervals,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Altenburg,  (a  hill  close  by.)  The  latter 
was  also  illuminated  at  different  times  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green  flames,  shot 
up  by  turns ; and,  as  one  became  less  brilliant  and 
died  away,  another  appeared  in  a different  part  of  the 
hill.  When  the  lights  placed  about  the  gardens  began 
to  expire,  the  company  also  took  their  departure.  We 
were  much  gratified  with  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
of  beholding  the  manner  in  which  the  peasants  and 
lower  classes  conduct  themselves  on  such  occasions. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  riotous  con- 
duct, and  the  whole  affair  seemed  to  be  a simple  ex- 
pression of  the  affection  felt  by  the  people  for  their 
Queen. 
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The  King  of  Bavaria  visited  Kissengen  a few  days 
ago ; he  came  to  see  the  handsome  iron  pavilion  which 
he  has  caused  to  be  erected  over  the  principal  springs. 
As  the  hour  was  known  at  which  the  King  would 
arrive  at  the  Kur  Haus,  we  went  to  the  apartments  of 
some  friends  who  lodged  within  that  building,  and 
from  their  windows  had  an  excellent  view  of  his 
Majesty.  A dignified  circle  was  assembled  at  the 
Kur  Haus  door,  to  receive  the  King,  consisting  of  the 
Bishop,  provincial  judges  and  other  dignitaries.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  Monarch,  in  his  haste  to 
escape  from  the  shower,  made  a most  unceremonious 
entry  into  the  midst  of  the  circle  waiting  to  receive 
him,  jumping  up  the  stone  steps  of  the  Kur  Haus, 
with  great  agility.  Lewis  Charles,  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  is  a thin,  sickly  looking  person,  but  a man 
of  fine  taste  and  a great  encourager  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  architecture,  and 
some  of  his  subjects  appear  to  think  that  the  money 
spent  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  might  be 
turned  to  better  purposes.  The  Duke  of  Altenburg 
(who  is  his  brother-in-law,)  soon  joined  him,  and 
when  the  rain  had  subsided,  the  two  walked  without 
any  attendant,  to  view  the  different  improvements 
made  since  the  King’s  last  visit  to  Kissengen.  The 
equipage  of  his  majesty’s  carriage  was  as  unlike  royalty 
as  you  can  well  imagine,  consisting  of  a shabby  look- 
ing coach,  drawn  by  six  post  horses,  in  wretched  rope 
harness.  The  favourite  Spa  of  Lewis  Charles,  is  said  to 
be  Bruckenau,  and  he  displays,  we  are  told,  great  affabi- 
lity to  the  English  who  visit  that  place.  The  recovery 
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of  the  Queen  from  a dangerous  malady,  by  the  use 
of  the  Kissengen  waters,  has  it  is  said,  induced  the 
King  to  make  the  recent  improvements  in  this  place ; 
and  it  now  appears  probable  that  it  will  rise  to  be  one 
of  the  most  frequented  Spas  of  Germany.  It  is  even 
now  an  interesting  occupation  to  notice  the  variety  of 
different  nations,  who  have  their  representatives 
here ; a Persian  is  to  be  seen  walking  among  the  other 
visitors,  while  Prussians,  Russians,  Italians,  English, 
and  people  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe  form 
one  vast  throng. 

The  number  of  visitors,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
amounted  to  3000,  but  not  more  thau  balf  are  here 
at  once,  as  after  taking  the  waters  for  six  weeks, 
most  persons  proceed  to  some  other  spring,  to  com- 
plete the  cure. 

The  English  service  here  is  held  in  the  German 
Protestant  church,  and  is  well  attended.  The  Rev. 
W.  M — the  chaplain,  is  a truly  evangelical  preacher, 
and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  in  such  an  important  situa- 
tion as  this,  the  gospel  is  fully  and  faithfully  pro- 
claimed. Several  clergymen  are  staying  at  Kissengen 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  which  in  many  cases 
(similiar  to  dear  W — ’s.,)  have  been  productive  of 
great  benefit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M — shew  us  much  sym- 
pathy, and  you  can  well  imagine  the  comfort  afforded 
to  my  dear  husband,  by  the  kindness  of  these  Chris- 
tian friends.  Their  family  is  one  of  those  instances, 
occasionally  to  be  met  with,  in  which  the  consistent 
example  of  the  parents  has  prevented  the  chddren 
from  receiving  injury  from  the  scenes  passing  around 
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them,  and  I cannot  but  think,  that  if  the  relaxation  of 
religious  discipline  were  always  equally  avoided  by 
persons  visiting  the  Continent,  the  results  in  many 
cases  would  be  equally  gratifying. 

We  have  felt  much  interested  for  a young  American 
clergyman  who  has  apartments  in  the  house  adjoining 
our  own  ; he  is  in  a very  delicate  state,  and  has  left  a 
wife  and  two  little  children  in  the  United  States, 
while  visiting  Europe  to  reestablish  his  health.  W — 
has  invited  him  to  come  and  sit  with  us  whenever  he 
feels  the  want  of  a little  society,  and  he  is  glad  to  have 
any  opportunity  of  conversing  about  his  family,  and 
distant  friends  across  the  ocean.  It  would  almost 
appear  a dangerous  experiment  to  send  an  invalid  so  far 
away  from  all  his  friends,  and  I question  whether  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  C — it  will  succeed  ; his  mind  appears  so 
constantly  to  dwell  upon  his  separation  from  his  wife 
and  children.  He  possesses  the  consolations  of  religion, 
and  without  these,  his  circumstances  would  be  indeed 
distressing. 
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Kissengen,  July. 

Were  it  in  ray  power,  I should  like  much  to  per- 
suade you,  my  dear  Father,  to  pay  a visit  to  this 
place.  Since  our  arrival,  I have  often  thought  that 
such  an  excursion  might,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  be 
the  means  of  strengthening  and  restoring  you  to  the 
same  degree  of  health,  you  formerly  enjoyed.  You 
would  much  delight  in  the  rural  scenes  around  us. 
Although  so  fashionable  a place,  Kissengen  has  not 
lost  all  the  characteristics  of  a country  village,  and 
when  fatigued  with  the  crowd  of  visitors,  thronging 
the  walks  of  the  Kur  gardens,  you  may  soon  find  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  retreat,  in  one  of  the  sequestered 
spots  near.  The  waters  also,  rank  among  the  most 
valuable  in  Germany,  and  we  are  daily  hearing  of 
persons  arriving  at  Kissengen,  in  a state  of  the 
greatest  weakness,  who  rapidly  improve  in  health, 
from  their  use.  Dr.  Maas,  a German  physician  of 
considerable  celebrity,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  qualities  possessed  by  the  springs,  thus  speaks 
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of  the  curative  powers  of  the  principal  one.  " As 
long  as  the  reproductive  forces  are  not  too  far  sunk, 
and  no  considerable  emaciation  or  insidious  fever  has 
shewn  itself,  we  have  still  great  hopes  of  saving  the 
patient  by  the  use  of  the  Rakoczy.”  Dr.  Granville 
also,  (whose  work  on  the  German  Spas,  first  induced 
us  to  visit  them,)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “ Kissen- 
gen  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
Spas  in  Germany,  for  the  recovery  of  health  under 
especial  circumstances,”  and  speaks  of  the  Rakoczy,  as 
the  most  happy  combination  of  depurative  and  altera- 
tive salts,  the  muriates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potash, 
with  carbonate  of  iron  being  the  prevailing  ingredients. 
One  instance  has  come  under  our  own  observation,  of 
an  astonishing  improvement  being  wrought  in  the 
health  of  a gentleman  taking  a course  of  these  waters. 
He  is  a clergyman,  and  resided  for  some  years  in  Sierra 
Leone,  where  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  that  unhealthy  climate.  When  we  first  saw 
him,  on  his  arrival  at  Kissengen,  his  whole  appearance 
was  expressive  of  much  disease,  but  he  is  gradually 
improving  in  every  respect,  and  there  is  now  a prospect 
of  his  ultimately  regaining  the  blessing  of  health,  which 
he  feared  was  irrecoverably  lost.  There  are  other  cir- 
cumstances that  add  considerably  to  the  desirableness  of 
this  Spa,  as  a summer  residence.  Although  Bavaria 
is  a Roman  Catholic  country,  and  considered  one  of 
the  most  bigotted,  yet  we  may  enjoy  in  this  place,  the 
full  exercise  of  the  religious  privileges  of  Protestant- 
ism and  of  Christian  Communion,  in  an  eminent 
degree.  English  service  is  performed  twice  on  the 
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Sabbath,  and  the  excellent  Chaplain  is  happily  a min- 
ister, to  whom  belongs  the  character  of  “ a workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  Truth.”  Mr.  M— informs  us,  that  he  has 
never  met  with  any  interference  in  his  work  and  labour 
of  love,  although  constantly  putting  Bibles  and  tracts 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  only  precaution 
he  uses  in  distributing  the  Bible  to  Roman  Catholics, 
is  to  give  the  \ an  Ess  translation  of  the  scriptures,  in 
place  of  the  Lutheran.  The  latter  at  once  alarms  the 
Roman  Catholic,  as  the  name  of  Luther  is  prefixed 
to  it,  and  the  Van  Ess,  being  in  a more  modern  and 
less  elevated  style,  is  also  better  suited  for  the  poor. 
With  regard  to  tracts,  Mr.  M— distributes  those  which 
without  entering  into  controversy,  simply  preach 
salvation  through  Christ;  and  this,  in  the  present 
state  of  religion  in  Germany,  appears  to  be  the  most 
effectual  means  that  can  be  adopted,  to  spread  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  During  the  winter,  the 
members  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Kissengen, 
are  left  without  a clergyman,  and  they  then  look  up 
to  Mr.  M— as  their  pastor.  There  is  some  reason  to 
hope  that  a spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  excited  lately  in 
the  churches  of  Germany,  and  we  well  know  that 
there  can  be  nothing  more  adapted  than  this,  to  for- 
ward the  cause  of  vital  religion.*  One  of  our  Bishops 


Since  our  return  to  England,  we  have  been  watching  with  deep 
interest  the  progress  of  the  present  religions  movement  in  Germany.  A 
Lhnstian  friend  who  is  residing  in  that  country,  furnished  us  with  his 
impressions  as  to  the  results  that  might  be  expected  from  it,  and  the 
character  of  those  engaged  in  it.  His  first  fear  was,  that  although  some 
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who  visited  this  interesting  country  twenty  years  back, 
has  observed  that  “ a human  philosophy,  applied 
rashly  and  presumptuously  to  religion,  is  the  poison 
of  German  divinity  among  the  Protestants  ; — endless 
refinements,  imaginations,  corruptions  of  the  Faith, 
tending  to  scepticism,  or  atheism,”  springing  from 
this.  The  remark  applies  in  the  present  day,  with 
equal  force,  and  the  results  are  seen,  in  the  laxity  of 
religious  principle,  upon  various  subjects.  Mixed 
marriages  are  almost  universal,  and  to  object  to  them 
is  thought  the  extreme  of  bigotry.  The  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath  by  travelling,  and  all  kinds  of  amusement 
is  another  painful  feature  of  the  present  state  of 
religion  in  Germany,  and  even  good  men  will  accuse 
the  English  Protestant  of  Judaism,  if  he  argue  for  a 
more  careful  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day.  An 
instance  was  mentioned  to  us,  in  which  the  Lutheran 
minister  visiting  at  a certain  Spa,  arrived  by  diligence 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  when  about  to  leave  the  same 
place,  gave  as  the  reason  that  he  could  not  attend  the 
English  service  on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  stay,  that  it 
would  interfere  with  his  preparations  for  departure  on 
the  morrow,  and  yet  this  gentleman  was  spoken  of, 

pious  persons  were  undoubtedly  numbered  amongst  its  supporters,  yet 
that  the  greater  part  consisted  of  Socinians  and  politicians — the  latter 
being  men  who  would  shake  off  the  kind  and  paternal,  though  des- 
potic government,  which,  pervades  Germany. 

There  is  now,  more  reason  than  ever,  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  working  in  the  hearts  of  many,  in  the  German  Churches,  and 
though  the  results  are  not  yet  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  to  religious  truth,  is  increasingly  aroused,  and 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  those  who  now  “ see  men  as 
trees  walking,”  shall  be  led  into  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel. 
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by  the  Christian  friend  who  related  the  fact,  as  one 
of  the  most  pious  Lutheran  ministers  he  bad  met 
with. 

There  is  much  ignorance  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
of  this  country,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  for  though 
education  is  more  general  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  is  one  that  must  ever  tend  to  keep 
them  from  the  true  light  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  singular 
to  remark  the  manner  in  which  Popery  accommodates 
itself  to  the  different  countries  in  which  it  exists. 
In  England  we  hear  and  see  this  system  under  such  a 
modified  character,  that  it  requires  a more  than  super- 
ficial glance  at  the  subject,  before  we  can  recognize  the 
features  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  various  dis- 
guises with  which  she  would  clothe  her  errors.  In 
Germany,  where  in  several  states,  Roman  Catholicism 
is  the  avowed  religion,  but  is  stripped  of  its  temporal 
power,  it  is  still  seen  in  a modest  and  apparently 
reasonable  form.  We  are  told,  so  great  is  the  mode- 
ration practised,  that  even  in  Universities,  which  admit 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  no  disputes  or  debates 
occur  between  professors  or  students.  However  much 
we  may  delight  in  hearing  of  peace  and  unity  existing 
between  Christian  Churches,  yet  is  there  not  a 
danger  of  this  being  one  of  those  cases,  to  which  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  will  aptly  apply. 
“ They  have  healed  also  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people  slightly,  saying,  peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace.”  I fear  it  will  be  found,  in  looking  into 
the  history  of  Protestant  Churches,  that  it  is  not  until 
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they  have  lapsed  into  formality  and  lukewarmness 
themselves,  that  they  have  become  indifferent  to  the 
evils  of  Popery.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  a 
spirit  of  bigotry  or  intolerance.  Liberty  of  conscience 
I am  well  aware,  is  too  precious  a thing  to  be  tamper- 
ed with,  and  when  error  is  found  to  exist,  the  sword 
of  man  is  not  the  weapon  with  which  it  may  be  com- 
batted. “ For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  principalities,  and  against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.”  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a wide  difference  between  that 
spirit  of  apathy,  and  Laodicean  coldness  which  induces 
the  Christian  soldier  to  lay  down  the  weapons  of  his 
warfare,  and  make  a dangerous  peace  with  the  enemies 
of  his  Lord  and  Master,  and  that  spirit  of  holy  zeal 
which  keeps  the  servant  of  Christ  ever  on  his  watch 
against  the  insidious  approaches  of  his  foe.  After 
witnessing  the  union  apparently  existing  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany, 
we  shall  be  anxious  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  latter,  and  in  too  many  cases,  grievous  would  be 
the  results  of  such  inquiries.  A spirit  of  callous 
indifference  has  been  widely  diffused,  and  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  vital  errors  have  usurped  the  place 
of  the  grand  truths  for  which  the  Reformers  fought 
vitli  such  constancy  and  courage.  Prepared  by  the 
cradual  loss  of  their  spirituality,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Doctrines  the  most  dangerous  to  true  religion ; 
too  many  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany, 
now  stand  as  beacons  to  Christian  communities  of 
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other  lands : offering  a warning  to  those  who  exalt 
human  reason  above  Divine  Revelation,  and  verifying 
the  words  of  an  inspired  apostle,  “ Professing  them- 
selves to  be  wise,  they  became  foolish/’  Many  ex- 
cellent men  have,  from  time  to  time  lifted  up  their 
voices,  in  endeavours  to  stem  the  torrent  of  rationalism 
and  infidelity.  A most  interesting  paper  of  this  kind 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Darmstadt  Ecclesias- 
tical Gazette ; and  contains  matter,  calculated  to  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  present  day.  After  giving  a 
description  of  the  barren  and  lifeless  state  of  Religion 
generally  throughout  Germany,  the  author  proceeds  to 
point  out  that  it  is  only  by  displaying  the  resources  of 
Domestic  Piety , that  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
anti-evangelical  party  can  be  counteracted.  He  thus 
writes,  “ Every  head  of  a family  converted  by  grace 
and  raised  with  Christ  to  walk  in  newness  of  life,  is 
called  to  be  the  priest,  teacher,  and  pastor  of  his  own 
household.  Let  him  bear  their  names,  as  precious 
stones,  upon  his  heart.  Let  him  with  them  draw 
every  day  new  lessons  from  the  word  of  God,  the 
great  work  of  instruction  for  mankind.  Let  him 
declare  to  them  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  morning 
and  evening  worship.  Let  him  be  to  them,  on  the 
small  scale,  what  a good  pastor  is  to  an  entire  church. 
Every  Christian  Church  should  be  properly  a family ; 
and  every  Christian  family,  a Church  of  God  our 
Saviour.  The  more  public  instruction,  devotion,  prayer, 
and  discipline  sink  into  degeneracy,  the  more  is  it 
necessary  that  domestic  instruction,  devotion,  prayer, 
and  discipline  should  be  renovated.”* 

* The  editor  of  the  Archives  du  Christianisme  has  given  an  interesting 
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This  is  striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  and  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  Divine  blessing  rested  upon 
this,  and  similar  efforts  made  by  good  men  to  bring 
their  erring  brethren  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel. 

It  would  appear  now,  as  if  the  evil  lamented,  were 
so  widely  diffused,  that  nothing  but  the  same  Omnipo- 
tent power  which  first  caused  light  to  shine  out  of 


instance  of  the  good  effects  that  has  attended  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken.  “ This  paper  was  repub- 
lished in  a political  journal,  we  believe,  at  Frankfort.  It  has  not  been 
without  effect  in  Germany,  for  informing  and  bringing  back  to  principles 
of  wisdom  and  moderation,  several  persons  of  influence  ; we  shall  men- 
tion a single  instance.  Dr.  Von  Valenti,  a physician  in  a small  town  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wiemar,  who  had  long  lived  in  complete  infidelity, 
having  been  brought  by  the  grace  of  God  to  know  and  love  the  gospel, 
did  not  fail,  when  he  visited  his  patients  and  gave  them  all  the  assis- 
tance of  his  art,  to  bring  them  also,  those  consoling  instructions,  which 
restore  health  to  the  soul,  and  which  may  ever,  by  their  tranquillizing 
effect,  contribute  to  recover  that  of  the  body.  Afterwards,  some  who 
had  been  his  patients,  as  also  several  other  persons,  united  themselves 
with  him,  in  holding  meetings  for  reading  the  Bible  and  religious  books. 
These  meetings  soon  brought  painful  consequences  upon  Dr.  Von  V — , 
partly  from  some  clergymen  who  possessed  considerable  influence,  and 
who  are  well  known  in  Germany  for  their  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  rationalism,  and  partly  from  the  government  itself.  He  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  a fortnight,  and  then  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  He 
went  to  Dresden  ; but  in  a short  time,  he  was  recalled  by  his  own  go- 
vernment, and  allowed  perfect  liberty  to  read  the  Bible  and  what  books 
he  liked,  with  the  friends  who  might  choose  to  join  him.  Some  persons 
attributed  this  change  to  friendly  remonstrance  from  Berlin  or  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, but  it  was  not  so.  A man  of  influence,  one  of  the  diplomatic 
members  of  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  had  read  this  article.  He  made  a 
communication  of  it  to  Weimar,  and  the  result  of  the  deliberations  to 
which  it  led,  was  a return  to  the  just  principles  of  Christian  and  Pro- 
testant toleration.  So  may  all  governments  be  led  to  shake  off  perni- 
cious secret  influence,  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  of  persecution,  and 
to  return  to  the  light  of  Religious  liberty. 
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darkness,  can  make  the  clouds  of  error  that  brood  over 
many  of  the  German  churches  disperse.  Of  late  years, 
there  have  been  many  things  which  have  excited  hope 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  anxiously  look  for  the  break- 
ing of  gospel  light.  May  the  little  cloud  which  is  now 
seen  in  the  Christian  horizon  increase,  and  at  last 
burst  with  a fulness  of  blessing  upon  this  interesting 
country — that  its  churches  may  once  more  flourish  as 
vineyards  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed ; and,  that  the 
members  may,  by  their  love  and  faith  in  a crucified 
Saviour,  give  evidence  that  they  are  living  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  that  spring  from  a union  with 
the  Head,  even  Christ. 

Some  pleasing  features  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
lives  of  the  lower  classes  around  us.  The  constant 
and  patient  industry  exercised  by  the  Germans,  is  often 
brought  before  our  notice.  A servant  belonging  to 
the  house  in  which  we  reside,  excited  our  pity,  when 
we  saw  the  heavy  load  she  was  accustomed  to  carry  ; 
but  we  find  her  so  cheerful  and  happy  amidst  her  la- 
bour, that  sympathy  is  needless.  She  is  sent  every 
morning  to  a place  at  some  little  distance,  to  fetch 
water  for  baths.  This  she  brings  in  an  immense  tub, 
which  is  fastened  to  her  back,  and  so  contrived  that  by 
merely  stooping,  she  can  discharge  the  water  into  the 
bath,  and  then  proceed  with  her  empty  vessel  for  ano- 
ther load.  Constant  and  unwearied  industry  appears 
to  be  the  principle  upon  which  the  German  proceeds, 
and  it  is  one  which  does  not  fail  to  have  its  reward, 
in  the  happiness  and  contentment  seen  around.  We 
are  pleased  also  to  observe  the  family  union  that  ap- 
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pears  to  subsist.  We  have  now  been  residing  in  Kis- 
sengen  some  weeks ; and,  during  that  time,  have  often 
remarked  the  absence  of  unkind  words  and  quarrels, 
as  evidenced  by  the  family  under  whose  roof  we  have 
apartments.  Some  of  the  German  customs,  with  rela- 
tion to  birth-days  and  other  festivals,  have  a strong 
tendency  to  keep  up  a spirit  of  kindness  and  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  others.  One  morning  this  week,  we 
had  an  instance  of  this.  It  was  the  namesday  of 
Nanni,  (one  of  our  landlady's  little  daughters,)  and  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  a hired  carriage  appeared, 
into  which  the  mother,  all  smiles  and  dressed  in  her 
Sunday  attire  stepped,  followed  by  Nanni,  and  five  or 
six  little  friends.  They  were  going  to  some  fruit  gar- 
dens in  a village  at  a distance,  where  they  intended  to 
spend  the  day.  The  children  who  were  left  at  home, 
appeared  as  rejoiced  as  Nanni  did,  at  the  pleasure  she 
was  to  have,  and  stood  smiling  at  the  door  to  see  the 
loaded  carriage  drive  off. 

When  walking  the  other  day  through  Kissengen, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a fair.  The  articles  displayed  for  sale  would  have 
delighted  my  dear  W — . and  M — . Books  with  the 
gayest  pictures,  and  toys  of  every  imaginable  shape 
and  variety  ornamented  the  stalls.  A great  deal  of 
gingerbread  was  to  be  seen,  cut  into  different  shapes, 
with  mottoes  in  gilt  letters  upon  it.  I purchased  some 
of  the  little  books,  and  as  the  contents  of  one  pleased 
me  much,  I subjoin  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  a trans- 
lation of  a little  tale,  which  will  amuse  my  dear  chil- 
dren. 
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THE  PRAYING  CHILD. 

A poor  widow  said  one  day  to  her  five  little  chil- 
dren, “ Dear  children,  I have  nothing  to  give  you  this 
morning  for  breakfast,  I have  no  bread,  no  meal,  not 
even  an  egg  in  the  house.  Pray  then  to  the  good  God, 
that  He  may  send  us  help — for  He  is  great  and  pow- 
erful, and  has  said  in  His  word,  ‘ Call  upon  me  in  the 
day  of  trouble  and  I will  deliver  thee.’  Her  little  sou 
Christian,  who  was  scarcely  six  years  old,  went  on  his 
way  to  school,  hungry  and  sorrowful.  He  came  to  the 
open  door  of  a church,  entered  and  kneeled  down. 
As  he  saw  no  person,  he  prayed  aloud  in  the  following 
manner  : — * Oh  thou  God  and  Father  in  heaven,  we 
children  have  nothing  more  to  eat.  Our  mother  has 
no  bread  or  meal  to  give  us.  Send  us  then  something 
to  eat,  that  we  together,  with  our  dear  mother,  may 
be  no  longer  hungry  ! Oh  pray  ! help  us  ! — thou  art 
all  rich  and  powerful.  Thou  canst  help  us  now,  and 
thou  hast  promised  to  do  so.'  Thus  prayed  Chris- 
tian in  his  childish  simplicity,  and  went  afterwards  to 
school.  On  his  return  home,  he  perceived  upon  his 
mother’s  table,  a large  loaf  of  bread,  a measure  of 
meal,  and  a basketful  of  eggs.  ‘ Now,  let  us  thank 
God/  said  he,  joyfully,  ‘ for  he  has  heard  my  prayer. 
Tell  me  then,  dear  mother,  has  an  angel  from  heaven 
brought  these  good  things  to  us  ? ’ * No/  answered 
his  mother,  ‘ but  God  has  not  the  less  heard  your 
prayer.  When  you  were  praying  to  Him  in  the 
church,  the  J udge’s  lady  was  also  kneeling  in  her  cur- 
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tained  pew.  You  could  not  see  her,  but  she  both  saw 
and  heard  you  pray  to  the  great  God.  Upon  her 
return  home,  she  sent  us  all  that  you  see.  She  is  as 
the  angel  through  whom  our  God  has  helped  us. 
Children,  let  us  all  thank  God,  and  be  joyful,  and  may 
we  never  throughout  our  lives,  forget  the  words  of  His 
holy  book.  ‘ Behold  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them 
that  fear  Him,  upon  them  that  hope  in  His  mercy. 
To  deliver  their  soul  from  death,  and  to  keep  them 
alive  in  famine/  ” 
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Booklet,  Bavaria,  August. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  agreeable  situation  of  this 
retired  spot,  and  as  the  waters  are  considered  beneficial 
after  a course  of  the  Kissengen,  we  came  here  last 
week,  and  have  much  enjoyed  the  comparative  seclu- 
sion of  the  place.  We  have  apartments  in  the  Kur 
Haus,  and  the  attendance  provided  for  us  is  in  every 
respect  good.  We  are  the  only  English  persons  Stay- 
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ing  at  Booklet ; but  from  amongst  the  Germans  who 
are  here,  several  gentlemen  speak  our  language  so  well 
that  W — does  not  need  an  interpreter.  The  Kur- 
Haus  consists  of  six  large  buildings,  standing  round  a 
wood.  Through  the  latter  runs  a wide  promenade,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  situated  a temple  enclosing  the 
springs.  The  baths  and  the  Kur  Saal  are  on  either  side 
of  the  temple.  The  springs  are  four  in  number,  and 
of  their  virtues  so  high  an  estimate  has  been  formed, 
that  two  distinguished  physicians  have  said,  “ Let  him 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  virtues  of  mineral  waters, 
come  and  behold  the  effects  of  the  springs  of  Booklet.” 
There  are  now  about  thirty  persons  staying  here  be- 
sides ourselves.  The  Spa  is  in  too  retired  a situation 
for  tho  gay  English  ; and,  consequently,  the  society  is 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  persons,  who,  like  our- 
selves, can  enjoy  such  a secluded  spot.  Twice  a week, 
however,  the  quiet  of  this  little  Bad  is  broken  by 
visitors  from  Kissengen,  who  drive  over  for  the  day, 
dine  at  the  Table  D’hote,  and  return  generally  in  the 
evening.  Of  those  persons  who  are  residing  in  the  Kur 
Haus,  a large  proportion  are  Prussians,  some  of  whom 
came  from  a great  distance,  to  take  the  far-famed  wa- 
ters of  this  Spa.  We  have  found  several  agreeable 
acquaintances  among  these  visitors,  and  are  particularly 
pleased  with  one  lady  Madame  V — , who,  w ith  her  son, 
an  intelligent  youth  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  is  come  from 
Stettin,  a town  near  Berlin.  I should  form  a very 
favourable  estimate  of  education  in  Prussia,  if  I took 
Ernest  V — as  a specimen.  He  speaks  English  flu- 
ently, and  shows  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  our 
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best  authors.  I am  not  competent  to  judge  as  to  the 
classical  acquirements  of  our  little  friend,  but  with  re- 
gard to  general  information  on  literary  subjects,  I 
know  few  English  boys  of  his  age  who  could  equal 
him. 

You  would,  my  dear  Father,  be  much  pleased  with 
the  friendly  state  of  society  in  this  place.  The  Bad 
visitors  are  thrown  so  much  together  that  a general 
feeling  of  good-will  is  engendered.  In  our  own  cases, 
the  kind-hearted  Germans  have  evinced  so  much  sym- 
pathy for  dear  W — *s  state,  that  we  feel  almost  as  if  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  old  friends,  instead  of  new  ac- 
quaintances. It  is  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
I think,  that  the  sterling  worth  of  the  German  character 
is  manifested.  No  heartless  compliment  or  obsequious 
flattery  is  uttered,  but  the  tone  of  sympathy  and  the 
prompt  offer  of  small  acts  of  kindness  shew  that  the 
heart  is  truly  alive  to  the  claims  of  suffering. 

I have  not  yet  endeavoured  to  give  you  any  idea  of 
the  country  surrounding  Booklet.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  picturesque,  consisting  of  luxuri- 
ant meadows  and  corn  fields,  with  mountains  at  a 
short  distance,  which  are  covered  with  noble  woods. 
Through  these,  extend  in  every  direction,  pleasant  walks; 
and  amidst  their  shady  retreats  we  can  wander  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  find  endless  resources  in  examining 
the  numerous  wild  flowers  which  abound  around  us. 
In  company  with  Madame  V — and  several  other  visi- 
tors, I have  made  some  very  agreeable  walking  excursions, 
the  particulars  of  which  I must  give  you.  Upon  one  oc- 
c asion  we  w'ent  to  look  over  the  Porcelain  Manufactory 
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at  Aschach,  a place  about  two  miles  off.  The  process 
was  not  new  to  me,  but  as  it  was  carried  on  in  what 
had  once  been  a Castle,  I was  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  its  remains.  Our  walk  to  the 
manufactory  was  very  pleasant.  The  country  through 
which  we  passed,  though  late  in  the  season,  still  pos- 
sessing many  beauties.  After  walking  through  some 
woods,  we  proceeded  across  the  fields  to  Aschach. 
A small  market  town  of  the  same  name  lies  close  to  the 
castle  we  were  about  to  visit,  and  presents  a complete 
picture  of  the  genuine  German  habitations ; the 
houses  being  large  and  heavy,  with  but  little  appear- 
ance of  ornament  or  cleanliness. 

The  proprietor  of  the  manufactory  received  our  large 
party  with  great  politeness,  and  conducted  us  through 
the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  different  processes.  The 
porcelain  made  is  of  a very  common  description,  and 
the  only  things  that  struck  me  as  being  novel  in 
design  or  execution,  were  some  medallions,  which 
are  made  for  sale  to  visitors.  Upon  our  return,  dear 
W — and  I took  a pleasant  ramble  through  some  of  the 
most  shady  walks.  At  the  summit  of  one  of  the  thickly 
wooded  hills,  is  a summer  house,  and  here  we  rested 
for  some  time.  The  ground  under  the  trees,  was  covered 
with  bilberries,  and  flowers  of  every  description. 

Another  agreeable  walk,  is  one  to  the  Saline  springs, 
which  are  situated  at  about  an  equal  distance  between 
Bocklet  and  Kissengen.  The  principal  source  is 
called  the  Soolen  Sprudal,  and  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  salt  it  contains,  but  for  the  singular 
property  it  possesses  of  ebbing  and  flowing.  If  visited 
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while  the  water  is  low,  the  first  appearance  i3  that  of 
a deep  round  well.  Soon,  however,  the  boiling  noise 
and  tumult  announce  that  the  water  is  approaching  to 
its  accustomed  height,  and  upon  its  attainment,  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  Spring  are  still  more 
striking.  The  carbonic  gas  evolved,  is  so  great  in 
quantity,  that  a candle  held  in  the  entrance  to  the 
well,  will  be  immediately  extinguished,  while  the  com- 
motion produced  is  tremendous.  The  manner  in  which 
the  salt  water  is  divested  of  the  calcareous  particles,  is 
singular,  and  worthy  of  notice.  Some  immense  scaf- 
foldings are  erected,  and  underneath  these  are  piled 
thorn  boughs  or  bushes  of  buckthorn,  the  water  is 
made  to  drop  from  a great  height,  and  in  its  fall,  de- 
posits lime,  which  in  course  of  time  petrifies  the  twigs 
of  the  buckthorn.  * ***** 

We  have  found  a good  opportunity,  in  this  little 
village,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  peasantry.  A small  shop  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  I was  glad  to  make  some 
purchases  for  the  sake  of  having  some  conversation 
with  the  mistress.  This  good  woman  was  amused  at 
the  interest  I took  in  her  concerns,  and  was  very  com- 
municative about  her  own  affairs,  and  those  of  her 
neighbours.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  village  possesses 
a house  and  field  of  their  own  ; and  I believe  it  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  Bavaria,  that  no  peasant  is  allowed  to 
marry  until  such  is  the  case.  Every  house  appeared, 
also  in  its  little  yard  to  have  two  or  more  cows,  pigs 
and  fowls,  belonging  to  its  inhabitants.  A German 
cow  is  one  of  the  most  useful  creatures  in  existence  : 
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not  only  does  she  supply  her  master’s  household  with 
milk,  but  all  the  labour  usually  performed  by  horses  in 
England,  devolves  upon  her.  Fastened  by  her  horns, 
to  the  yoke,  with  a companion  in  toil,  she  patiently 
drags  the  plough  or  the  loaded  waggon.  She  is  not 
allowed  to  wander  amidst  the  green  fields  when  her 
work  is  done,  but  is  shut  up  in  her  little  stall,  and 
has  all  her  food  cut  and  brought  to  her.  We  have 
often  felt  inclined  to  pity  these  laborious  creatures 
when  we  have  seen  them  dragging  a heavy  load  of  hay 
or  corn ; and  but  one  thing  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
their  hard  lot,  which  is,  that  their  masters  and  mistresses 
are  generally  humane,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  any  instance 
of  cruel  treatment  towards  these  dumb  animals.  The 
mistress  of  the  little  shop  informed  me  that  the  wages  of 
her  husband  were  three  florins  a week.  This  is  equal 
to  five  shillings,  and  in  a country  where  articles  of 
provision  are  so  cheap  as  in  Germany,  is  good  pay. 
The  husband  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  daily  labour, 
and  I was  amused  to  see  him  change  the  long  pipe  he 
had  been  using,  for  a short  one,  the  other,  he  said, 
being  too  long  to  smoke  with  while  he  was  mowing  j 
so  universal  and  constant  is  the  habit  of  smoking  in 
Germany.  The  women  take  an  active  part  in  the  out 
door  occupations,  and  the  children,  as  soon  as  their 
age  will  permit,  are  seen  assisting  their  mothers,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  We  are  struck  with  the  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  habits  of  the  people,  as  seen  in  our 
walks  through  the  village.  In  the  evening  hour  of 
rest  from  field  labour,  knitting  forms  the  employment 
of  the  peasants,  and  they  may  be  seen,  standing  at 
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their  cottage  doors  enjoying  a chat  with  their  neigh- 
bours, whilst  their  work  progresses  as  if  by  magic. 
Much  however,  as  I admire  the  industry  and  contented 
spirit  of  the  German  Bauer,  I should  be  sorry  to  see 
“ The  Cottage  Homes  of  England  " exchanged  for  the 
unwashed  and  dirty  habitations  of  these  peasantry.  I 
cannot  help  often  comparing  some  of  the  beautifully 
neat  cottages  at  W — and  their  pretty  garden  plots, 
with  these  comfortless  looking  dwellings.  The  women 
in  Germany  are  so  much  engaged  in  field  labour,  that 
their  houses  are  obliged  to  be  neglected,  and  this  want 
of  cleanliness  gives  rise  to  many  things  which  render  a 
lengthened  visit  any  thing  but  desirable. 

Upon  Sundays  and  festivals,  the  dress  of  the  peasants 
is  picturesque,  from  the  diversity  of  colour  which  pre- 
vails, and  the  singular  shape  of  the  head  dress  worn 
by  the  women.  This  is  black,  and  rises  high  from  the 
head,  while  behind  is  tied  an  immense  bow  of  broad 
black  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which  fly  like  streamers.  A 
coloured  skirt  made  exceedingly  full  and  bordered  by 
another  colour,  with  a red  or  figured  vest,  fitting  close 
to  the  figure,  completes  the  costume  of  the  females. 
Scarlet  seems  a very  favourite  colour  with  both  sexes. 
Many  of  the  women  wear,  suspended  from  their  necks, 
a large  piece  of  silver  money,  which  is  valued  as  a # 
great  ornament.  * ' * * * * * 

We  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  last  week  of 
witnessing  a ceremony  which  in  a Roman  Catholic  * 
country,  is  perhaps  marked  by  less  superstition  than 
many  others.  This  was  the  erection  of  a cross  upon 
the  summit  of  a lofty  mountain  close  to  the  village. 
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Throughout  Roman  Catholic  countries  these  crosses 
and  stations  are  frequently  seen,  and  the  latter  are 
often  placed  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  the  pilgrims,  in  performing 
their  prescribed  duties.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I 
allude,  at  the  appointed  day,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  headed  by  their  priest  the  “ Vater  Carl,”  (a 
monk  who  leaves  his  quiet  monastery  to  officiate  at 
the  Bad  for  the  season,)  went  in  procession  to  the 
spot  destined  to  receive  the  cross.  A little  chapel  of 
branches  and  trees  had  been  erected  by  the  pious  care 
of  the  villagers,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
to  this  the  procession  bent  its  way.  As  it  wound  along 
the  steep  ascent,  a solemn  litany  was  chauntcd,  in 
which  all,  even  to  the  youngest  school  child  appeared 
to  join.  Upon  reaching  the  elevated  spot  chosen  for 
the  crucifix,  the  priest  entered  the  little  chapel,  and 
after  reciting  some  prayers,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  benefits  flowing  to  the  pious  from  the  right  use  and 
consideration  of  the  cross.  Some  passages  in  this 
discourse  were  impressive  and  calculated  to  excite  the 
religious  affections  of  the  audience.  We  are  told  that 
this  priest  was  a Protestant,  but  has  abjured  his 
former  faith,  and  I could  imagine  from,  his  sermon  he 
was  one  of  those  instances  occasionally  to  be  met  with, 
of  a German  Protestant,  who  having  been  disgusted 
by  the  infidelity  and  rationalism  of  his  brethren,  had 
endeavoured  to  find  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
religious  consolation  denied  him  in  his  own  commu- 
nion. Such  circumstances  have  not  unfrequently 
talren  place.*  The  “Vater  Carl”  is  a man  of  superior 

* “ It  is  on  record,  that  some  sought,  in  the  bosom  of  a Church 
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mental  powers,  and  I should  think  would  soon  feel  the 
heavy  yoke  of  bondage  to  which  he  is  now  subjected. 
May  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  lead  him  into  the  way  of 
truth,  that  through  the  mists  of  Roman  Catholic  error 
and  superstition,  he  may  be  enabled  to  discern  the 
full  value  of  the  atonement  made  by  the  Saviour  of 
men  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  After  the  sermon  was 
concluded,  the  priest  with  much  solemnity  consecrated 
and  blessed  the  crucifix  which  had  been  planted  in  the 
ground  beside  him,  and  then  reverently  kissed  it ; 
after  which,  all  who  had  formed  part  of  the  procession 
followed  his  example.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  cross 
was  placed  a wreath  or  crown  of  flowers,  formed  with 
much  taste;  and  around,  amidst  the  green  branches 
and  trees,  were  interspersed  many  more  of  the  same 
lovely  natural  ornament.  The  procession  now  returned 
to  the  village,  but  not  by  the  same  circuitous 
route  by  which  it  had  ascended,  but  down  a steep 
ascent,  which  was  marked  by  seven  stations,  at  each 
of  which  the  “VaterCarl”  and  his  people  paused 
to  pray.  The  use  of  the  crucifix  is  so  prone  to  abuse, 
that  we  cannot  but  admire  the  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment  displayed  by  our  English  Reformers,  in 
refusing  to  adopt  it  as  an  adjunct  to  our  worship ; and 
while  we  witness  the  superstitious  adoration  paid  to 
the  cross  by  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  Catholic  coun- 

which,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  dreadful  corruptions,  at  least  possessed  the 
form  and  retained  the  leading  doctrines  of  a true  Church,  the  peace 
which  they  Bought  in  vnin  amid  the  endless  variations  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany,  and  their  gradual  renunciation  of  every  doctrine 
of  Christianity.'” — From  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Rose  on  the  German  Neologism. 
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tries,  our  hearts  must  be  strangely  cold  if  they  do  not 
feel  emotions  of  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that  we 
are  made  to  differ.  Some  of  the  sentences  inscribed 
on  the  cross,  in  Popish  countries,  are  singularly  beauti  • 
ful  and  striking.  On  one  occasion,  when  resting  for  a 
few  hours  in  a little  remote  village,  the  following 
beautiful  text  caught  my  eye,  inscribed  on  a lofty 
wooden  cross,  forming  a prominent  object  in  the  prin- 
cipal street,  “ Kommt  her  zu  mir  alle,  dir  ihr  miihse- 
lig  und  beladen  seyd,  ich  will  euch  erquicken.” 
“ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  1 
will  give  you  rest/’  (Matt.  xi.  28.)  Eustace,  in  his 
highly  interesting  classical  tour  through  Italy,  observes, 
“ Under  a crucifix,  on  the  brow  of  a tremendous  hill 
or  crag,  I observed  some  lines  taken  from  the  Dies 
Irse,  (Day  of  Wrath,)  a funeral  hymn,  which  though 
disfigured  by  rhyme,  was  justly  admired  by  Johnson 
and  Lord  Roscommon,  for  its  pathos  and  sublimity. 
The  lines  were — 


LATIN. 

“ Recordare  Jesu  pie 
Qnod  sum  causa  tux  vim  ; 
Qureres  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus, 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus ! ” 


ENGLISH. 

“ Remember  Jesus,  that  for  me 
The  paths  of  woe  were  trod  by  thee  ; 
In  search  of  me,  with  toils  opprest. 
Thy  weary  head  was  laid  to  rest ; 

By  thee  was  borne  death’s  hitter  pain. 
To  raise  me  up  to  life  again. 

Be  not  such  mighty  mercies  vain  ! ” 


How  lamentable,  my  dear  Father,  to  reflect  that  the 
ignorance,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
many  countries  envelopes  its  votaries,  completely 
changes  the  character  of  this  sign  or  emblem  to  them  ! 
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And,  whereas  we  can  glory  in  the  cross  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  feel  like  Buuyan’s  pilgrim,  the  burden 
of  sin  fall  from  us  at  its  view,  while  singing  with  joyful 
experience — 

“ Sweet  the  moments,  rich  in  blessing. 

Which  before  the  cross  I spend, 

Life  and  health  and  peace  possessing 
From  the  sinner’s  dying  friend.” 


the  poor  deluded  papist,  too  often  we  may  fear, 
sees  in  it,  only  the  connecting  link  to  the  long  train 
of  penance  he  has  to  execute ; or  rejoices  that  having 
completed  the  number  of  Ave  Marias  and  Pater  nosters 
prescribed  by  his  spiritual  guide,  he  is  for  a season 
set  free  from  his  weight  of  sin.* 

A striking  instance  of  the  solemn  truth  that  **  In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,”  has  been  brought  home  to 
our  minds  during  the  last  few  days.  Among  the  persons 
with  whom  we  became  acquainted  while  staying  at  Kis- 
sengen,  were  two  German  ladies,  one  a young  married 
lady,  not  more  than  twenty  years  old,  and  the  other 
her  cousin.  After  we  came  to  Bocklet,  I still  occasion- 
ally saw  these  friends,  and  on  my  last  visit  received 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  Madame  D — had  that  day 
given  birth  to  a little  daughter. 

The  same  evening,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
violent  fainting  fits ; insensibility  followed,  and  before 
morning  she  was  no  more.  The  poor  husband  is  in- 
consolable for  the  loss  of  his  young  wife ; and  the 

* An  extract  from  thiB  letter  appeared  in  the  Church  of  England  Ma- 

gazine for  July  1845. 
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innocent  babe,  thus  early  bereft  of  a mother’s  tender 
care,  awakens  a tender  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  event.  Surely,  my 
dear  Father,  such  circumstances  as  these  are  permitted 
that  the  question  may  be  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the 
careless  and  unthinking,  " Am  I prepared,  should  death 
thus  suddenly  summon  me  into  the  presence  of  the 
.1  udge  of  quick  and  dead  ? ” How  prone  are  we  to  lose  the 
solemn  impression  of  the  realities  of  an  unseen  world, 
and  more  especially  in  such  scenes  as  here  surround  us. 
I speak  now  more  particularly  of  Kissengen,  where  the 
fashionable  society  and  general  dissipation  must  tend  to 
drive  away  all  serious  thought.  * * * * 

When  we  first  came  to  Bocklet,  dear  W — consulted 
the  Bad  physician,  and  by  his  advice,  began  a course 
of  what  are  called  “ Badschlamm,”  or  mud  baths. 
These  are  not  so  pleasant  as  the  pure  water,  but  are 
considered  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  extreme  debility, 
the  soil  used,  being  strongly  impregnated  with  several 
active  mineral  agents.  They  have  not  however  pro- 
duced any  beneficial  results,  and  the  physician,  after 
endeavouring  to  persuade  dear  W — to  submit  to  active 
depleting  measures  (which  our  English  physicians  have 
quite  prohibited  in  his  case,)  has  ended  by  declaring 
that  he  must  discontinue  both  the  use  of  baths  and  the 
waters.  As  up  to  the  present  time  no  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  my  dear  husband's  health,  but 
rather  an  increase  of  weakness  is  visible,  I am  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  know  what  is  the  best  course  for  us  to 
pursue.  It  appears  impossible  that  in  W — ’s  present 
state,  he  could  bear  a winter  in  England,  and  as  you 
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are  aware,  Dr. has  declared  he  must  not  risk  it. 

The  idea  of  so  lengthened  an  absence  from  our 
friends,  as  a winter  in  Italy  implies,  is  very  sad  to  me. 
May  God  direct  us  in  our  present  deliberations,  and  so 
guide  us  that  we  may  have  the  comforting  assurance  of 
being  providentially  led,  whether  we  return  home,  or  visit 
a more  distant  clime  for  the  benefit  of  dearW — ’s  health. 
It  is  quite  necessary  that  we  soon  come  to  a determina- 
tion as  to  what  course  we  pursue,  as  the  weather  has 
already  begun  to  change.  Many  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Spa  have  left,  and  we  are  told  that  by  the  eighth  of  next 
month,  all  the  persons  connected  with  the  Kur  Haus 
will  go  away  and  the  establishment  be  quite  broken  up 
till  the  next  season.  We  purpose  staying  a few  days 
at  Kissengen  to  obtain  further  advice,  and  to  wait  for 
letters  from  home. 

It  is  not  without  feelings  of  regret  that  we  shall 
leave  this  pleasant  little  place.  We  have  found  it  so 
delightful  a retreat  from  worldly  excitement  and  bustle, 
and  have  received  such  marks  of  kindness  from  the 
worthy  Germans  assembled  here.  We  have  had  occa- 
sionally also  the  happiness  of  meeting  with  Christian 
friends  when  we  might  least  have  expected  them.  One 
incident  of  this  kind  I must  record,  as  it  shews  how 
the  Lord  still  causes  streams  of  consolation  to  arise  for 
his  people  as  beforetime  in  the  wilderness.  One  whose 

praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  the  Rev.  J.  C of  H — w 

when  on  a visit  to  Kissengen,  was  informed  by  our 
kind  friend  Mr.  M — of  the  severe  illness  of  a brother 

clergyman  at  Booklet.  When  Mr.  C came  over  to 

this  place,  to  spend  the  day,  almost  the  first  thing  he 
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did,  was  to  find  out  dear  W — , and  to  pay  him  a visit  of 
Christian  sympathy.  These  are  things  which  may  ap- 
pear to  some  persons  too  trivial  to  mention,  but  I do 
not  fear  that  you,  my  beloved  Father,  should  think 
them  so.  You  well  know  how  great  the  blessing,  to 
receive,  when  in  affliction,  and  perhaps  bowed  down 
by  pain  and  suffering,  the  language  of  comfort  and 
encouragement  from  one  of  God’s  faithful  ministers. 
The  word  spoken  in  season,  how  good  is  it,  and  such  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  the  suffering  believer 
hears  from  a brother  in  Christ  the  accents  of  heavenly 
consolation.  ******* 
I hope  to  write  again  very  shortly.  Till  then,  be- 
lieve me,  my  dearest  Father, 

Ever  your  affectionate  child, 

M.  F. 

»»: 3 J Timid 


itr.Jr'V  . 
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Geneva,  Switzerland,  September. 

I should  have  written  before  this  time,  my  dear 
Father,  but  it  appeared  better  to  wrait  until  I could  tell 
you  that  we  were  proceeding  on  our  journey.  After 
my  last  letter  we  went  to  Kissengen,  and  remained 
there  some  days.  During  that  period,  through  the 
kind  introduction  of  Mr.  M — we  had  the  advantage  of 
the  friendly  advice  of  Dr.  T — , a skilful  and  pious 
English  physician,  residing  at  Nice,  but  who  visits 
this  place  for  the  summer  season.  He  strongly  urged 
our  passing  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  two  eminent  Ger- 
man physicians,  to  whom  dear  W — ’s  case  has  been 
stated,  have  given  the  same  counsel.  They  all  seem  to 
consider  it  as  the  only  source  of  hope  for  my  dear  hus- 
band’s restoration  to  health,  and  we  have  therefore  deci- 
ded, most  reluctantly  to  follow  their  advice.  In  your  last 
letter,  you  gave  us  for  our  comfort  in  these  circum- 
stances of  perplexity,  that  beautiful  text,  “ In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy 
paths”  and  could  I find  time  to  relate  every  particular 
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to  you,  I feel  assured,  my  dear  Father,  you  would  see 
abundant  reason  to  confess  that  the  providential  care 
of  the  Most  High  has  been  exercised  over  us,  and  that 
God  has  been  faithful  to  his  promises.  By  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a mere  accident,  only  a short  time  before 
leaving  Booklet,  I made  the  acquaintance  of  a pious 
Swiss  lady,  daughter  of  a well-known  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist.  This  lady  has  been  obliged 
to  pass  a winter  in  Italy,  on  account  of  her  health,  and 
is  able  to  give  me  a plan  of  the  exact  route  we  ought  to 
follow,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  least  fatigue  for  an 
invalid.  Her  kindness,  and  that  of  our  valued  friends, 
the  M — s.  have  added  to  this,  letters  of  introduction  to 
Christian  persons  in  many  of  the  principal  towns 
through  which  we  must  pass,  so  that  should  anything 
unforeseen  occur,  we  shall  not  be  without  sympathy  or 
friends. 

August  31st.  We  left  Kissengen  for  Wurtzburg  in 
the  Diligence,  and  arrived  so  late  at  the  end  of  our 
journey,  that  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  we  ob- 
tained entrance  into  an  Hotel.  The  next  morning  we 
embarked  on  board  the  steamer  down  the  Maine.  The 
fog  was  so  dense  that  the  boat  was  delayed  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  it  continued  for  some  time.  The  vessel  was 
once  aground,  from  the  steersman  not  being  able  to1 
see  in  what  direction  to  shape  bis  course.  As  the 
day  became  more  clear,  and  the  scenery  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  visible,  we  hoped  to  have  had  a pleasant 
voyage,  but  were  disappointed,  for  the  boat  proved 
to  be  overcrowded  with  passengers ; and  its  equip- 
ment very  moderate,  so  that  it  was  a matter  requiring 
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some  little  philosophy  to  be  contented  amidst  such 
numerous  inconveniences.  About  nine  o’clock  wc 
reached  Frankfort,  and  here  were  fresh  troubles,  for 
we  were  assured  that,  as  it  was  the  commencement  of 
the  great  Fair,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  obtain 
any  apartments.  We  proceeded  to  our  old  Hotel,  and 
were  at  last  admitted  for  the  night,  upon  giving  the 
promise  that  if  the  gentlemen  came  who  had  engaged 
the  rooms  we  were  allowed  to  occupy,  we  would  imme- 
diately vacate  them.  On  the  following  morning,  we 
took  a carriage  and  were  driven  to . the  English,  Aus- 
trian, and  French  Ambassadors,  to  procure  our  pass- 
port. After  a pleasant  ride  through  the  public  gar- 
dens, we  returned  to  our  Hotel. 

Sunday  Morning. — We  rose  hoping  to  spend  a quiet 
Sabbath,  and  I anticipated  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
excellent  Dr.  Pinkerton  (to  whom  we  had  an  introduc- 
tion) expound  in  his  own  house.  This  hope  was,  however, 
disappointed,  for,  shortly  after  breakfast,  our  landlord 
came  in  our  room,  to  tell  us  that  the  four  gentlemen  who 
had  hired  our  apartments  were  arrived,  and  that  we  must 
leave  the  house  by  twelve  at  noon.  After  vain  attempts 
to  procure  other  accommodation,  every  hotel  and 
lodging-house  being  crowded,  we  were  obliged  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  only  resource  left,  which  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Rhine  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  there- 
fore went  by  railway  to  Mayence,  and  embarked  on 
board  a steamer  for  Strasburg.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  some  comfort  to  find  that,  as  there  were 
but  two  passengers  on  board  beside  ourselves,  we 
should  have  at  least  the  pleasure  of  spending  a quiet 
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Sabbath,  even  on  board  a steamer.  One  of  the  two 
passengers  proved  also  to  be  the  son  of  the  Lutheran 
Minister  at  Frankfort,  and  we  were  much  interested 
in  the  accounts  he  gave  us  of  some  of  the  Religious 
Societies  in  that  city,  and  their  operations. 

The  first  town  of  any  interest  on  this  part  of 
the  Rhine  is  Worms.  It  is  somewhat  removed  from 
the  water’s  edge,  and  partly  concealed  from  view 
by  trees.  The  population  once  amounted  to  30,000, 
but  it  is  now  reduced  to  8,000,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  is  said  to  be  that  of  desolation 
and  decay.  The  ancient  city  cannot,  however,  fail  to 
possess  interest  for  the  Protestant,  who  remembers  the 
soul  stirring  scenes  that  occurred  within  its  walls  at 
the  period  of  the  important  Diet  of  1521.  Then  it 
was  that  the  lion-hearted  Luther  stood  forth  before 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  Princes  and  nobles  of  the 
German  Empire,  to  proclaim  his  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  he  had  promulgated.  The  power  of  that 
Great  Being,  who  ruleth  the  hearts  of  princes,  was 
wonderfully  displayed  on  this  occasion,  in  bringing  to 
naught  the  councils  of  those  who  wished  evil  to  the 
Reformer,  and  inclining  the  hearts  of  even  princes  of 
opposite  principles  to  shew  kindness  to  him.* 

* Luther  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  was  seeking  In  repose  to  re- 
cruit his  strength,  exhausted  in  the  stem  and  trying  events  of  the  day. 
Spalatin  and  others  of  his  friends  surrounded  him,  giving  thanks  to  God. 
As  they  were  discoursing,  a servant  entered  bearing  a silver  vase  filled 
with  F.mbek-beer.  “My  master,”  said  he,  as  he  offered  the  beverage, 
“ desires  you  to  refresh  yourself  with  this."  “ What  prince  is  it,”  said 
Luther,  “ who  has  me  in  such  gracious  remembrance.”  It  was  the  aged 
Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick.  The  reformer  was  moved  by  this  offering 
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Manheim  was  the  next  town  of  any  consideration 

that  we  passed.  This. is  an  agreeable  residence,  and 
ipany  English  have  been  induced  to  choose  it  as  their 
home.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  the  scene  of  re- 
peated sieges  and  bombardments,  but  the  ramparts  are 
now  removed.  We  passed  Spires  during  the  night, 
so  that  I could  not  catch  even  a hasty  view  of  this 
venerable  city;  apd,  from  the  same  reason,  we  lost 
sight  of  other  interesting  places.  We  arrived  at  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  connects  Germany  with  France, 
on  the  following  morning.  As  our  places  had  been 
taken  all  the  way  from  Mayence  to  Basle,  we  were 
spared  the  trouble  of  having  our  luggage  examined  by 
the  Custom-house  officers,  the  respective  governments 
having  entered  into  an  agreement  to  allow  the  property 
of  passengers  on  the  Rhine,  who  take  their  places  by 
the  railway  to  Basle,  to  pass  without  scrutiny.  The 
luggage  is  not,  however,  permitted  to  be  taken  into 
$trasburg,  but  a ticket  is  given,  to  be  shewn  at 
Basle,  for  which  the  things  . are  given  up.  An 
omnibus  took  us  to  the  Hotel  Rouge  at  Strasburg, 
where  we  at  first  only  intended  to  stay  a few  hours, 

from  a powerful  lord  of  tUe  Pope's  party,  “ His  Highness  himself”  con- 
tinued the  servant,  “ drank  of  the  cup  before  sending  it  to  yon.”  Here- 
upon Luther  drank,  and  then  said,  “ As  on  this  day  Duke  Eric  has  re- 
membered me,  may  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  remember  him  in  the  hour  of 
hja  last  struggle.”  The  servant  bore  his  message  to  his  master.  The 
aged  Duke  called  to  mind  these  words  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and 
addressing  a young  page  who  was  by  his  bedside,  “Take  the  Dible,” 
said  he,  “ and  read  to  me.”  The  youth  read  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
the  soul  of  the  dying  man  took  comfort : “ Whosoever  shall  give  you  a 
cup  of  cold  water  to  drink  in  my  name  because  ye  belong  to  Christ,”  said 
the  Saviour,  “ Verily,  I say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward.” — 
O' Aubiyny's  History  of  the  Reformation. 
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but  dear  W — requiring  rest,  we  remained  there 
a night.  In  the  evening  we  took  a short  walk 
through  the  town.  Here  we  found  a strange  medley 
of  tongues,  almost  every  person  speaking  both  French 
and  German.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Strasburg 
having  been  an  imperial  city  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion till  1681,  when  Louis  XIV.  got  possession  of  it. 
It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  was  formerly  that  of  Alsace.  At  an  early 
period,  this  city  shewed  a partiality  for,  and  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  still  has  a con- 
siderable Protestant  population.  Oberlin,  the  beloved 
pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  resided  about  thirty 
miles  from  this  place.  I regretted  that  we  were  not 
able  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  that  interesting  spot. 
The  Cathedral  of  Strasburg  is  one  of  the  most  beau*- 
tiful  buildings  I have  seen  since  we  left  England.  Its 
tower  is  but  thirty  feet  lower  than  the  highest  pyramid. 
Had  the  plan  of  the  architect  been  followed,  it  wcftild 
have  been  still  more  elevated.  It  is  said,  that  when  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid,  the  master  masons  quarrelled 
for  the  honour,  and  one  of  them  lost  his  life  in  the 
fray.  That  part  of  the  edifice  most  admired  is  the 
tower  which  crowns  the  western  front.  The  delicacy 
of  the  workmanship  and  the  beauty  of  its  form  at  once 
excite  our  admiration,  and  so  light  and  elegant  i&  the 
carving  that  it  has  been  compared  to  exquisite  lace 
work.  A lady  who  was  staying  at  Strasburg  when 
Charles  the  Tenth  visited  the  city,  informed  me,  that 
the  whole  tower  was  lighted  up  to  honour  his  Majesty, 
and  that  the  effect  produced  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 
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In  the  Revolution,  this  Cathedral  suffered  from  the 
violence  which  then  was  displayed  towards  many  of 
the  churches  in  France.  It  was  even  proposed  to  pull 
down  the  tower  which  had  been  for  many  years  so 
great  an  ornament  to  the  city  : but  this  absurd  project 
was  happily  not  carried  out,  though  many  of  the  most 
valuable  contents  of  the  building  were  stolen  or  mutilated. 

Within  the  Cathedral  is  to  be  seen  the  celebrated 
clock ; this  was  constructed  according  to  the  designs  of 
a professor  in  the  University  of  Strasburg,  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt 
to  describe  all  the  fanciful  apparatus  connected  with 
this  intricate  piece  of  machinery.  I believe  the  clock 
itself  is  not  of  much  value  except  as  a specimen  of 
early  proficiency  in  such  kinds  of  mechanism,  and 
great  ingenuity  in  the  maker. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  a handsome  building  called 
the  Palais  du  Roi. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  proceeded  in  the 
omnibus  to  the  railway  station;  W. — was  very 
unwell,  but  fortunately  we  had  the  whole  of  a first 
class  carriage  to  ourselves,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
lie  down  during  our  journey.  The  country  through 
which  we  passed  was  rich  in  vineyards ; the  Black  Forest 
bounded  our  view  for  some  time  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  a long  succession  of  mountains,  in  the  sha- 
dow of  which  reposed  many  quiet  little  villages.  We 
reached  Basle  about  four — and  were  driven  to  an  Hotel 
called  “the  Savage,”  (Wildeman.) 

After  resting  for  some  little  time,  we  took  a ramble 
through  the  streets  of  Basle,  being  anxious  to  see 
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what  we  could  of  the  city  during  the  evening.  We 
first  walked  to  the  Cathedral  which  is  a fine  old  building 
and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  great  Erasmus  ; near 
this  edifice  and  overhanging  the  Rhine,  is  a terrace 
thickly  shaded  by  fine  old  chesnut  trees.  The  view 
from  this  elevated  spot  is  beautiful  and  extensive,  com- 
bining many  of  the  features  peculiar  to  Swiss  scenery. 
The  part  of  the  town  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  is  called  Great  Basle  to  distinguish  it  from  Little 
Basle  on  the  opposite  side.  Basle  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  Switzerland, 
though  not  the  most  populous ; it  contains  the  only 
University  in  the  country,  and  the  great  mathematician, 
Euler,  was  one  of  the  professors. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  life  of  Erasmus,  he  resi- 
ded in  Basle.  This  was  from  1521  to  1529,  and  he  only 
removed  from  that  city  when  the  Protestant  religion  was 
established  in  it.  He  was  induced,  however,  to  return  in 
1535,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Great  honours  were  paid 
to  his  memory,  on  this  occasion,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  a public  monument  being  erected  in  the  Cathe- 
dral beside  other  marks  of  respect.  The  situation  of 
Basle  is  highly  favourable  to  commerce,  lying  as  it  does 
between  three  countries.  It  has  manufactories  of  silk, 
ribands  and  paper,  which  employ  a great  many  hands. 
Basle  is  too  much  of  a frontier  town  to  possess  all  the 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  nation,  but  I never- 
theless felt  much  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  I was 
actually  treading  on  the  soil  of  a country  whose  history 
had  even  in  my  childhood  excited  the  warmest  interest. 
At  five  on  Wednesday  morning,  we  took  our  places 
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in  the  Diligence  for  Bienne,  a little  town  situated  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name.  We  had  some  very  talkative  com- 
panions, but  soon  found  by  the  unblushing  confessions 
made  by  two  of  them,  that  they  were  infidels.  It  is  not 
often  that  men  of  this  class  are  so  far  advanced  in  the 
downward  road,  as  to  take  a pleasure  in  openly  dis- 
playing their  wickedness,  but  these  persons  appeared 
to  be  anxious  to  let  us  know  their  sentiments,  and  to 
glory  in  their  avowal  of  them.  I regretted  much  that 
we  had  no  tract  at  hand  suitable  to  the  case  of  these 
blasphemers  of  the  Most  High.  Were  we  to  visit  the 
Continent  again,  it  would  not  be  without  a good  stock 
pf  these  useful  little  books;  so  many  opportunities 
have  occurred  where  a tract  would  have  been  thankfully 
received,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  or  prudent  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  such  characters  as  those 
now  alluded  to. 

The  road  along  which  we  travelled  led  through  a 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  country,  winding  in  some 
instances,  at  the  foot  of  steep  rocks  and  mountains. 
A clear  stream,  like  a constant  friend,  accompanied  us 
on  our  journey,  sometimes  dashing  and  splashing  past 
immense  stones  which  in  vain  obstructed  its  progress, 
and  then  continuing  its  course  gently  for  some  time, 
till  again  the  white  foam  and  a cascade  shewed  that  it 
had  met  and  conquered  some  other  hindrance  to  its 
progress.  Once  when  we  were  ascending  a very  steep 
hill,  the  driver  opened  our  carriage  door,  and  invited 
those  who  would  prefer  it,  to  walk  a short  distance.  I 
was  delighted  to  avail  myself  of  the  offer,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  amidst  the  rocks  a species  of 
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Gentian  quite  different  to  any  I had  seen  before,  being 
much  smaller.  This  flower  is  I believe  a native  of  the 
Alpine  heights,  and  in  reference  to  it,  our  poet  Cole- 
ridge speaks  in  his  “ Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale 
of  Chamounry — ” 

“ Motionless  torrents ! Silent  cataracts ! 

Who  made  yon  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ? Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  P 
God  ! let  the  torrents,  like  a shout  of  nations, 

Answer  ! and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God." 

As  we  approached  Bienne,  the  view  became  more 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  after  ascending  a very  steep 
mountain,  we  came  in  sight  of  a panoramic  view  of  a 
lovely  valley  far  beneath  us,  cottages  reposing  within  its 
shadow,  and  our  faithful  friend  the  Mountain  streamlet*, 
flowing  beside  them.  Majestic  hills  rose  at  the  back  and 
around  the  village ; a road  wound  through  it,  while  on 
the  steep  ascent  were  goatherds,  tending  their  flocks. 
When  half  way  on  our  journey,  the  Diligence  stopped 
for  some  time  at  a little  hamlet  that  the  passengers 
might  procure  refreshments.  Our  village  host  was 
somewhat  at  a loss  to  find  provisions  for  the  large 
party  that  dismounted  from  two  loaded  carriages,  but 
proceeded  with  more  alacrity  than  we  had  been  used  to 
in  Germany,  to  do  his  best. 

Continuing  our  journey  along  the  Jura,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  many  beautiful  views  which 
presented  themselves.  Some  little  time  before  reach- 
ing Bienne,  we  caught  a sight  of  the  Alps,  with  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Jung  Frau  in  the  distance.  These  two 
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rose  above  the  other  mountains,  and  were  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  their  lofty  summits. 
Upon  reaching  Bienne  a woman  took  charge  of  our  lug 
gage,  and  conducted  us  to  an  hotel  by  the  side  of  the 

Lake.  From  the  windows  of  our  apartment  we  found 
a most  extensive  and  charming  prospect.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Lake  lies  the  little  island  of  St.  Pierre, 
celebrated  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  but 
for  having  been  for  some  time  the  retreat  of  that  miser- 
able character  J.  J.  Rousseau.  It  was  here,  that 
amidst  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  indulged  in  some  of 
those  reveries  which  well  suited  his  discontented  spirit. 
Bienne  is  a small  neat  town  and  contains  a population 
of  about  2,500  persons.  The  sides  of  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Lake,  are  planted  with  vines,  which  are 
now  beginning  to  shew  the  ripened  clusters  of  fruit. 
A considerable  number  of  watches  are  manufactured  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  this  species  of  employment, 
is  said  to  be  very  profitable. 

After  resting  one  night  at  Bienne,  we  proceeded  in 
the  steamer  across  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neufchatel 
to  Yverdun.  A long  passage  or  kind  of  canal  unites 
the  two  lakes. 

The  steamer  stopt  for  a short  time  at  Neufchatel. 
This  is  a pretty  little  town  situated  on  the  water’s  edge, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Canton  of  the  same  name.  At  this 
place  resides  one  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  men 
in  Switzerland,  M.  de  C — , to  whom  we  had  an  introduc- 
tion given  us,  but  as  dear  W — felt  at  present  able  to 
continue  the  journey  to  Italy,  we  had  happily  no  oc- 
casion to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
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You  would  have  been  pleased,  my  dear  Father,  to 
have  seen  the  excellent  selection  of  religious  books 
placed  in  the  principal  cabin,  for  the  use  of  passen- 
gers. I believe  a society  in  Geneva  has  put  this 
benevolent  plan  in  operation ; surely  it  is  one  that 
might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage  in  the  English 
steamers. 

We  arrived  at  Yverdun  in  such  good  time,  that  W — 
was  able  to  proceed  to  Lausanne.  This  journey  we 
again  accomplished  by  Diligence,  aud  as  there  were  but 
few  passengers,  with  less  fatigue  than  we  could  have 
expected.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  was 
not  so  interesting  as  that  we  had  already  seen,  until 
approaching  the  town  of  Lausanne,  we  began  to 
descend  into  the  valley ; a delightful  view  then  burst 
upon  us.  The  lake  of  Geneva  lay  stretched  below, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alpine 
heights : the  town  of  Lausanne  situated  in  a valley, 
houses  with  pleasure  grounds  surrounding  it,  vineyards 
covering  the  rising  hills,  while  numerous  villages  are 
placed  in  their  shadow ; on  the  blue  lake  glittered 
the  scattered  white  sails  of  the  fishermen.  We 
found  our  way  to  an  excellent  hotel  (The  Falcon), 
where  we  deemed  ourselves  fortunate  in  securing  apart- 
ments commanding  a view  of  the  Lake.  In  the  even- 
ing we  took  a short  walk  through  the  town,  but  the 
streets  being  built  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  it  was  im- 
possible for  W — to  go  far,  as  the  steep  ascent  is 
trying  to  an  invalid. 

Lausanne  is  the  capital  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and 
though  not  so  large  as  Basle,  Berne,  or  Geneva,  is 
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still  an  important  place.  Almost  all  its  inhabitants 
profess  the  Protestant  Religion.  The  climate  of  this 
Canton  is  considered  the  finest  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  vine  flourishes  so  well,  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
that  its  produce  forms  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. The  house  is  still  shewn  in  Lausanne,  in  which 
our  historian  Gibbon  resided.  It  was  here  that  he 
finished  his  work  on  Rome.  Early  in  life  Gibbon  was 
placed  by  his  father  in  the  family  of  a Swiss  pastor, 
and  became  so  greatly  attached  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  that  he  seldom  quitted  it  but  for  a temporary 
absence. 

Friday  Morning.  We  proceeded  in  a carriage  to  the 
steamer  which  was  to  take  us  to  Geneva.  The  road 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake  was  so  steep,  that  I had 
some  fear  lest  we  might  be  overturned,  but  the  caution 
of  the  driver  prevented  this  accident.  We  had  to 
reach  the  steamer  by  means  of  boats,  as  the  vessel 
could  not  approach  close  to  the  shore.  We  wrere 
favoured  with  a bright  clear  day,  for  our  passage,  and 
it  would  have  been  a time  of  much  pleasure,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  serious  illness  of  my  dear  husband 
who  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  so  much  travelling,  am' 
was  now  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  of  a most  vivid  bln 
and  this  is  ascribed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  t**  <*3 
presence  of  a great  deal  of  iodine. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Geneva,  we  found  considers!, 
difficulty  in  procuring  apartments  in  any  Hotel,  a 
the  town  was  full  of  visitors.  After  trying  at  the 
three  principal  ones,  we  were  obliged  to  rest  contented 
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with  such  accommodation  as  we  could  obtain,  in  a 
second  rate  Inn  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  W — is 
so  much  fatigued  that  we  shall  most  probably  rest 
here  some  days.  I defer  to  my  next  letter  the  account 
I wish  to  give  you  of  the  Lake  Leman,  and  our  first 
impressions  of  Geneva,  as  I am  anxious  to  post  this 
without  delay.  ******* 


LETTER  XI. 

Geneva,  September. 

We  have  found  so  much  to  interest  us  in  Geneva,  and 
its  environs,  that  it  is  with  regret  we  now'  begin  to 
think  of  leaving.  Had  dear  W — been  in  better  health, 
wd  should  have  enjoyed  visiting  some  of  the  less 
frequented  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  the  state  of 
the  weather  is  now  so  variable,  that  it  is  necessary  we 
should  arrive  in  Italy  as  soon  as  possible. 

I wish,  my  dear  Father,  it  were  possible  to  convey 
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to  you  some  portion  of  the  pleasure  we  have  experi- 
enced in  our  increased  acquaintance  with  this  beau- 
tiful Lake.  The  past  week  has,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  excursion  to  Ferney,  been  one  of  complete 
rest.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  found  the 
public  gardens  which  lie  along  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
a most  agreeable  resort,  as  the  quiet  an  invalid  needs 
is  to  be  found  in  them,  and  their  situation  affords 
some  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Rhone,  which  is  here  seen  mingling  its  blue 
waters  with  those  of  the  lake,  takes  its  rise  from  an 
extensive  glacier  amidst  the  Alpine  heights  beheld  in 
the  distance,  and  it  adds  considerably  to  the  interest 
associated  with  the  magnificent  scenery  of  those  moun- 
tains, to  remember  that  two  of  the  most  noble  rivers 
of  Europe,  owe  their  origin  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
majestic  Alps.  Thus  it  is  ever  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  The  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  great 
Creator  are  equally  to  be  seen  in  all  the  works  of  his 
Almighty  hand. 

The  lake  of  Geneva  is  supposed  by  some  persons,  to 
be  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  situated 
in  a large  valley,  which  lies  between  the  chain  of  the 
Jura  and  the  Alps.  Many  other  streams  issue  from 
the  mountains,  and  roll  their  impetuous  floods  into 
the  lake.  The  scenery  on  the  borders  of  the  Leman, 
varies  much.  Beyond  Lausanne,  the  coast  is  bold 
and  wild  in  its  features ; at,  and  around  Geneva,  the 
mountains  recede  from  the  shore,  and  the  villages, 
gardens  and  vineyards  bordering  the  lake,  give  a 
character  of  peaceful  beauty,  which  forms  a complete 
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contrast  to  the  stern  grandeur  exhibited  by  the  distant 
Alps.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  lake  is  900  feet, 
and  it  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  rising  in 
summer,  several  feet  higher  than  its  winter  level. 

The  Rhone  runs  through  the  town  of  Geneva, 
dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  city  itself  is 
not  well  built,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  streets  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  town.  The 
Canton  of  Geneva,  is  the  smallest  in  the  Confederation. 
It  possesses  a representative  government,  elected  by 
the  citizens. 

We  were  pleased  to  see  on  the  Sunday,  more  atten* 
tion  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  than  had 
been  the  case  in  Germany,  but  here  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  the  prevalence  of  unsound 
views  as  to  Gospel  truth  are  much  to  be  lamented. 
The  excellent  Merle  D’Aubigny,  Malan  and  other 
pious  ministers,  stand  forth  as  exceptions  to  this  ob- 
servation, but  their  own  testimony  is  not  wanting,  to 
shew  the  state  of  religion  in  Geneva.* 

* One  striking  feet  is  related  in  a work  that  has  lately  appeared,  and 
is  given,  as  from  the  authority  of  Drs.  Gaussen  and  Merle  D'Aubigny. 
The  ecclesiastical  elections  they  declare  are  monopolized  by  Unitarian 
doctrines,  for  from  May  1817,  to  1831,  there  were  twenty-two  elections 
of  pastors  and  professors  of  divinity,  and  in  every  case,  whether  for 
the  parish  or  theological  chair,  ministers  were  carefully  excluded  who 
professed,  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  were  therefore,  compelled  to  seek  for  places  in  foreign 
churches,  and  to  exile  themselves  from  their  country.  The  unsound 
state  of  the  church  at  Geneva  has  been  evidenced  in  many  ways,  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  1817,  a rdglcment  was 
issued  prohibiting  the  clergy  from  inculcating  explicitly,  the  doctrines 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  original  sin,  grace,  and  Predestination  ? It 
was  said  afterwards  as  an  excuse  for  this  proceeding  that  “ it  was  ne- 
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On  the  Sabbath  I heard  an  excellent  sermon  from  the 
Rev.  H — , the  resident  English  Chaplain  in  this  place. 
He  is  a friend  of  the  M — s.  at  Kissengen,  and  through 
their  introduction,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  both  Mr.  H — and  his  lady. 
The  English  Service  is  well  attended  ; it  is  held  in  the 
Hospital.  How  much  ought  such  opportunities  of 
religious  worship  as  are  now  afforded  in  many  Conti- 
nental towns  to  be  valued  by  the  English  visitors ! At 
almost  every  place  of  any  importance  in  which  we  have 
staid,  there  has  been  a resident  Chaplain,  and  in  seve- 
ral cases,  and  we  may  hope  all,  the  Gospel  message 
is  fully  and  faithfully  delivered.  * * * * 

A ceremony  which  appeared  to  excite  great  interest, 
took  place  on  the  Sunday  we  passed  ih  Geneva.  A 
senior  priest  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
died,  and  was  laid  in  state  in  the  choir  of  a neigh- 
bouring chapel.  His  body  had  been  embalmed, 
and  was  deposited  on  a bed  of  ashes.  Hundreds  of 
persons  were  passing  and  repassing  during  the  day,  to 
visit  the  senseless  remains  of  the  poor  priest.  You 
are  aware  perhaps,  my  dear  Father,  that  in  eight  of 
the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  established,  and  in  seven  the  Protestant.  The  two 
forms  of  worship  exist  together  in  the  remaining  seven. 

Geneva  itself  has  been  so  associated  with  the  name 
of  Calvin,*  that  it  is  with  more  than  common  interest 

cessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  that  the  ministers  of 
Geneva  had  done  right  in  not  prolonging  fruitless  debates  after  fourteen 
centuries  of  contention.” 

* Calvin  founded  the  College,  Academy,  and  Library.  He  was 
elected  to  the  theological  chair  in  1536, — died  in  1564. 
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we  have  inquired  its  present  state  with  respect  to 
religion.  Some  regard  is  still  paid  to  its  external 
duties,  but  the  account  I have  given  you  above  from 
the  lips  of  some  of  the  most  pious  of  the  Swiss  clergy- 
men, shews  how  lamentably  it  has  lost  the  situation  it 
once  held  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

In  our  walks  through  the  streets  of  Geneva,  we  have 
been  struck  with  the  general  bustle  and  activity  that 
pervades  every  part.  Rousseau  observed  respecting 
this  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  town,  that  he  did 
not  think  any  place  of  a similar  size  offered  such  a 
spectacle.  In  the  market  place,  the  bustle  and  eager- 
ness for  business,  appeared  very  great.  I found  much 
to  amuse  and  interest  me,  in  the  contents  of  the 
stalls.  The  dress  of  the  peasants  is  very  different 
to  that  of  the  Germans,  the  women  wearing  in  place 
of  the  black  head-dress  I have  before  described,  broad 
Leghorn  hats.  These,  on  a young  smiling  face,  are 
appropriate,  but  do  not  so  well  suit  the  hard-featured 
peasant  of  the  mountain. 

We  saw  among  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  market 
several  persons  afflicted  with  that  painful  disease,  the 
Goitre.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  swelling  was  so  large 
as  to  materially  inconvenience  the  sufferer.  The 
Swiss  appear  to  be  a most  industrious  race,  and  early 
and  late  follow  their  different  vocations  with  the  most 
persevering  industry.  The  washerwomen  are  seen 
standing  in  sheds  built  in  or  by  the  river,  washing 
their  linen  in  the  pure  running  stream.  We  several 
times  lingered  on  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Rhone, 
that  we  might  watch  .these  industrious  persons.  The 
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labour  bestowed  during  the  operation  is  great) 
the  absence  of  heat  in  the  cleansing  process 
making  a very  serious  difference  in  the  exertion 
required.  ******* 

Our  excursion  to  Femey  was  interesting,  though 
painful  in  some  respects.  Voltaire  is  a character  no 
one  can  admire.  It  was  distressing  to  see  some  of  the 
proofs  which  still  exist  in  his  ancient  habitation  of  the 
perverted  genius  of  the  so  called  philosopher.  The 
drive  to  the  Chateau  is  very  agreeable;  the  coun- 
try around  being  replete  with  the  attractions  of  a 
mountainous  district.  Upon  our  arrival,  we  stopt  at 
a little  cottage  near  the  castle,  to  procure  some  slight 
refreshment,  and  were  introduced  to  an  old  man  who 
is  now  the  only  surviving  person  who  remembers 
Voltaire.  His  old  gardener  had  been  conveyed  to  his 
long  home  only  the  week  before  we  visited  Femey. 
The  surviving  dependant  of  the  infidel  was  full  of 
anecdote,  and  anxious  to  relate  his  recollections  to  us. 
He  stated  himself  to  be  upwards  of  ninety-seven  years 
of  age.  The  old  man  spoke  of  his  master  as  being 
very  irritable,  and  said  he  disliked  exceedingly  to  see 
strangers,  and  would  say  to  his  valet,  when  he  knew 
any  were  approaching  his  residence,  “Jene  suis  pas 
visible.”  Since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  his  villa  has  had 
several  different  masters,  but  they  have  all  deemed  it 
sacrilege  to  change  any  thing,  and  consequently  the 
rooms  in  which  he  resided  remain  the  same  as  when  he 
left  them.  We  entered  his  Saloon  and  bed  chamber. 
A bust  of  Voltaire  is  placed  in  the  former  with  an 
inscription  written  below  by  the  Great  Frederick — " Im- 
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mortal.”  Two  pictures  of  equal  bad  taste  and  execu- 
tion,  are  also  to  be  seen.  One  of  these  represents 
Voltaire  triumphing  over  his  enemies,  and  his  favourite 
hero,  Henry  IV.  presenting  him  to  the  God  of  Par- 
nassus. The  contents  of  the  sleeping-room  are  of  a 
more  interesting  character.  There  is  a fine  portrait  of 
Voltaire  at  the  age  of  40  years,  also  one  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  sent  to  the  poet  by  the  king  when  the  latter 
wished  to  regain  his  favour.  A picture  also  of  Cathe- 
rine the  Great  is  displayed.  This  wras  worked  by  her 
Majesty  for  Voltaire.  In  a recess,  stands  a little 
monument  raised  by  the  Marquise  de  Villette  for  the 
reception  of  the  heart  of  her  adopted  father.  The  in- 
scription is  as  follows ; “ Son  esprit  est  partout,  et  son 
coeur  est  ici.”  The  gardens  belonging  to  the  Chateau  are 
exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  long  avenues  of  trees  seem 
as  if  suited  to  the  misanthropical  spirit  of  the  man  who 
reared  them.  It  is  a singular  fact,  that  Voltaire 
caused  a Church  to  be  erected  in  the  village,  which  is 
now  the  parish  place  of  worship.  This  is  a striking  in- 
consistency in  such  a character,  but  it  is  not  greater 
than  was  manifested  in  the  whole  conduct  of  this 
wretched  man.  The  insufficiency  of  his  own  principles 
to  support  him  in  sickness  and  death,  was  strikingly 
manifested  to  all  around  him,  and  although  his  infidel 
companions  boldly  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  died 
as  he  had  lived,  the  tale  told  by  one  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  awful  death-bed 
scene,  shews  how  great  were  the  torments  of  conscience 
suffered  by  him  who  was  often  in  his  life  time  called 
the  Sage  of  Femey.* 

* In  spite  of  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  his  satellites  to  conceal  the 
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It  is  now  a week  since  we  came  to  Geneva,  and  we 
must  proceed  on  our  journey  as  soon  as  W — is 
sufficiently  rested. 

We  had  some  thought  of  remaining  a longer  time 
here,  had  we  met  with  agreeable  apartments ; but  a 
great  difficulty  is  found  in  this  respect.  We  have  been 
much  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  do  not  retain  the  simplicity  and  fine  moral  cha- 
racter which,  for  many  years,  was  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Swiss  nation,  and  which  united  to  the  natural 
beauties  of  their  country,  have  rendered  them  so  in- 
teresting a people.  Geneva  is  known  now  for  the 
rapacity  of-its  landlords,  for  the  impositions  practised 
upon  strangers.  The  peasantry  of  the  country  around 
are  said,  in  many  instances,  still  to  retain  their  sim- 
plicity; and,  in  some  Cantons,  are  remarkable  for 
uprightness  and  cleanliness. 

The  Protestant  population  amounts  to  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  remarked,  that  the  ap- 
pearance and  state  of  the  Cantons  where  that  Form  is 
dominant  is  much  superior  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ones. 

clouded  setting  of  the  great  luminary  of  modem  infidelity,  from  which 
so  many  minor  stars  have  filled  their  little  urns,  and  then  set  up  for 
original  lights  themselves ; in  spite  of  the  pains  taken — for  we  must  drop 
metaphor, — to  shroud  from  all  eyes,  except  those  of  the  initiated,  the 
terror  and  dismay  with  which  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  met  death, 
met  his  summons  to  appear  before  that  God  whose  Providence  he  had 
ridiculed,  that  Saviour  whose  character  and  offices  he  had  vilified — the 
secret  was  betrayed.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  by  his  associates 
to  bury  in  congenial  darkness  the  agonies  which  in  his  last  hours  contra- 
dicted the  audacious  blasphemies  of  a laborious  life,  spent  in  their  pro- 
pagation, at  last,  like  his  great  instigator,  he  believed  and  trembled — 
Hannah  More. 
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Education  also  is  in  the  Protestant  Cantons,  as  widely 
diffused  as  in  Scotland. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  Switzerland  with  other 
countries  is  considerable.  The  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and 
the  Rhine,  unite  her  to  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Rhone  with  France.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  country  has  been  a republic,  ever 
since  the  patriotic  William  Tell,  in  1315,  instigated 
his  countrymen  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke. 
When  Switzerland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
this  government  was  put  aside,  but  is  now  again 
restored.  Each  Canton  regulates  itself  by  its  own  laws, 
but  all  are  bound  to  help  each  other  in  any  case  of 
danger  or  difficulty. 

We  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  re- 
gard to  our  passport  for  proceeding  to  Aix  Les  Bains, 
a little  town  in  Savoy.  We  purpose  resting  there  a 
night,  and  then  going  to  the  Lac  de  Bourgay,  where 
a small  steamer  takes  up  passengers  for  the  larger 
one  that  gpes  to  Lyons.  We  expect  to  arrive  at 
Marseilles  by  the  end  of  this  week,  but  W — ’s  state 
of  health  is  so  uncertain  that  we  may  be  obliged 
to  rest  some  days  on  the  way.  Farewell  my  dear 
Father.  ******** 
Your  affectionate  daughter, 

M.  F. 
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Marseilles,  September. 

Our  journey  to  this  place  has  been  attended  with  so 
much  fatigue,  as  to  occasion  an  alarming  increase  of 
illness  in  dear  W — , and  we  shall  be,  I fear,  detained, 
in  consequence,  some  days  longer  than  we  could  have 
wished.  The  heat  during  the  last  week  has  been  much 
greater  than  we  have  before  experienced ; and,  although 
we  have  used  every  precaution  by  resting  two  or  three 
days  whenever  it  appeared  necessary,  yet  our  journey 
has  been  performed  with  great  difficulty. 

Tuesday  Sep.  12th.  We  left  Geneva  in  a carriage, 
hired  to  take  us  to  Aix  les  Bains,  in  Savoy.  At  an 
early  hour,  we  began  the  journey.  Our  driver  was  a 
Savoyard,  and  had  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
nation  impressed  on  his  countenance,  which  had  a 
most  merry  and  good  natured  expression.  At  our 
first  resting-place,  which  was  a poor  little  village,  we 
were  annoyed  to  find  our  passport  was  not  “ en  regie.” 
This  was  the  first  time  such  a circumstance  had  oc- 
curred, and  arose  from  our  having  entrusted  it  to  the 
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Commissary  of  the  Hotel,  who  had  returned  it  to  us 
with  the  assertion  that  he  had  seen  the  proper  signa- 
tures affixed.  For  some  time  the  officers  of  the  Dcni- 
ane  persisted  in  saying  we  must  return  to  Geneva ; 
but,  upon  my  making  a representation  of  the  extreme 
illness  of  my  dear  husband,  I was  conducted  to  the 
principal  person  of  the  establishment,  who,  after  some 
demur,  signed  the  permission  for  us  to  proceed,  beg- 
ging, however,  that  we  would  not  stay  more  than  one 
night  at  AiX,  as  he  alleged  it  would  bring  him  into 
trouble,  if  it  were  known  we  had  been  permitted  to 
pass.  A little  further  on  our  road,  we  entered  the 
actual  territories  of  Savoy,  and  underwent  a long  ex- 
amination from  the  Custom-house  officers.  Every  box 
had  to  be  opened,  and  the  interior  of  the  carriage  was 
carefully  searched.  Just  before  reaching  the  Dounne , 
our  coachman  had  put  over  the  rest  of  his  attire,  a 
large  blue  frock,  which  he  took  off  again  directly  we 
had  passed  it.  He  did  this  with  such  perfect  non- 
chalance and  simplicity,  that  we  could  not  understand 
his  reason  for  such  a procedure,  and  asked  him.  “ J’ai 
du  tabac  ici,”  was  his  reply,  as  he  struck  the  pockets 
of  a short  blue  coat  which  was  quite  concealed  when 
he  was  decked  out  in  the  frock. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  moun- 
tainous, and  presented  occasionally  some  beautiful 
views  of  Mount  Blanc  and  its  attendant  heights.  At 
Franche  Compte  we  rested  for  some  little  time.  This 
is  a small  place,  situated  about  half  way  between 
Geneva  and  Aix.  We  arrived  at  the  latter  place  at 
seven  in  the  evening.  Our  driver  conducted  us  to  a 
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mean  little  Auberge ; and,  for  some  time  persisted  in- 
saying  there  was  no  superior  one  to  be  found..  We 
were  firm  in  our  demands  to  be  taken  to  another  j and, 
at  last,  overcame  the  anxious  desire  of  our  coachman 
to  install  us  in  one  of  his  own  recommendation,  and 
found  all  we  needed  in  a most  comfortable  Hotel, 
called  “ Les  Trois  Rois.”  Aix  les  Bains  is  a bathing 
place  of  some  little  repute.  This  year  we  were  told 
3000  visitors  have  availed  themselves  of  its  springs. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  little  we  saw 
qf  it  prepossessed  us  in  its  favour. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  were  driven  to 
the  Lac  de  Bourgay,  to  take  a small  steamer  which, 
conveys  passengers  to  the  larger  one  for  Lyons.  The 
vessel  was  confined  and  inconvenient.  A long  delay 
took  place  at  the  Custom  House  where  our  passports, 
had  to  be  examined.  After  joining  the  other  steamer 
and  proceeding  some  little  way,  we  reached  another 
Douane  situated  on  the  borders  of  France,  and  under- 
went a most  rigid  and  lengthy  examination.  As  we 
had  nothing  contraband  in  our  possession,  I felt 
no  anxiety,  but  some  women  who  assisted  in  the. 
search,  were  so  scrutinizing  that  several  most  simple 
articles  would  have  been  taken  by  them,  had  not  the 
officers  themselves  prevented  it.  After  a delay  of  more 
than  an  hour,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed,  two? 
Douaniers  being  placed  in  the  vessel  to  see  that  nothing 
contraband  was  received  on  board.  The  river  is  at 
this  part  of  its  course  so  difficult  to  navigate,  that  we 
were  kept  in  a state  of  constant  anxiety,  and  once  ran 
aground  with  so  much  violence,  that  all  on  board, 
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were  considerably  alarmed.  The  Rhone  is  so  impet- 
uous a stream,  that  in  a very  short  space  of  time, 
deposits  of  sand  will  change  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
such  a degree,  that  the  most  experienced  pilot  cannot 
find  his  way  without  difficulty  and  danger.  We  were 
detained  at  a little  village  for  half  an  hour  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  and  during  this  time  saw 
rather  a novel  spectacle.  Two  or  three  hundred  cows 
were  swimming  across  from  their  pasture.  These 
animals  are  sent  over  every  morning  and  the  hour 
having  arrived  for  their  return,  they  walked  into  the 
river  and  swam  home.  Some  of  them  stood  still  in 
the  stream  to  gaze  at  us,  as  if  wondering  to  what  class 
of  created  things  our  steamer  could  belong. 

We  reached  Lyons  between  six  and  seven,  P.  M. 
As  we  approached  this  city,  the  closely  built  houses 
of  the  weavers  gave  signs  of  its  dense  population. 
On  reaching  the  Quay  we  disembarked,  and  calling  a 
coach,  requested  to  be  driven  to  an  Hotel,  that  we  had 
heard  highly  recommended,  but  found  to  our  dis- 
appointment, that  no  one  could  be  received  there. 
We  were  then  conducted  to  a second  and  a third.  A 
grand  review  of  the  army  was  about  to  take  place,  at 
which  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  to  be  present,  and  in 
consequence  every  Hotel  was  full.  We  at  last,  upon  a 
second  application,  gained  admittance  into  the  Hotel 
de  PEurope,  the  largest  in  Lyons,  but  in  this,  all  the 
accommodation  we  could  procure  was  one  room  at  the 
third  or  fourth  story.  So  fatigued  and  ill  was  dear 
W — , that  even  this  appeared  fortunate,  after  the  un- 
successful search  we  had  been  making.  The  following 
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morning  we  walked  into  the  town  and  in  passing 
through  the  market,  saw  for  the  first  time,  that 
abundance  of  melons,  grapes,  &c,  which  marks  the 
existence  of  a southern  climate.  This  fine  city  is 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  and  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Sa6ne. 
Over  these  rivers  are  several  light  and  elegant  bridges, 
which  unite  the  quays  of  the  two  streams.  Lyons  - 
ranks  in  wealth  and  population  next  to  Paris,  and  is 
highly  distinguished  for  its  manufactories  of  silk,  and 
other  valuable  fabrics.  Its  two  rivers  afford  it  a ready, 
and  inexpensive  means  of  communication  with  the  silk 
producing  districts  of  the  South,  and  the  country  in 
the  Interior.  Several  interesting  Roman  remains  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  ruins  still 
exist,  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in  which  the  Christ- 
ian martyr  Blandina  was  put  to  death.  This  event 
occurred  during  the  persecution  that  took  place  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  169,  under  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus.  A second  persecution  was  ordered  by  the 
Emperor  Severus  in  202,  and  so  many  were  then  put 
to  death,  that  it  is  said  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  " that 
the  streets  of  Lyons  flowed  with  the  blood  of  Chris- 
tians.” Since  the  time  when  these  early  Martyrs 
breathed  their  last  in  the  Faith  of  Christ,  others  in 
succeeding  ages  have  arisen  to  give  witness  of  the 
truth.  In  1140 — Peter  Waldo,  a native  of  Lyons, 
distinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety,  became  emi- 
nent as  an  opposer  of  Popery.  The  charges  he 
brought  against  the  Pope,  were  the  same,  in  many 
respects,  as  those  which  some  centuries  later  were 
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urged  by  the  German  Reformer  Luther.*  For  three 
years,  Waldo  remained  concealed  in  Lyons,  and  then 
escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny.  So  great 
was  the  anxiety  excited  in  the  head  of  the  Popedom 
by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Reformed  Doctrines,  that 
the  Inquisition  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the 
circumstance  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  having 
chosen  certain  Monks  as  inquisitors,  to  search  for  and 
deliver  the  followers  of  Waldo  to  the  secular  power. 
Under  these  relentless  judges,  the  work  of  persecu- 
tion went  on  at  a rapid  pace.  Upon  the  slightest 
accusation,  the  Reformed  were  delivered  to  the  Ma- 
gistrate, by  whom  they  were  handed  over  to  the 

* The  principal  charges  of  Waldo  against  the  Pope  and  Popery  were, 
“ that  the  Roman  Catholics  affirm  the  Church  of  Rome  to  he  the  infal- 
lible Church  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  that  the  Pope  is  its  head,  and 
the  vicar  of  Christ ; that  they  hold  the  absurd  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  insisting  that  the  bread  and  wine  given  in  the  sacrament  is  the 
identical  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross ; that 
they  believe  there  is  a place  called  purgatory,  where  souls  after  this  life 
are  purged  from  the  sins  of  mortality,  and  that  the  pains  and  penalties 
here  inflicted  may  be  abated  according  to  the  masses  said  by,  and  the 
money  paid  to  the  priest ; that  they  teach  the  communion  of  one  kind, 
and  the  receiving  the  bread  only,  to  be  sufficient  for  the  laity,  though 
the  clergy  must  be  indulged  with  both  bread  and  wine ; that  they  pray 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Saints,  though  their  prayers  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately to  God ; that  they  pray  for  souls  departed,  though  God  decides 
their  fate  immediately  on  the  decease  of  the  person ; that  they  will  not 
perform  the  service  of  the  Church  in  a language  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple in  general ; that  they  place  their  devotion  in  the  number  of  prayers, 
and  not  in  the  intent  of  the  heart ; that  they  forbid  marriage  to  the 
clergy,  though  Christ  allowed  it;  and  that  they  use  many  things  in 
baptism  though  He  used  only  water.  When  Pope  Alexander  the  Third, 
was  informed  of  these  transactions,  he  excommunicated  W aldo  and  his 
adherents,  and  commanded  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  to  exterminate  them  ; 
thus  began  the  Papal  persecutions  against  the  Waldenses.” — From  the 
Beacon. 
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executioner.  No  fair  trial  was  granted,  the  accusation 
alone  being  considered  sufficient  to  shew  there  had 
been  heresy. 

During  the  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1572,  another  scene  of  blood  was  enacted  in  this 
city,  eight  hundred  Protestants  being  put  to  death 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.  In  the  Archbishop’s  house 
alone  three  hundred  were  slain,  and  the  priests  added 
indignity  to  their  barbarity  by  refusing  to  allow  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  victims  to  receive  the  rites 
of  Christian  burial.* 

Even  the  facts  to  which  I have  alluded,  are  far  from 
being  a complete  enumeration  of  the  many  acts  of 
persecution  towards  the  followers  of  Christ,  of  which 
Lyons  has  been  the  theatre.  It  has  been  truly  re- 
marked that  in  many  features,  Popery  bears  a striking 
resemblance  to  the  system  of  Paganism  under  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  evident, 
than  in  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  has  been 
manifested  through  all  the  ages  of  her  history.  The 


* During  this  horrid  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  it  is  calculated  that 
30,000  persons  perished  throughout  France  in  the  course  of  thirty  days. 
When  the  tidings  of  the  event  reached  Rome,  the  Pope  and  his  car- 
dinals went  in  grand  procession  to  mass,  and  public  thanks  were  made 
for  ‘ so  great  a blessing  conferred  on  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian 
world.’  The  intelligence  was  received  in  a for  different  manner  at  the 
English  Court,  and  it  is  said  that  the  first  time  the  French  Ambassador 
appeared  before  Elizabeth  after  the  massacre,  he  was  received  by  her 
and  all  belonging  to  her  Court  in  deep  mourning.  History  records,  that 
the  Providence  of  God  did  not  allow  the  king  who  had  permitted  such 
an  atrocious  deed,  to  escape  unpunished  even  in  this  world.  Charles  the 
Ninth  of  France  died  in  the  utmost  agony,  of  so  extraordinary  a disease, 
as  to  shew  plainly  that  the  hand  of  divine  vengeance  was  laid  upon  him. 
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emphatic  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  “ Drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,”  may  be  applied  equally  to  the 
Pagan  and  the  Roman  Churches.  The  note  made  by 
the  Rhemish  translators  of  the  New  Testament  upon 
the  above  passage  is  so  marked  a confirmation  of  the 
remarks  I have  made  above,  that  I must  transcribe  it 
here.  They  say,  “ Protestants  foolishly  expound  it 
of  Rome,  for  that  there  they  put  heretics  to  death, 
and  allow  of  their  punishment  in  other  countries; 
but  their  blood  is  not  called  the  blood  of  saints,  no 
more  than  the  blood  of  thieves,  man  killers,  and  other 
malefactors ; for  the  shedding  of  which,  by  the  order 
of  justice,  no  commonwealth  shall  answer.”  What, 
then,  is  the  inference  of  the  annotators  of  this  Eng- 
lish version  ? As  Protestants  and  heretics,  men  may 
be  put  to  death,  like  those  whose  conduct  has  forfeited 
their  right  to  live.* 

During  the  last  century  political  causes  have  arisen 
to  make  the  people  of  Lyons  familiar  with  scenes  of 
horror  and  bloodshed.  In  no  part  of  France  were 
more  dreadful  outrages  witnessed,  than  in  this  city 
during  the  Revolution  of  1793.  After  a bombard- 
ment with  red  hot  shells  and  shot,  it  was  captured, 
and  many  of  its  streets  completely  destroyed.  Upwards 
of  30,000  persons  perished  at  this  period,  and  a great 
many  more  were  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders.  Several  fine  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  the  caprice  of  some  of  these  men,  and  one  of  them, 
Couthon,  who  was  too  feeble  to  walk  was  borne  round 
one  of  the  largest  squares  in  Lyons,  that  he  might 
* Sketch  of  Popery. 
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mark  out  those  houses  that  were  to  be  destroyed,  and 
this  he  did  by  striking  the  house  with  a hammer, 
while  he  repeated  the  words,  “ Maison,  je  te  frappe  de 
mort.” 

In  1831  and  1834,  insurrections  amongst  the  silk 
weavers  took  place,  and  these  were  attended  with  con- 
sequences most  disastrous  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  and  its  inhabitants.  The  results  of  the  first  were 
distressing,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  miseries  ex- 
perienced after  the  second.  The  whole  city  was  as 
if  some  pitiless  foreign  enemy  had  besieged  and  given 
it  up  to  the  tender  mercy  of  a cruel  army.  An  in-  ' 
habitant  gave  us  some  particulars  of  the  scenes  pre- 
sented after  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  and  with 
deep  feeling  expressed  his  hope  that  such  distressing 
events  might  never  happen  again.  He  said  that  many 
of  the  houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  others  thrown 
down  by  the  cannon  or  shattered  by  the  balls.  The 
shops  were  desolated  and  every  thing  connected  with 
business  was  utterly  at  a stand  still.  The  military 
are  said  to  have  conducted  themselves  with  the  great- 
est forbearance,  and  after  having  restored  order,  the 
government  of  the  city  was  given  back  to  the  Civil 
Authorities,  who  had  been  unable  to  hold  the  reins  of 
power.  The  present  arrangements  made  by  the 
government  are  such  as  would  appear  well  calculated 
to  defend  the  citizens  from  the  violent  and  lawless 
passions  of  the  silk  weavers.  The  fortifications  are 
kept  in  a state  of  constant  watchfulness ; guns  from 
them  overlook  the  streets,  so  that  if  any  tumult  arose 
it  could  be  immediately  quelled.  The  garrison 
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amounts  to  12,000  men.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  example  given  by  some  of  our  English  manufac- 
turers, has  not  been  followed  in  this  part  of  France. 
Had  not  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  these 
poor  weavers  been  grossly  neglected,  these  excesses 
would  never  have  been  committed. 

During  this  visit  to  Lyons,  we  saw  but  few  of.  its 
public  buildings,  for  W — was  too  unwell  to  walk, 
and  I was  also  glad  to  have  a little  rest.  On  our 
return  from  Italy,  we  shall  hope  to  spend  a few  days 
in  this  city,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
churches,  and  any  other  places  of  interest. 

Thursday.  We  embarked  again  on  board  the  steamer, 
but  the  pleasure  we  had  anticipated  from  our  voyage 
was  much  damped  by  the  shallowness  of  the  Rhone, 
which  repeatedly  occasioned  delay.  The  scenery  on 
each  side  of  the  river  is  varied  and  beautiful.  We 
met  several  heavily  laden  barges  which  were  dragged 
up  the  stream  by  horses ; to  some  of  the  boats 
considerably  more  than  twenty  of  these  animals  were 
attached.  We  passed  the  town  of  Valence  and  many 
small  villages,  some  in  very  picturesque  situations  ; 
two  steamers  of  equal  size  with  our  own  also  attracted 
our  attention.  They  had  been  wrecked,  if  I may  so  call 
it,  having  been  driven  on  the  sands  or  bed  of  the 
river,  and  were  obliged  to  be  deserted,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  disengage  them.  This  was  a cheering 
prospect  for  us,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  of  this 
day’s  voyage  we  had  repeated  warnings  to  be  prepared 
for  such  an  accident.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhone 
has  always  been  dangerous  and  many  boats  in  descend- 
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ing  the  rapids  are  lost.  During  this  day,  we  passed 
the  vineyard  producing  the  C6te  Roti,  a celebrated 
French  wine ; there  is  but  one  small  hill  which  yields 
the  first  quality  of  this  wine,  though  it  is  said  that  the 
produce  of  the  adjoining  heights  is  sold  for  genuine. 

Of  the  seventeen  bridges  built  across  the  river,  the 
Pont  de  St.  Esprit  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
also  the  most  dangerous.  In  going  under,  the  chimney 
of  the  steamer  was  lowered,  and  all  the  passengers 
were  ordered  to  lie  down  or  stoop  so  low  as  to  be  able 
to  pass  beneath  the  arches  without  risk.  It  was 
difficult  to  divest  the  mind  of  the  idea  of  danger  when 
looking  at  the  sheet  of  foam  that  covered  the  water 
near  the  bridge,  and  were  not  the  boat  kept  by  the 
hand  of  a skilful  pilot  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
there  would  be  considerable  hazard.  The  Pont  de 
St.  Esprit  has  eighteen  arches,  and  is  carried  across 
the  river  at  one  of  its  widest  points. 

We  reached  Avignon,  (the  ancient  city  of  the 
Popes)  about  five,  and  staid  for  the  night  at  the 
Hotel  de  L’Europe.  In  the  evening  we  walked  through 
the  streets.  These  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  the 
inhabitants  appear  quite  satisfied  that  they  should  be 
so,  in  a country  where  shade  is  so  very  desirable.  The 
town  does  not  present  many  attractions  for  a residence, 
as  there  is  no  beautiful  scenery  around  to  offer  induce- 
ments for  walks  or  rides.  Some  considerable  interest 
attaches,  however,  to  Avignon,  as  the  ancient  abode 
of  the  Popes,  and  the  ruins  of  their  palace  are 
well  worth  visiting.  Near  Avignon  is  the  cele- 
brated fountain  of  Vaucluse,  which  owes  its  fame  to 
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the  poetical  associations  connected  with  it.  We  were 
not  able  to  visit  the  valley,  but  I understand  that  in- 
dependently of  the  immortality  conferred  by  Petrarch, 
the  scenery  possesses  sufficient  interest  to  reward  those 
who  make  the  excursion.  The  highest  mountain  in 
France  is  seen  to  the  north  of  Avignon,  crowned 
with  snow,  and  affords  from  the  town  an  interesting 
object  of  view.  A wide  expanse  of  vineyard  stretches 
around,  covering  the  undulating  hills  and  giving  with 
the  mulberry  and  olive  trees  a great  appearance  of 
fertility. 

We  were  roused  so  late  from  our  slumbers  on  the 
following  morning,  that  at  first  we  were  apprehensive 
the  steamer  had  left.  This  was  not  the  case,  but  we 
had  to  hurry  to  the  boat  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
or  it  would  have  proceeded  without  us.  The  voyage  to 
Arles  was  but  short,  and  we  arrived  at  that  place 
in  a heavy  shower,  which  rendered  our  landing  and 
finding  our  way  to  the  Hotel  rather  an  uncomfortable 
affair.  We  were  informed  that  the  weather  had  been 
so  unpropitious,  that  the  Marseilles  steamer,  after 
going  part  of  the  way  towards  that  place,  had  been 
obliged  to  return.  This  intelligence  did  not  give 
us  much  hope  of  proceeding  by  water,  but  we 
determined  to  wait  some  days  in  Arles,  until  the 
weather  should  become  calm,  and  a chance  be  given 
us  of  going  to  Marseilles.  In  the  afternoon,  I 
took  a walk  through  the  town  and  came  to  the  market ; 
there  were  persons  selling  melons  literally  by  wholesale, 
for  that  fruit  was  brought  in  carts  and  thrown  down 
carelessly  in  a part  of  the  square. 
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Sunday.  Dear  W — was  so  weak  and  ill  from  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey  that  we  remained  at  the  Hotel 
all  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  we  took  a short 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  river.  As  we  were  proceeding 
slowly  along,  a woman  and  her  husband  passed  us 
running  a race ; both  dressed  in  the  most  fantastical 
manner  and  endeavouring  by  their  extraordinary  swift- 
ness, to  draw  some  money  from  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors. It  is  thus  that  in  this  country  the  Sabbath  is 
constantly  desecrated.  But  little  regard  is  paid  to 
even  the  external  forms  of  religion.  The  congrega- 
tions in  the  Churches  consist  almost  entirely  of  women 
who  often  attend  mass  and  confession  on  the  Sabbath 
morning,  merely  to  clear  up  accounts  with  their  con- 
sciences, and  secure  to  themselves  the  means  of  in- 
dulgence during  the  week.  The  remark  has  been 
frequently  made,  how  few  men  are  to  be  seen  attend- 
ing Divine  Worship,  and  this  arises,  I fear,  from  the 
almost  universal  prevalence  of  a spirit  of  indifference, 
and  in  many  cases,  utter  disregard  to  religion.  In- 
fidelity is  also  widely  disseminated  throughout  France. 
Many  of  those  who  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics, 
are  so  but  in  name,  interest  inducing  them  to  make 
an  external  profession  of  a faith  they  secretly  despise. 
I believe  there  are  many  exceptions  to  these  observa- 
tions, and  that  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
country  there  will  be  found  some  who,  amidst  the 
superstitious  observances  of  Popery,  have  been  led  by 
the  teaching  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  to  exercise  a living 
faith  in  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  May  the  number  of 
such  increase  and  multiply,  that  the  time  may  speedily 
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arrive  when  those  who  are  now  living  literally  without 
God  in  the  world,  may  be  brought  to  a proper  con- 
sideration of  their  awful  state,  and  instead  of  seeking 
happiness  in  earthly  gratifications,  find  it  in  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

We  saw  around  us  such  scenes  of  dissipation  and 
gaiety,  that  we  were  glad  to  return  to  the  Hotel, 
where,  in  the  seclusion  of  our  own  apartment  we  sought 
and  found  that  quiet  which  it  was  impossible  to  meet 
with  elsewhere.  It  is,  when  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  that  the  mind  reverts  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  to  the  remembrance  of  Christian 
Sabbaths  in  England.  In  France,  this  holy  day  is 
considered  preeminently  the  time  when  pleasure  and 
dissipation  may  be  indulged,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
Fete,  of  the  same  importance  as  the  Saints'  days.  If 
any  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  observance,  it  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  on  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones,  the  theatre  is  closed,  which  is  rarely 
the  case  on  the  Sunday.  Whatever  grief  we  may  feel 
at  some  of  the  instances  of  Sabbath  desecration,  as 
seen  in  England,  we  must  visit  other  countries  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  happy  contrast  our  own  island  offers  in 
this  respect.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  Protes- 
tants, and  we  may  hope  Catholics  in  France,  who  con- 
scientiously observe  the  day  of  rest,  but  the  generality 
of  the  people  do  not  so,  and  instead  of  partaking  of 
the  feeling  that  dictated  one  of  your  favourite  hymns : 

Welcome  sweet  day  of  rest 
That  saw  the  Lord  arise. 

Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast 
And  these  rejoicing  eyes. 
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the  Sunday  is  thought  of  as  a time  for  worldly 
amusement  and  forgetfulness  of  God. 

We  rested  the  two  following  days  at  Arles,  and  then 
finding  the  steamer  might  not  be  able  to  proceed  for 
some  time  to  Marseilles,  we  hired  a carriage  to  convey 
us  to  that  place;  making  an  agreement  with  our 
driver  to  take  us  in  two  days.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  journey,  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  we  had 
not  been  fortunate  in  our  choice  of  a coachman,  for 
we  had  only  just  driven  out  of  the  town,  when  the 
carriage  was  followed  by  a person  who  threatened  to  send 
the  Gens  d’armes  after  our  driver  if  he  did  not  immedi- 
ately pay  for  a third  horse  that  he  had  fastened  to  the 
others.  After  some  resistance,  which  was  ended  by 
our  declaration  that  we  would  not  proceed  unless  every- 
thing was  just  and  honourable  on  the  part  of  our 
coachman,  the  money  was  paid,  and  we  pursued  our 
journey.  This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  men  will  endeavour  to  deceive.  In  this  case, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  being  known  that  he  was  about 
to  place  a third  horse  in  his  carriage,  the  animal  was 
led  through  the  streets  and  not  attached  to  it  until  the 
driver  thought  all  danger  of  detection  was  past.  The 
country  through  which  we  travelled  after  leaving 
Arles,  was  most  fruitful,  presenting  a succession  of 
rich  vineyards,  olive  and  fig  trees.  Our  driver  several 
times  gathered  some  delicious  figs  by  the  way  side. 
The  road  passes  in  some  parts  over  some  very  steep 
mountains,  and  must  have  been  constructed  at  great 
expense.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  odo- 
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riferous  plants.  We  reached  the  pretty  little  town  of 
Salons  about  four  p.  m.  and  found  tolerable  accommo- 
dation at  the  Hotel  to  which  we  were  conducted  by 
our  driver. 

The  next  morning  at  seven,  we  set  out  again  on  our 
journey,  and  passed  still  through  a well  cultivated 
country.  We  stopt  for  some  little  time  at  a small 
village  on  the  road,  and  upon  asking  to  purchase  some 
grapes,  the  landlord  of  the  Inn  led  us  into  a vineyard 
at  the  back  of  his  house,  telling  us  we  could  gather 
as  much  fruit  as  we  wished.  The  grapes  were  of  the 
purple  colour,  and  the  bloom  upon  them  was  the  most 
beautiful  I had  ever  seen. 

As  the  carriage  approached  Marseilles,  we  kept 
anxiously  looking  out  for  the  first  view  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  pleasure  we  felt  was  great  when  we  found 
ourselves  drawing  near  to  the  shores  of  a sea  so  abound- 
ing in  both  scriptural  and  classical  associations. 

A long  range  of  mean  looking  dwellings  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  tended  somewhat  to  abate  the 
enthusiasm  we  experienced.  The  entrance  through 
the  triumphal  arch  into  Marseilles  itself,  is  however, 
somewhat  worthy  of  notice.  We  were  driven  to  the 
Hotel  Richelieu,  which  had  been  mentioned  to  us  as  a 
quiet  comfortable  house,  and  have  found  this  character 
correct,  but  as  it  is  likely  we  may  be  obliged  to  remain 
a week  or  two  for  rest,  before  proceeding  further,  we 
shall  most  probably  take  apartments  in  a private  house 
for  that  time,  which  in  many  respects  is  preferable  for 
an  invalid. 

How  much  reason  have  we  for  thankfulness,  my 
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dear  Father,  that  we  have  been  brought  thus  far  in 
safety ; When  we  left  Kissengen,  W — ’s  extreme 
weakness  occasioned  me  much  anxiety,  as  it  appeared 
almost  impossible  he  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  such  a 
journey,  as  he  has  now  accomplished.  So  many  and 
such  renewed  instances  of  God’s  goodness  and  provi- 
dential care,  are  indeed,  incitements  to  increased 
diligence  in  his  service.  May  it  prove  so  in  our  case  ; 
and  may  we  be  enabled  to  realize  the  truth  of  a remark 
made,  by  one  of  God’s  most  devoted  servants,  who  is 
now  gone  to  his  reward,  “while  God  corrects  with 
one  hand,  he  supports  with  the  other,  and  makes 
us  say,  even  in  affliction,  “ His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.”  ******** 
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Marseilles,  October. 


Since  I last  wrote,  my  dear  Father,  we  have  made 
some  pleasant  excursions  to  the  sea  side,  in  which  I 
much  wish  you  and  deal1  M — could  have  joined  us. 
The  beach  on  both  sides  of  the  town  offers  peculiar 
facilities  for  bathing,  and  this  advantage  is  highly 
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valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  who  go  down 
in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Coast.  Omnibuses 
well  fitted  up,  run  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  offer  a convenient  mode  of  conveyance  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  carriages  of  their  own.  The  Chat- 
eau Vert  is  the  name  given  to  some  sea  baths  on  one 
part  of  the  coast,  and  to  these  we  have  frequently 
repaired  for  the  benefit  of  dear  W — , who  always  has 
found  advantage  from  their  use.  The  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  arc  delightfully  clear  and  warm. 

Friday.  We  rode  to  the  other  part  of  the  coast, 
frequented  for  bathing,  and  which  we  found 
superior  to  the  Chateau  Vert.  The  drive  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Prado,  and  has  avenues  of  trees  extending 
if  1 mistake  not,  the  whole  way.  Country  houses  with 
pleasant  gardens  are  scattered  along  the  road.  When 
the  Omnibus  reached  the  place  of  our  destination,  we 
alighted  and  were  much  gratified  with  the  fine  view 
which  was  spread  out  before  us.  We  saw  so  many 
pleasant  little  Campagnes  or  country  houses,  that  we 
endeavoured  to  hire  one  for  a short  time,  but  our 
search  for  an  obliging  landlord  was  unavailing,  as 
all  the  houses  we  saw  were  only  to  be  let  by  the  half 
year  or  twelvemonth. 

We  dined  at  a small  Hotel  on  the  beach,  its  garden 
was  filled  with  fig  trees  and  vines,  the  latter  growing 
luxuriantly  over  some  trellice  work  in  different  parts 
of  the  garden.  The  olive  tree  is  a prominent  object 
in  this  part  of  France,  but  I must  confess  it  does  not 
to  me  possess  any  very  great  attractions.  Its  height 
rarely  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  consequently  the  tree 
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has  no  claim  to  that  lofty  and  magnificent  outline 
which  characterizes  much  of  our  English  forest 
scenery.  The  foliage  also  is  far  inferior,  to  many  of 
our  trees ; the  dull  sober  green  of  its  leaves  bearing 
no  comparison  to  the  brilliant  tints  exhibited  in  autumn 
by  our  English  oak,  beach,  and  elm.  The  olive  is  an 
important  object  of  culture  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  is  one  of  its  richest  productions.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  Asia,  but  is  now  naturalized  and  found 
wild  in  woods,  producing  in  this  state  a fruit  of  no 
value.  Gibbon  says  of  this  tree,  “ The  Olive,  in  the 
'Western  World,  followed  the  progress  of  peace,  of 
which  it  was  considered  as  the  symbol.  Two  centuries 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and  Africa 
were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant.  It  was  naturalized 
in  those  countries,  and  at  length  arrived  into  the  heart 
of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  the  ancients, 
that  it  required  a certain  degree  of  heat,  and  could 
only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  were 
insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  experience.”  The 
oil  and  fruit  brought  to  England  is  principally  supplied 
from  Languedoc,  Naples,  and  Leghorn.  The  best 
oil  is  from  the  latter  place  and  Nice,  and  best  pickled 
olives  from  Marseilles,  and  Genoa. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Father,  of  re- 
ceiving a visit  from  your  old  and  valued  friend  Mr.  T — . 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  in  what  high  esteem  this 
gentleman  is  held  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Mar- 
seilles. The  poor,  of  whom  many  are  dependent  upon 
him  for  employment,  look  up  to  him  as  their  friend 
and  benefactor,  while  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
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life,  have  in  him  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a con- 
stant though  unostentatious  display  of  those  qualities, 
which  render  the  English  name  so  deservedly  re- 
spected, * but  which  are  unfortunately  not  always 
associated  with  high  talent,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  T — 
This  gentleman’s  residence  is  outside  the  town  on  the 
road  to  Toulon.  It  stands  in  a delightful  garden,  the 
latter  separating  the  house  from  the  buildings  Mr.  T — . 
has  caused  to  be  erected.  Our  friend  has  already  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  two  of  his  children  married  and 
settled  in  dwellings,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  pleasant 
garden,  and  bids  fair  to  realize  one  of  those  day 
dreams  of  domestic  happiness  which  perhaps  visit  the 
heart  of  every  parent,  but  without  the  same  prospect  of 
fulfilment. 

We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  comfort- 
able apartments,  in  a Maison  Meublee,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  Marseilles,  and  have  found  it  pleasant 
to  be  even  for  a short  time  in  a private  house,  as  the 
best  conducted  Hotels  often  present  scenes  of  bustle  and 
confusion,  which  my  dear  husband  feels  unable  to  bear. 

Provisions  are  much  dearer  here  than  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  fruit,  which  is  plentiful  and  to 
be  purchased  at  a very  low  price.  Grapes,  melons, 
figs,  peaches,  and  other  productions  of  this  warm 
climate  are  exposed  for  sale  on  the  stalls  of  the  market 
women,  the  grapes  at  two  sous  a pound.  Melons  vary 
in  price  according  to  their  size,  we  purchased  a large  one 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  Been  with  pleasure  the  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  T.  has  recently  received  from  Louis  Philippe,  the 
decoration  of  the  Cross  of  the  Grand  Legion  of  Honour. 
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for  four  sous,  but  smaller  may  be  had  for  even  less 
than  this. 

The  Port  of  Marseilles  offers  much  that  is  interest- 
ing to  an  observer.  Ships  from  almost  every  country 
in  the  world  lie  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  activity  and  bustle  reminds  us 
of  the  scene  daily  presented  in  the  streets  of  London. 
The  quays  are  crowded  with  sailors  from  every  nation, 
and  the  shops  are  set  out  with  the  gay  productions  of 
the  East,  and  the  gorgeous  birds  and  shells  of  a tropical 
clime. 

A visit  we  paid  to  the  fish-market,  gave  us  some 
amusement.  The  fishwomen,  like  those  in  London, 
form  quite  a caste  by  themselves,  and  were  seated  like 
so  many  Eastern  Queens,  on  sloping  tables,  with  their 
fish  spread  out  before  them.  The  independance  and 
pride  of  these  people  was  most  marked,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  consider  we  were  the  obliged  party,  when 
they  permitted  us  to  purchase  their  commodities. 

Sunday  we  passed  in  our  apartments,  as  W — 
is  not  able  to  bear  the  excitement  attendant  upon 
public  worship.  We  find  reason  to  be  thankful  we 
brought  some  of  our  favourite  books,  as  were  it  not 
for  such  companionship,  we  should  feel  still  more  this 
heavy  deprivation.  I would  recommend  to  all  who 
travel  under  similar  circumstances  with  our  own,  to  be 
provided  with  a few  well  selected  religious  works. 
These  will  afford  great  comfort  when  prevented  from  at- 
tending Divine  service. 

Our  kind  and  sympathizing  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T — 
have  given  us  every  assistance  within  their  power  in  our 
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arrangements  for  proceeding  to  Italy.  In  a few  days  we 
think  of  leaving  Marseilles  for  Nice.  As  it  is  but  a short 
voyage,  we  can  rest  there  conveniently  as  long  as  we 
feel  disposed.  I was  agreeably  surprised  the  other 
day,  by  meeting  in  the  street  our  American  friend, 
the  clergyman  I mentioned  in  one  of  my  preceding 
letters.  He  was  still  in  very  ill  health,  and  about  to 
join  the  American  Commodore  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Corsica,  where  he  intends  to  cruize  with  his  friend 
during  the  winter. 


Nice. 

I hoped  to  have  finished  this  letter  at  Marseilles,  but 
we  left  that  place  so  unexpectedly  that  I was  obliged 
to  bring  it  with  me  and  conclude  it  here.  We 
had  a most  agreeable  passage  from  Marseilles. 
The  vessel  did  not  leave  the  port  till  about  ten  at 
night,  but  at  five  we  were  obliged  to  send  our  luggage 
to  the  steamer,  as  it  had  all  to  be  examined  previously 
to  our  embarkation.  Mr.  T — came  down  to  see  us 
in  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  found  our  intention  of 
leaving,  he  most  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  Con- 
sul’s, Banker’s,  &c.  to  procure  our  passports  and  make 
other  arrangements.  I felt  deeply  indebted  to  him 
and  Mrs.  T — for  their  kindness  and  sympathy.  Our 
American  friend  called  also  to  bid  us  farewell.  A 
little  before  ten  o’clock  we  entered  the  boat  that  was 
to  take  us  to  the  steamer.  It  was  a bright  moonlight 
night,  and  as  we  went  out  of  the  harbour,  every  thing 
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was  as  distinctly  visible  as  by  daylight.  The  vessel 
was  small,  and  her  accommodation  for  passengers  very 
inferior,  but  being  favoured  with  delightful  weather, 
we  were  not  so  much  inconvenienced  by  this  circum- 
stance as  we  expected.  There  were  several  English 
on  board,  and  a family  of  Americans  who  had  come 
from  New  York,  to  spend  the  winter  at  Nice  for  the 
benefit  of  their  little  girl.  The  night  was  so  serene  and 
clear  that  I felt  reluctant  to  lose  the  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful coast  along  which  we  passed,  and  it  was  therefore 
morning  before  I went  down  into  the  cabin.  The 
latter  w as  like  most  of  those  uncomfortable  dormitaries 
on  board  a steamer,  small  and  confined.  The  day 
rose  cloudless  and  so  calm  was  the  sea,  that,  although 
generally  a bad  sailor,  I very  much  enjoyed  the  voy- 
age. The  coast  along  which  we  passed,  was  in  many 
places  covered  with  olives  and  figs,  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water.  Some  refreshment  was  brought  us 
on  deck ; and,  from  the  place  where  we  sat,  we  had  a view 
of  the  sailors,  who  were  partaking  of  their  noontide 
meal.  We  were  much  amused  by  watching  the  merry 
and  contented  countenances  of  these  men.  Their  frugal 
repast  consisted  of  French  beans  with  oil,  followed  by 
dried  fish,  and  concluding  with  grapes.  An  immense 
bottle  of  red  wine  was  handed  round,  which  each  man, 
without  putting  it  close  to  his  mouth,  poured  in  a 
stream  till  he  wTas  satisfied,  without  any  symptoms  of 
excess.  A short  time  before  we  came  in  sight  of  Nice, 
we  passed  Antibes,  close  to  the  spot  where  Napoleon 
landed,  upon  his  escape  from  Elba.  Cannes  also, 
where  Lord  Brougham  has  a seat,  is  close  to  this  place. 
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Nice  lies  in  a bay,  and  is  sheltered  by  the  moun- 
tains from  much  of  the  wind  that  is  so  injurious  to  an 
invalid.  The  Mistraele,  however,  prevails  here  occa- 
sionally, though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Mar- 
seilles. At  the  latter  place  it  is  almost  fearful  from 
the  violence  with  which  it  clears  every  thing  away 
before  it.  Marseilles  is  said  to  have  two  public  sca- 
vengers, the  Mistraele,  which  blows  every  thing  away, 
and  the  torrents  of  rain,  which  clean  as  effectually, 
though  in  a different  manner.  But  to  return  to  Nice. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  Quay,  I found  our  luggage  must 
be  examined  before  we  could  go  to  an  Hotel,  and  I 
accordingly  had  all  our  trunks  opened.  Fortunately, 
the  officers  were  very  civil,  and  did  not  detain  us  long. 
We  had  been  recommended  to  proceed  to  the  Hotel 
du  Midi,  but  W — was  so  overcome  with  fatigue, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  our  abode  in  the  Hotel 
de  Londres,  which  is  much  nearer  the  Port.  The 
situation  is  perhaps  too  warm  for  a summer  residence ; 
but,  in  the  winter,  must  render  it  a very  desirable 
place  for  an  invalid : a rock  at  the  back  of  the  house 
completely  sheltering  it  from  the  winds.  It  fronts  the 
sea,  and  is  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  terrace  or  prome- 
nade, which  extends  for  some  distance  along  the 
beach,  forming  a sheltered  and  agreeable  walk  for  per- 
sons in  delicate  health. 

The  following  morning,  we  took  a carriage  and  went 
out  in  search  of  apartments,  but  soon  ascertained  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  any  that  would  suit 
us,  as  most  of  the  houses  are  engaged  by  the  season,  and 
few  proprietors  will  risk  letting  them  for  a less  period 
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of  time.  We  were  driven  some  distance  into  the  coun- 
try, in  the  hope  that  we  might  find  some  small  Cam- 
pagne  or  country  villa.  Many  of  the  houses  are  most 
delightfully  situated,  having  beautiful  gardens,  full  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  other  southern  fruit  trees  extending 
down  to  the  sea  shore : but  the  prices  asked  for  these, 
were  high,  and  the  apartments  more  numerous 
than  we  required.  The  Faubourg  of  the  Croix  de 
Marbre  is  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  English 
principally  reside,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Nice,  the  “ Citta  degli  Inglesi.”  I am  surprised  that, 
in  such  a frequented  spot  there  are  not  more  buildings 
erected  for  visitors.  There  seems  a great  dearth  of 
such  as  we  see  in  most  of  the  winter  residences  in 
England.  We  find  after  looking  over  every  part  of  the 
town,  that  our  only  plan,  as  we  contemplate  staying 
but  a few  weeks  here,  will  be  to  remain  at  the  Hotel. 
This  is  disagreeable,  for  many  reasons ; but  had  we 
even  the  intention  of  remaining  the  winter  in  Nice,  it 
would  be  a most  difficult  matter  to  procure  such  ac- 
commodation as  we  need. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  the  many  invalids  we 
meet  when  walking  along  the  terrace.  Sometimes  we 
see  a delicate  girl,  accompanied  by  a tender  parent, 
who  watches  with  the  greatest  anxiety  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  her  beloved  child,  vainly  trying  to  believe 
that  death  has  not  set  his  seal  upon  one  so  dear. 
Where  consumption  is  present  and  far  advanced,  I 
should  question  the  propriety  of  sending  a sufferer  to 
Nice.  The  absence  of  the  comforts  possessed  in  an 
English  home,  must  prove  a great  drawback,  and  the 
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winds  experienced  here  are  so  piercing,  that,  during 
their  prevalence,  it  is  only  in  the  shelter  of  some  rock 
or  wall  that  the  invalid  can  venture  to  take  exercise. 
The  town  also  is  so  situated  that  in  crossing  the 
streets,  violent  currents  of  air  are  felt,  and  to  a 
delicate  person  the  danger  is  great  from  coming  so 
frequently  into  contact  with  these  breezes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  “ Citta  degli  Inglesi,”  a 
large  square,  and  one  or  two  principal  streets,  Nice 
is  a dirty  and  ill  built  place.  In  one  part,  close  to  a 
gate  that  leads  into  a kind  of  promenade,  a number  of 
tinkers  have  established  themselves,  and  here  some 
of  the  most  singular  scenes  are  daily  witnessed,  all 
the  domestic  operations  of  these  people  being  pursued 
in  the  open  air.  The  dialect  spoken  is  called  the  Niz- 
zard,  and  is  an  odd  mixture  of  French  and  Italian. 
The  poorer  classes  are  buried  in  superstition  and  igno- 
rance, and  constant  instances  are  daily  brought  before 
our  eyes  of  the  tendency  of  Popery  to  enslave  the 
mind  and  fetter  the  understanding.  Passing  one  day 
a church,  I saw  a crowd  of  people  kneeling  on  the 
steps,  leading  to  the  principal  entrance.  Upon  in- 
quiring the  reason,  I was  told  it  was  St.  Teresa’s  day, 
and  plenary  absolution  was  to  be  given  to  all  who  ap- 
proached with  due  humility.  A Priest  was  blessing 
the  people.  After  the  reverential  throng  had  some- 
what lessened  I entered  the  church . A number  of 
persons  were  kneeling  round  an  altar,  and  the  Priest 
presented  to  each  by  turns  a little  silver  image  to  kiss. 
The  figure  of  the  Saint  Teresa  was  gaily  dressed  with 
a sort  of  altar  before  it,  while  in  one  corner  of  the 
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church,  her  portrait  was  selling  to  her  worshippers. 
These  and  other  scenes  of  the  same  character  remind 
us  that  we  are  now  in  one  of  the  most  bigoted  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  States.  So  great  is  the  anxiety  felt 
by  the  Government  lest  through  the  influence  of  Pro- 
testants the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  disseminated, 
that  a most  careful  search  is  made  at  intervals  in  all  the 
booksellers’  shops,  to  ascertain  that  no  Bible  is  upon 
their  shelves.  Having  occasion  to  make  some  pur- 
chases in  one  of  these  places  I asked  if  I could  procure 
an  Italian  Bible,  but  the  answer  was  that  the  book- 
seller dare  not  keep  any  in  stock ; and,  that  a short 
time  previously,  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  distri- 
buted tracts  and  Bibles,  was  obliged,  upon  discovery, 
immediately  to  leave  Nice ; while  those  who  received 
the  books,  were  punished  in  a still  more  severe  man- 
ner. Thus  is  the  pure  fountain  of  heavenly  truth 
denied  to  these  poor  people  and  physical  barriers 
placed  between  them  and  the  word  of  life.  I am 
struck  with  the  different  character  in  which  Popery 
appears  here  to  that  exhibited  in  England.  The 
English  Roman  Catholic  is  permitted  the  posses- 
sion of  a Bible,  accompanied  it  is  true  by  comments 
and  expositions : but  in  Italy,  where  king  and  people 
are  alike,  placed  by  circumstances  under  the  unlimited 
sway  of  Roman  Catholicism  the  Bible  is  a sealed  book, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  guards  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance against  the  introduction  of  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture. " It  shrinks  from  contact  with  the  touchstone 
of  Divine  truth.  Among  the  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Toulouse,  which  was  held  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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thirteenth  century,  was  one  which  prohibited  the 
laity  from  having  the  books  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  ‘ unless  it  be  a psalter,  or  a breviary,  and 
the  rosary/  and  prohibited  their  being  translated  by 
them  into  the  vulgar  tongue.” 

The  language  of  the  famous  Council  of  Trent  on 
this  subject  is  also  worthy  of  record,  as  affording  a 
strong  proof  if  more  were  wanting,  of  the  views  adop- 
ted by  this  corrupt  church — “ Since  it  is  manifest 
by  experience,  that  if  the  sacred  books  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  are  allowed  every  where  without  distinction, 
more  of  injury  than  of  profit  will  be  the  result, 
through  the  rashness  of  men ; let  it  in  this  respect 
rest  with  the  judgment  of  the  bishop,  or  inquisitor, 
that,  with  the  advice  of  the  parish  priest,  or  confessor, 
they  may  grant  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  translated 
by  Catholic  authors  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  those  who 
they  judge  will  be  able  to  derive  from  the  reading, 
not  injury,  but  an  increase  of  faith  and  piety ; which 
liberty  they  are  to  have  in  writing.  But,  whoever 
shall  presume  without  such  permission,  to  read  them, 
or  to  have  them,  unless  the  books  are  first  given  up 
to  the  ordinary,  cannot  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Booksellers  who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  a person  not  having  the 
prescribed  license,  shall  forfeit  the  price  of  the  books, 
to  be  converted  by  the  bishop  to  pious  uses,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  other  punishments  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  offence  in  the  judgment  of  the  bishop. 
But  regulars  may  neither  read  nor  purchase  it  without 
a license  from  their  own  superiors.”  “ Such  is  the 
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opinion  and  decree  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the 
subject  of  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures.  She 
will  graciously  permit  some  to  read  the  scriptures  ! 
Permit ! . . . . They  might  as  well  talk  of  permitting 
men  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven,  which  God  has 
given  to  all.  There  is  no  gift  of  God  more  universal, 
none  to  which  every  one  has  a stronger  claim  as  his 
birth-right  than  the  word  of  the  living  God,  which  is 
able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation."* 

I have  to-day  paid  a visit  to  the  Cathedral  or 
principal  Church.  This  is  much  ornamented  with 
gilding  and  paintings,  but  we  are  told  will  not  bear 
any  comparison  with  those  we  shall  see  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Returning  home  I fell  in  with  a funeral  pro- 
cession, and  was  led  by  the  desire  I felt  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  difference  between  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  customs,  to  follow  at  a little  distance. 
A number  of  men  arrayed  in  scarlet  dresses  and  each 
bearing  a taper  in  his  hand,  preceded  and  followed  the 
body  of  the  deceased  person.  The  one  who  walked 
first,  carried  a crucifix  with  a dead  Christ;  and  over 
the  cross,  to  add  to  the  dismal  effect  and  death-like 
appearance  of  the  figure,  was  a black  canopy.  As  the 
procession  proceeded  along  the  narrow  streets  of  Nice, 
the  priest  chanted  a part  of  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  whole  fraternity  joining  in  the  responses.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  Church,  the  tapers  were  all  immediately 
lighted,  and  surrounding  the  body,  more  prayers  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  were  sung  by 

* From  the  speech  of  Edward  Dalton  Esq.,  at  a meeting  of  the  Pro- 
testant Association. 
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the  brotherhood.  The  coffin  was  of  painted  wood 
without  a pall,  and  was  intended  but  as  a temporary 
resting-place  for  the  body  it  bore,  its  occupant  hav- 
ing been  a poor  man.  Upon  reaching  the  grave,  his 
remains  would  be  taken  out  of  even  this  humble  re- 
ceptacle, and  deposited  in  their  mother  earth,  un- 
coffined. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  sorrow  amongst  any 
of  the  attendants,  and  it  is  scarcely  natural  much 
should  be  evinced,  as  it  is  not  customary  for  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  to  be  present ; after  death,  the 
body  being  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  hired  persons, 
or  some  one  of  the  numerous  fraternities  existing  in 
most  places  in  Italy.  As  soon  as  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  finished  in  the  Church,  most  of  the  brethren 
retired,  except  a few  who  remained  to  accompany  the 
corpse  to  the  burial-ground  or  Campo  Santo.  This 
(at  Nice)  is  situated  on  a high  hill  that  overlooks  the 
town  ; and  the  ascent  is  so  steep,  that  the  bearers  of 
the  coffin  had  considerable  difficulty  to  keep  their 
burden  in  a level  position.  As  much  haste  was  made 
to  reach  the  place  of  destination  as  was  possible ; 
and  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  painful,  as 
I could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  utter  carelessness 
and  indifference  with  which  the  funeral  rites  were 
conducted.  Surely  it  is  a solemn  thing  to  die ; and 
how  little  calculated  is  a scene,  such  as  I have  above 
described,  to  arouse  proper  and  suitable  reflections  in 
the  minds  of  spectators.  While  witnessing  this  Italian 
funeral,  I called  to  mind  a retired  church-yard  in  my 
own  loved  land ; and  one  particular  scene  in  it  was 
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brought  to  my  remembrance.  It  was  the  performance 
of  the  last  rites  for  a poor  but  devoted  servant  of  God, 
who,  having  been  called  in  His  Providence  to  pass 
through  deep  waters  of  affliction,  had,  by  patient 
suffering  and  continuance  in  well  doing,  abundantly 
testified  of  the  grace  bestowed  upon  her.  When 
dying,  she  had  expressed  a wish  that  her  beloved 
minister,  who  was  then  unavoidably  absent  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  health,  might  bury  her,  and  her 
desire  was  granted.  The  scene  presented  that  Sabbath 
afternoon  is  still  vividly  before  me,  when  the  mortal 
remains  of  Mary  M — being  brought  into  the 
Church,  followed  by  her  bereaved  husband  and  chil- 
dren, the  clergyman,  to  whose  faithful  exhortations  the 
departed  Christian  had  so  often  listened  with  delight, 
addressed  bis  people,  and,  with  the  earnest  affection 
of  the  true  ambassador  from  heaven  to  sinful  men, 
urged  them  even  now  to  be  reconciled  unto  God 
through  Christ.  As  he  pointed  to  the  coffin  of  the  de- 
ceased he  earnestly  entreated  all  to  seek  that  grace 
which  had  enabled  her  to  rejoice  in  the  circum- 
stances of  affliction  through  which  she  had  been  called 
to  pass,  and  prayed  that  young  and  old  might  hear  a 
voice  from  the  dust  of  their  departed  friend,  “ Prepare 
to  meet  thy  God.”  The  simple  and  beautiful  hymn 
afterwards  sung  at  the  open  grave,  the  clear  voice  of 
the  minister,  as  he  read  with  deepened  emphasis  the 
words,  “ In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection 
to  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,”  the 
tears  of  the  family  and  of  the  villagers,  who  had  all 
known  and  loved  the  deceased,  conspired  to  render  the 
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interment  of  this  humble  Christian,  a scene  long  to  be 
remembered  by  those  present.  I love  to  dwell  upon  its 
recollection,  and  to  believe  that,  perchance,  in  that 
season  of  universal  sympathy,  when  each  heart  felt 
for  the  loss  of  the  bereaved  family,  some  hitherto 
thoughtless  sinner,  softened  by  the  influence  of  the 
solemn  event,  might  be  led  to  supplicatfe  for  the  same 
grace  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  Mary  M — , and 
thus  her  death  prove  a source  of  eternal  life  to  others. 
Such  circumstances  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  connected 
with  funeral  rites  in  Italy ; for  even  should  the  de- 
ceased have  been  a true  child  of  God,  who  had,  through 
the  mists  of  Roman  Catholic  superstition  and  error, 
sought  and  found  acceptance  through  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  last  ceremonies 
of  interment  are  performed,  could  have  no  beneficial 
effect  upon  survivors.  ****** 

But,  my  dear  Father,  these  recollections  have  oc- 
casioned a long  digression,  and  I must  return  to  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Nice.  At  its  entrance  my  walk 
terminated,  as  strangers,  without  a special  per- 
mission, are  not  allowed  to  enter  within  its  gates. 
It  presented  the  usual  appearance  of  a Roman  Catholic 
burial-ground,  black  crosses  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  graves  of  the  poor,  while  the  resting-places  of 
the  rich  were  marked  by  the  monument  of  white 
marble,  and  carefully-tended  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  upon  which 
this  burial-ground  is  situated,  was  so  beautiful,  that 
after  the  funeral  cortege  had  entirely  disappeared,  I 
was  tempted  to  sit  down  on  a grassy  bank,  and 
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gaze  uninterruptedly  on  the  scene  before  me.  In 
front  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
waters  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  a few  white  sails 
diversified  its  surface.  Along  the  shore  were  situated 
numerous  country-houses,  whose  gardens,  rich  in 
foliage  of  every  hue,  extended  even  to  the  water’s 
brink.  The  hills  I beheld  in  the  distance  were  cover- 
ed with  woods,  while  here  and  there  embosomed  in 
the  trees,  peeped  forth  a village  with  its  church  spire 
and  neighbouring  castle.  The  maritime  Alps  with 
their  snow-crowned  summits  formed  a magnificent 
background. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I had  hoped,  my  dear  Father, 
to  have  been  able  to  tell  you  that  we  had  found  some 
snug  retreat  for  the  winter  months,  but  though  inde- 
fatigable in  my  researches,  I have  not  yet  succeeded. 
The  other  morning  being  determined  to  use  every 
effort,  I took  a long  walk  by  the  sea  shore,  hoping  to 
find  amongst  the  many  pleasant  residences  scattered 
along  the  beach  some  little  Villa  that  would  be  suitable. 
One  with  a most  beautiful  garden  of  orange  trees, 
figs,  and  vines,  attracted  my  notice.  The  peasant 
who  had  the  care  of  letting  it,  was  busily  engaged 
with  her  little  harvest.  A number  of  figs  were  drying 
in  the  sun  for  winter  consumption,  while  one  room  of 
the  house  was  filled  with  bunches  of  grapes,  hung 
up  for  the  same  purpose.  The  garden  was  full  of 
the  most  fragrant  flowers,  but  these  could  not  make 
amends  for  the  dirty  appearance  of  the  house,  which  at 
once  obliged  me  to  decide  we  could  not  take  it,  even 
if  the  proprietor  would  have  consented  to  let  it  for  a 
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short  time.  I was  really  sorry  that  such  was  the  case, 
for  the  good-humoured  countenance  of  the  peasant 
prepossessed  me  in  her  favour,  and  she  seemed  greatly 
disappointed  when  she  found  the  result  of  my  scrutiny. 
The  rent  of  houses  in  Nice  is  very  high,  but  this  is 
the  only  thing  that  bears  an  extravagant  price,  pro- 
visions being  exceedingly  low ; meat  is  from  three  pence 
to  four  pence  per  pound,  sugar  two  pence  to  threepence, 
rice,  three  halfpence,  and  other  things  in  proportion, 
so  that  in  regard  to  economy,  Nice  offers  some  advan- 
tages to  families  whose  circumstances  oblige  them  to 
take  it  into  consideration. 

The  English  residents  here  are  much  looked  up  to, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  their  influence  and 
wealth  have  been  exerted  with  advantage  to  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  Nice.  One  of  the  public  drives  was 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  English,  who  raised  a 
handsome  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  lower  classes. 

Owing  to  the  vigilance  and  persecuting  bigotry  of 
the  priests,  the  efforts  made  by  our  countrymen  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  people,  have  been  in  a great 
measure  counteracted;  but  although  any  open  measures 
are  defeated,  I have  reason  to  know  that  even  in  be- 
nighted Italy  there  are  not  a few  instances  in  which 
the  Saviour  of  sinners  has  been  revealed  to  the  hitherto 
superstitious  Romanist.  A spirit  of  religious  inquiry 
has  been  excited  in  some  members  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  arc  withheld  from  openly  declaring  their  religious 
sentiments,  by  a fear  of  the  persecutions  that  they 
know  too  well  would  be  heaped  upon  them.  May  the 
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time  soon  come  when  religious  liberty  shall  be  diffused 
over  this  land  of  promise,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Man  of  Sin  be  fulfilled  ; when  the  sound 
shall  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  earth,  “ Babylon 
the  Great  is  fallen — is  fallen  ! "* 
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Leghorn,  Tuscany,  October. 

We  have  been  unexpectedly  obliged  to  land  at  this 
place,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Naples,  as  was  our 
intention  upon  leaving  Nice.  The  frequent  delays 
occasioned  by  dear  W — ’s  state  of  health,  have  brought 
us  so  late  into  the  season,  that  the  weather  is  conse- 
quently very  uncertain. 

After  we  had  decided  upon  quitting  Nice,  we  were 
still  kept  at  that  place  for  some  days  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather;  and  although  at  the  time  we  might 
have  wished  it  were  otherwise,  we  afterwards  saw 

* An  extract  from  this  letter  appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Church  of  England  Magazine. 
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in  this,  as  in  other  circumstances  of  our  journey,  the 
Providence  of  God.  The  day  before  we  left  Nice,  a 
fire  took  place  in  the  very  Hotel  at  Genoa,  in  which 
we  had  purposed  taking  up  our  residence,  and  thus, 
had  not  the  weather  prevented  us,  we  should  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  and  bustle 
attendant  upon  such  an  event. 

The  steamer  by  which  we  went  to  Genoa,  was  the 
Dante ; this  is  a small  but  gallant  vessel,  and  bore  us 
in  safety  through  an  exceedingly  rough  and  tempestuous 
sea.  The  steamers  on  the  Mediterranean  mostly  make 
their  voyage  by  night,  we  therefore  left  Nice  about 
half-past-five  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at  Genoa 
early  in  the  morning.  Had  W — ’s  health  permitted 
it,  we  should  have  much  enjoyed  the  land  journey  to 
the  latter  place.  The  road  extends  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  running  the  whole  way  along  the  sea 
side  through  the  Riviera  di  Ponente.  It  is  the  only 
pass  into  Italy  which  is  never  blocked  up  by  snow  in 
the  winter  season,  and  presents  from  the  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  and  the  sublimity  of  its  mountain 
scenery  many  fine  points  of  view. 

Our  first  impressions  of  Genoa  were  most  favoura- 
ble. After  a night  spent  on  the  restless  and  stormy 
sea,  we  found  ourselves,  upon  emerging  in  the  morning 
from  our  cabins,  within  the  Bay.  The  city  was  before 
us  in  all  its  beauty,  with  its  marble  palaces  and  lovely 
gardens.  The  bells  from  the  numerous  Churches  were 
sounding  for  matins,  and  to  the  storm  of  the  night 
had  succeeded  a perfect  calm,  and  a morning  of  such 
brightness  as  enabled  us  fully  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
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the  scene  spread  out  like  a panoramic  view  before  our 
eyeB. 

The  fire  that  had  occurred  during  the  night  in  the 
Hotel  “ Feder,”  obliged  us  to  seek  out  another,  and 
we  found  every  thing  we  could  wish  in  the  Hotel  de  la 
Ville,  which  is  a large  and  handsome  building,  formerly 
a palace.  Before  taking  up  our  abode  there,  our 
luggage  had  to  be  examined  at  the  Custom-house,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our  Passport  for  which  we 
received  a ticket  in  exchange.* 

The  apartments,  of  which  we  took  possession  in  our 
Hotel,  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  Port  and 
Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  marble  balconies  and  fine  lofty 
saloons  gave  evidence  of  the  rank  of  the  former  occu- 
pants. We  were  conducted  into  what  had  been  the 
state  apartments,  and  were  interested  in  observing 
the  evidences  we  beheld  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  the  merchant  Princes  of  this  once  powerful  Republic. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  the  principal  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Europe  was  centred  in  this  and  the 
Republics  of  Florence,  Venice  and  Pisa;  and  although 
Genoa  and  Pisa  soon  lost  the  splendour  with  which 
they  shone  for  a brief  period,  yet  much  interest  is  at- 
tached to  their  history.  It  was  here  also  that  the  pas- 
sion for  maritime  discovery  was  first  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  the  great  Columbus,  when  he  beheld  the  rich 

* As  considerable  trouble  often  arises  from  not  having  the  passport  pro- 
perly filled  up,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  at  Nice  it  ia  requisite 
to  have  the  visde  of  the  governor  and  the  English  consul,  after  which  the 
police  signs  it.  In  some  cases,  two  or  three  days  elapse  before  all  the 
signatures  can  be  obtained  ; — the  commissionaire  of  the  Hotel,  generally 
offers  to  attend  to  these  arrangements,  and  for  a fee  of  four  or  five  shil- 
lings will  see  them  executed. 
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merchant  vessels  landing  their  precious  burdens  on 
the  shores  of  his  native  city  j in  after  years  when 
his  name  had  become  associated  with  the  wonders  of 
a new  world , he  presented  some  of  his  manuscripts  to 
the  city  of  Genoa,  and  so  great  was  the  value  attached 
to  these  by  his  compatriots,  that  three  officers  were 
appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  keep  sepa- 
rate keys  for  the  safe  preservation  of  these  valuable 
papers.  At  the  present  day  Genoa  is  again  a flourish- 
ing city,  and  its  port  presents  an  appearance  of  great 
activity  and  bustle.  One  of  its  principal  manufactures 
is  that  of  velvet,  and  a considerable  trade  is  also  carried 
on,  in  wine,  fruits,  oil  and  silk. 

You  arc  aw-are,  my  dear  Father,  that  thisjs  one  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  having  be- 
longed to  that  country  since  the  fall  of  Bonaparte.  It 
was  a favourite  idea  of  the  latter,  but  one  which  he 
only  realized  in  part,  to  form  one  kingdom  of  the 
various  states  of  Italy.*  While  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn the  boundless  ambition,  recklessness  of  human 
life,  and  the  flagrant  injustice  of  many  of  the  acts  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  we  must  admire  the  grandeur 
of  his  designs  and  the  splendour  of  the  national  works 
he  began,  and  in  many  instances  completed.  To  the 
Italians  his  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  glory 

* “ In  April  the  emperor  king  passed  through  Piedmont  in  triumph,  and 
on  the  26th  of  May  1805,  his  coronation  was  performed  in  the  cathedral 
of  Milan.  The  Archbishop  of  the  See,  Cardinal  Caprarn,  who  had 
been  his  principal  assistant  in  negotiating  with  the  pope,  attended  at  the 
ceremony,  and  was  allowed  to  consecrate  the  insignia;  but  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy,  the  distinctive  symbol  of  royal  power,  was  like 
the  diadem  of  France,  placed  on  Napoleon’s  head  by  his  own  hands.”— 
Professor  Spalding. 
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of  their  country.  His  powerful  genius,  which  was 
displayed  in  its  utmost  strength,  on  this  wide  field  of 
action,  “ was  able  to  make  its  inhabitants  forget,  in 
the  midst  of  a statistical  prosperity  and  personal  action, 
their  real  dependence  on  a foreign  and  despotic  power.”* 
Sunday.  We  walked  to  the  Cathedral  where  we 
found  a large  congregation  assembled.  The  Church 
was  filled  with  apparently  attentive  worshippers,  and 
when  the  priest  had  finished  his  sermon,  those  who 
were  officiating  at  the  altar,  began  the  prayers.  The 
responses  were  chanted  by  the  congregation,  ac- 
companied with  the  organ.  The  effect  was  grand  and 
striking.  The  head  dresses  of  the  women  were  grace- 
ful, consisting  of  a white  muslin  scarf  brought  for- 
ward on  the  head  like  a veil.  The  king  of  Sardinia  is 
exceedingly  bigoted  and  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Protestants  are  only  allowed  to  worship 
by  the  sufferance  of  the  Government,  and  even  should 
an  Italian  be  in  heart  a convert  from  Popery,  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  unite  in  the  services  of  Reformed 
worship. 

The  outside  of  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  a great  part 
of  the  interior,  is  built  of  black  and  white  marble.  A 
profusion  of  gilding,  statuary,  and  painting,  is  seen 
within.  As  this  is  our  first  introduction  to  the  most 
splendid  Churches  of  Italy,  I find  it  difficult  to 
convey  to  you  a correct  idea  of  the  gorgeous  effect 

* “ After  a drcam  of  twenty  years,  the  Italians  awoke  at  the  fail  of 
Napoleon’s  empire,  and  saw  their  thrones  again  filled  by  those  princes 

who  had  sat  on  them  before  the  tempest  began  to  rage.” Professor 

Spalding.  J 
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produced  by  the  union  here  seen  of  the  sister  arts. 
We  are  told  that  even  the  churches  of  Genoa  are  sur- 
passed in  riches  by  those  we  shall  see  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  but  this  I should  hardly  have  thought  possible. 
The  ceilings  of  many  are  completely  covered  with 
paintings  and  richly  embossed  gilding. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Religion  is  here  seen  with  all 
the  accompaniments  that  regal,  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  wealth  can  devise,  to  add  to  its  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  large  proportion  of  priests 
immediately  attracted  our  notice,  so  many  being  seen 
in  the  streets.  It  is  said  that  the  Jesuits  are  gaining 
increased  ground  in  this  city,  and  have  lately  obtained 
a palace  as  a convent  for  their  order. 

The  palaces  of  Genoa  are  too  remarkable  for  me  not 
to  mention  those  that  I visited.  The  lower  court  has 
generally  a desolate  appearance,  and  in  several  of  the 
round  floors,  cobblers  had  pitched  their  stalls,  heedless 
of  the  strange  incongruity  produced  by  the  marble 
halls  and  orange  gardens,  seen  in  many  instances,  be- 
yond the  place  they  had  selected  as  their  dwelling. 
The  height  of  these  palaces  struck  me  as  being 
a serious  inconvenience,  but  they  are  built  thus  to 
avoid  the  intensity  of  the  heat  experienced  here  in 
summer.  The  street  in  which  most  of  these  princely 
edifices  stand,  is  tolerably  wide  and  spacious,  forming 
a contrast  to  the  narrow  dark  lanes  that  pervade,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  Ducal  Palace  is  the  largest  in  Genoa,  it  was  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Doge,  and  is  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  Senate  and  different  courts  of  J ustice.  The 
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Palace  Serra  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  one 
particular  hall,  upon  which  an  incredible  sum  has 
been  spent.  The  Corinthian  pillars  of  Parian  marble 
are  reflected  in  splendid  mirrors,  while  the  quantity  of 
embossed  gold,  which  is  spread  with  the  most  lavish 
profusion  over  this  saloon,  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  rooms  in  Europe. 

All  the  Palaces  we  visited  contained  collections  of 
paintings,  and  in  the  Palazzo  Durazzo,  are  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Rubens,  Yandyck  and 
Paolo  Veronese.  The  choicest  productions  of  other 
great  masters,  are  seen  in  the  galleries  of  the  Palazzo 
Brignole  and  Balbi.  We  passed  too  rapidly  through 
these  mansions  for  me  to  give  you  more  than  a general 
account  of  the  splendid  objects  of  art  we  beheld.  The 
floors  are  paved  with  rich  marble,  gilding  and  frescoes 
adorn  the  ceilings,  while  the  sides  of  these  halls  and 
galleries  are  hung  with  the  chef  d’ oeuvres  of  men 
whose  names  occupy  the  most  distinguished  rank  in 
the  history  of  their  art.  When  looking  down  from 
the  marble  balconies  of  these  palaces,  thought  carried 
us  back  to  the  time  when  Genova  la  Superba  (or  proudly 
beautiful)  was  so  renowned  as  a republic,  and  fought 
for  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  her  rivals  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. No  longer  a free  state,  she  is  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  a dependant  city,  and  the  frequent  ru- 
mours which  are  ever  prevailing  of  rebellion  and  con- 
spiracy, prove,  that  though  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
swords  of  Austrian  soldiers,  the  people  have  not  yet 
forgotten  their  former  freedom. 

Being  desirous  to  see  something  of  the  country 
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around  Genoa,  we  hired  a carriage  and  took  a delight- 
ful ride  for  some  miles.  We  passed  the  Palazzo  oc- 
cupied by  Lord  Byron  during  his  residence  at  this 
place.  It  is  situated  upon  a commanding  height  which 
overlooks  the  city  and  bay.  Seen  from  this  point,  the 
view  of  Genoa  is  hardly  less  beautiful  than  from  the 
sea.  The  town  itself  reminds  me  of  our  Bath,  being 
built  partly  upon  rising  grounds.  Along  the  sides  of 
the  Bay  extend  a line  of  villas,  which  are  surrounded 
by  orange  gardens.  The  Fauale  or  light-house  is  built 
on  an  isolated  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It 
is  a lofty  tower,  and  forms  a prominent  object  from  the 
elevated  site  on  which  we  stood.  Genoa  is  strongly 
fortified,  some  of  the  fortifications  being  cut  out  of 
the  rocks.  In  1800,  a siege  was  sustained  in  this 
place  by  Massena,  who  commanded  the  only  French 
troops  then  left  in  Italy.  After  a blockade  of  sixty 
days,  this  general  was  at  length  starved  out,  both  the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  having  endured  with  ex- 
emplary patience,  the  greatest  misery  from  hunger. 
Although  unsuccessful  in  his  defence,  the  conduct  of 
Massena  at  this  siege,  established  his  high  military 
character.  The  besiegers  were  the  Austrians,  assisted 
by  the  British  fleet  under  Lord  Keith. 

We  were  so  much  pleased  with  Genoa,  that  we 
would  willingly  have  lingered  longer  there,  but  the 
approach  of  winter  warned  us  to  hasten  southward  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

In  making  arrangements  for  our  voyage,  I was 
obliged  several  times  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  streets  are  many  of  them  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
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carriages,  and  merchandise  is  conveyed  through  them 
upon  the  backs  of  mules.  The  long  strings  of  these 
animals  with  their  bells  and  trappings  afford  considera- 
ble obstruction  to  foot  passengers,  and  I was  once  or 
twice  in  danger  of  being  entangled  by  them. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  Genoa,  I have 
omitted  to  mention  the  Bank,  which  is  a fine  edifice, 
and  contains  statues  of  those  nobles  and  citizens  who 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  munificence  in  public 
charities,  such  as  the  family  of  the  Spinola,  Doria,  &c. 

Near  the  Bank  is  a street  which  is  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  gold  and  silver-smiths.  Some  of  the 
articles  of  filagree  work  seen  in  these  gaily  decorated 
shops  are  very  beautiful,  and  can  scarcely  be  procured 
anywhere  but  at  Genoa. 

After  our  passport  was  visied  for  Naples  and 
our  places  taken  in  the  Castor,  one  of  the  large  steam- 
ers which  are  constantly  going  from  port  to  port 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  we  embarked  at  six  in  the 
evening.  We  soon  had  reason  to  regret  having  left 
Genoa,  for  a violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  vessel 
being  crowded  with  passengers  our  situation  was  most 
uncomfortable.  There  were  no  less  than  eight  car- 
riages on  board  belonging  to  families  in.  the  steamer. 
A great  deal  of  lightning  and  wind  accompanied  the 
rain,  and  the  waves  dashed  with  alarming  force  over 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Crowded  as  the  cabins  were,  the 
state  of  the  weather  obliged  the  passengers  to  keep  be- 
low. I endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  a shelter  on  deck,  but 
after  being  repeatedly  drenched  by  the  water,  I was 
compelled  most  reluctantly  to  resign  myself  to  the 
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close  and  heated  atmosphere  of  the  cabin.  The  ladies 

around  me  were  in  great  alarm,  and  this  was  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  attentions  of  the  steward,  who,  every 
few  minutes,  came  to  the  door  with  the  words  “ Mes- 
dames,  pray  be  composed,  we  hope  soon  the  storm  will 
be  over.”  Never  did  I hail  the  first  ray  of  morning 
light  with  greater  gladness  than  on  this  occasion,  and 
we  were  all  filled  with  thankfulness  when  we  heard 
the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  vessel  had  reached 
the  desired  haven.  It  was  many  hours  after  the 
usual  time,  and  the  port  was  filled  with  ships  of 
every  description  that  had  been  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge. 

After  some  little  delay,  the  passengers  were  allowed 
to  proceed  in  a boat  to  the  shore,  which  was  performed 
in  a heavy  sea.  Weary  and  worn  out,  we  were  most 
thankful  to  reach  the  Hotel,  and  find  the  repose  we  so 

much  needed.  The  steamer  should  have  proceeded  on 
her  voyage  at  three  p.  m.  ; but,  in  consequence  of  the 
stormy  weather,  it  could  not  leave  the  port,  and  the 
Captain  therefore  informed  us  we  should  have  another 
day  to  rest. 

In  the  afternoon,  I walked  into  the  town,  pur- 
posing to  visit  the  English  burial-ground,  which 
possesses  a melancholy  interest  as  being  the  place  in 
which  for  many  years,  all  our  countrymen  were 
interred  who  died  in  any  part  of  Italy.  Smollett  the 
historian  lies  here.  He  was  for  many  years  consul 
of  Leghorn.  Some  of  the  monuments  pleased  me  from 
the  chasteness  and  elegance  of  their  design  and  execu- 
tion. Many  lov§ly  flowers  are  planted  around  the 
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tombs  ; and  the  rose,  the  weeping  willow,  and  the 
cypress,  are  interspersed  amongst  them.  I read  with 
deep  interest  the  inscriptions  traced  upon  some  of  the 
monumental  tablets.  It  was  delightful  to  find  several 
that  spoke  of  a joyful  hope  and  immortality  beyond 
the  grave.  One  was  placed  over  the  last  resting-place 
of  a young  and  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel,  who 
visited  a Southern  clime  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
His  hope  of  recovery  was  disappointed,  and  he  was 
called  to  his  rest  above,  whilst  sojourning  in  a distant 
land.  His  dying  testimony  is  engraven  on  his  tomb, 
that  even  in  these  circumstances  of  affliction  and  ab- 
sence from  all  most  dear  on  earth,  rich  consolation  was 
vouchsafed  to  him.  While  supported  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  by  the  Almighty  arm  of 
his  God  and  Father  in  Christ,  the  hand  of  Christian 
love  was  also  extended  to  him,  and  though  far  away 
from  his  native  land,  his  dying  pillow  was  soothed 
by  the  tender  sympathy  and  care  of  the  servants  of 
God. 

Thus  is  it  that  the  bond  of  Christian  love  extends 
its  influence  through  every  land  and  clime.  Being 
one  in  Christ,  each  member  of  the  mystical  head  feels 
an  all-constraining  motive  for  the  exercise  of  ardent 
love  towards  his  brethren,  and  considers  it  as  his  most 
precious  privilege  to  minister  unto  the  saints.  Our 
Christian  poet,  Montgomery,  has  beautifully  expressed 
this  in  some  lines  written  on  Matthew  xxv.  35 — 46 ; 
and  entitle  “ the  Stranger  and  his  Friend .”  After 
speaking  of  the  several  circumstances  of  sorrow  in 
which  the  stranger  is  solaced  and  relieved  by  the 
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self-denying  love  of  his  friend,  the  last  stanza  is  as 
follows : — 


“ Then,  in  a moment  to  my  view. 

The  stranger  darted  from  disguise ; 

The  tokens  in  his  hands  I knew. 

My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes  : 

He  spake, — and  my  poor  name  he  named — 

Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed  ; 

These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be  ; 

Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  me.” 

I should  not  mention  these  lines,  my  dear  Father, 
but  that  I do  not  think  you  have  seen  them,  as  they 
are  not  in  all  the  published  collections  of  Montgomery's 
poems. 

Another  tomb  in  a different  part  of  the  cemetery 
caught  my  eye,  having  inscribed  on  it  this  text : “ For 
a small  moment  have  I forsaken  thee,  but  with  great 
mercies  will  I gather  thee.”  How  full  of  comfort  is 
this  to  the  mourning  relatives  of  the  departed  1 Does 
it  not  speak  of  the  comforts  vouchsafed  to  the  dying 
Christian,  and  of  the  hope  full  of  immortality  with 
which  he  entered  into  life  ? 

A small  neat  church  stands  close  by  the  burial- 
ground.  It  has  little  or  no  decoration  belonging  to  it, 
but  pleases  from  its  very  simplicity. 

A new  cemetery  has  lately  been  provided  outside  the 
town,  but  I can  scarcely  help  regretting  that  the  inter- 
esting one  I have  mentioned  should  no  longer  be  used. 

The  Jews'  Synagogue  was  the  next  place  I visited. 
It  is  considered  the  finest  in  Europe  with  but  one  ex- 
ception. A great  profusion  of  valuable  marbles  orna- 
ment the  interior.  Upon  the  velvet  cloth  attached  to 
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the  reading  desk  is  a text  from  scripture,  and  in  one 
part  of  the  synagogue  are  several  inscriptions  recording 
visits  paid  to  it  by  princes  and  other  great  men  of  the 
earth.  The  Jews  are  an  important  body  in  Leghorn, 
there  being  upwards  of  9,000  residing  in  the  town. 
They  are  possessed  of  great  influence,  and  are  more 
enlightened  than  many  of  their  brethren  in  other  parts 
of  Italy. 

In  my  walk  I had  a view  of  the  Aqueduct  which 
brings  water  from  the  mountains  of  Colognoli,  twelve 
miles  distant.  It  is  a noble  edifice  and  does  honour 
to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Tuscans.  Many  and  great 
improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years,  since 
Leghorn  has  been  created  a free  port.  The  town  has 
so  rapidly  increased  that  it  is  become  necessary  to  pull 
down  the  old  ramparts  and  erect  new  ones.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  many  symptoms  evinced  of  the  pros- 
perity of  this  place;  the  streets  are  crowded  with 
people  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  I might  say, 
of  the  world,  and  the  shops  exhibit  a rich  variety  of 
both  English  and  foreign  manufactures.  A noble  gate 
has  lately  been  erected  upon  the  road  leading  to  Pisa 
which  bears  the  following  inscription  in  Latin — “ Peace 
be  among  all  Christians.”  This  speaks  well  for  the 
spirit  of  the  present  government  of  Tuscany. 

Returning  by  the  port,  I had  a good  view  of  the 
frigate  which  had  the  day  before  brought  the  Due 
D'Aumale  to  Leghorn,  and  w'as  now  waiting  his  return 
from  Florence.  The  French  Prince  is,  it  is  said,  pay- 
ing visits  to  several  of  the  Italian  Potentates. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  this  place,  the  sea 
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continuing  rough,  we  determined  to  remove  our 
luggage  from  the  steamer  and  continue  our  journey 
by  land.  This  we  could  do,  as  in  paying  our  passage 
money  to  Naples,  a condition  had  been  made,  that  if 
the  weather  proved  unsettled,  we  were  at  liberty  to  stop 
at  any  of  the  intermediate  ports,  between  Genoa  and 
Naples.  Some  little  trouble,  however,  was  connected 
with  this  change  in  our  plans,  as  the  steamer  had  to 
be  visited,  (which  in  a boisterous  sea  was  not  very 
agreeable,)  our  luggage  safely  removed,  and  permis- 
sion obtained  from  the  English  Consul,  Governor  and 
Police,  to  remain  at  Leghorn.  I was  truly  glad  when 
this  troublesome  affair  was  all  arranged. 

We  purpose  resting  two  or  three  days  in  this  place, 
and  then  hope  to  proceed  to  Pisa  and  Florence.  As 
we  have  abandoned  our  idea  of  going  by  sea,  we  shall 
be  much  longer  in  reaching  Rome  or  Naples, 
but  should  W — not  find  land  journeys  too  fa- 
tiguing, I anticipate  much  pleasure  from  becoming 
acquainted  with  Florence,  and  other  interesting  places, 
which  we  should  not  perhaps  have  visited,  had  we 
adhered  to  our  original  design. 

We  have  been  much  pained  by  one  sight  which 
meets  us  at  almost  every  walk  we  take  into  the  town, 
I refer  to  the  custom  followed  here  of  allowing  the 
galley-slaves  to  work  chained  in  gangs  in  the  streets. 
It  cannot  but  have  a bad  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  to  see  men  who  have  been  guilty  of 
the  worst  crimes,  thus  exposed  to  public  view.  I 
thought  the  countenances  of  several  were  expressive  of 
the  most  hardened  boldness.  These  men  work  in  the 
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streets,  cleaning  them  and  removing  the  rubbish ; they 
have  their  crimes  printed  upon  their  back.  Thus  a 
murderer  had  “ Uxorcidio  ” (killing  his  wife,)  stamped 
upon  him,  and  the  robbers  “ Furto  violento  ” (rob- 
bery.) 

We  visited  an  establishment  of  baths,  and  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  elegantly  they  were 
fitted  up.  The  floors  and  baths  were  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  all  the  other  accommodation  very  superior  to 
any  thing  we  had  seen  in  Germany.  Since  the  new 
and  extensive  alterations  in  the  town  have  rendered  it 
more  healthy,  many  English  families  have  taken  up 
their  residence  in  it,  and  there  are  several  reasons 
which  will  tend  to  render  Leghorn  a very  desirable 
place  of  abode.  The  markets  are  good,  the  supplies  of 
meat,  fowl,  and  vegetables  being  excellent,  and  as  a 
free  port  it  possesses  superior  advantages  to  other 
towns  in  Italy. 

Even  here,  however,  bigotry  and  intolerance  reign, 
and  a striking  instance  of  this  was  afforded  in  1838, 
when  Drs.  Keith,  Black,  and  other  good  men  visited 
this  place  on  a Mission  of  inquiry  to  the  Jews  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  “ Hearing  that  Leghorn  was 
a free  port,  we  thought  that  it  might  be  free  to  receive 
the  Gospel,  and  accordingly  without  reserve,  gave 
tracts  to  each  of  the  eight  men  who  carried  up  our 
luggage,  and  to  some  bystanders.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  an  hour  elapsed,  when  an  officer  appeared  at  the 
Inn,  making  inquiry  if  we  were  the  persons  who  had 
been  distributing  books.  Our  box  of  books  and  tracts, 
and  our  bag  of  Hebrew  books,  were  immediately 
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carried  off,  and  the  two  elder  members  of  the  deputa- 
tion summoned  to  appear  before  the  Commissary  of 
Police  without  delay.  After  a long  examination,  it 
was  decided  that  the  books  and  tracts  be  sent  to  the 
Censor  at  Florence,  and  that  until  his  report  be  made, 
we  be  dismissed.  * * * * * * 

“ All  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Police  to 
receive  the  sentence  passed  upon  us  and  them.  The 
Censor  had  examined  and  condemned  our  books. 
The  two  elder  brethren  were  therefore  commanded  to 
leave  Tuscany  without  delay ; the  two  younger,  being 
supposed  to  act  under  their  direction  were  not  com- 
manded but  requested  to  do  the  same.  Many  of  our 
tracts  were  restored  to  us,  but  all  the  copies  of  Dr. 
Keith’s  work  on  Prophecy  were  detained ; because  it 
contained  interpretations  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome : and  thus  we  were  dismissed.  We 
afterwards  learned  that  a sentence  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  Tuscany  had  been  pronounced  against  us 
all,  a sentence  we  could  easily  bear,  but  one  which 
proves  Popery  to  be  still  the  silencer  of  the  witnesses, 
and  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  truth.”  * This  circum- 
stance occurred  in  what  is  considered  the  most  liberal 
state  in  Italy,  and  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  means 
adopted  in  all  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  gospel  light. 

* “ The  Jews  were  considerably  interested  in  our  case;  and  perhaps 
it  was  permitted  to  shew  them  that  Popery  is  equally  the  enemy  of  Pro- 
testantism and  of  Israel.  The  return  of  the  Jews  and  the  fall  of  Popery 
are  two  events  that  seem  intimately  connected  in  prophecy.  It  was 
therefore,  well  ordered  that,  in  seeking  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel ; we  should  meet  with  treatment  at  the  hand  of  their  oppressors, 
fitted  to  awaken  the  cry,  “ How  long,  O Lord.”  Psalm  lxxxix.  46.  Rev. 
vi.  10. — Alission  to  the  Jews. 
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Florence,  Tuscnny,  N ovember. 


On  Saturday,  October  the  28th,  we  left  Leghorn  in  a 
hired  carriage,  for  Pisa.  The  public  voitures  of  the 
former  place  are  superior  to  any  we  have  before  seen  on 
the  Continent,  being  a near  approach  to  our  English 
carriages.  The  charge  made  for  their  hire,  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly moderate.  Upon  leaving  Livorno  (the  Italian 
name  for  Leghorn,)  our  luggage  underwent  a slight 
examination  at  the  gate.  We  found  reason  to  regret 
being  so  late  in  the  season,  as  we  quite  lost  the 
sight  of  the  luxuriant  Italian  vineyards,  which  add  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  From  the  road, 
we  saw  at  a short  distance,  the  railway,  conducting 
from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  and  which  will  be  continued  to 
Florence,  should  the  shorter  one  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  speculators.  It  is  undertaken  by  a private 
company  of  merchants,  and  will  be  opened  in  a few 
days. 

We  were  interested  in  observing  the  female  peasants 
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as  we  passed  along  the  road.  Many  of  them  were 
standing  at  their  doors  platting  the  far-famed  Tuscan 
straw.  In  some  of  the  gardens  the  species  of  wheat 
used  was  growing,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
the  produce,  we  were  told,  is  greater  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts.  The  grain  is  very  small,  and  the 
stalk  exceedingly  slender,  but  with  more  consistency 
than  would  be  expected.  Before  the  seed  has  begun 
to  form,  the  plant  is  pulled  out  of  the  soil  and  tied 
in  small  sheaves.  The  straw  is  then  exposed  to  the 
bleaching  influences  of  the  dew  and  the  sunshine. 
The  Italians  use  different  methods  of  platting,  some- 
times working  with  seven  straws,  and  occasionally  w ith 
nine  or  thirteen.  When  the  plat  is  completed,  it  is 
rolled  on  a wooden  cylinder,  and  afterwards  dressed 
in  a peculiar  manner,  by  being  passed  between  the 
hand  and  a sharp  piece  of  wood.  The  prices  of  the 
hats  manufactured  by  the  peasants,  rank  in  value  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fineness.  Some  sell  for  as 
high  a price  as  one  hundred  piastres  (£20).  The 
labour  is  profitable,  the  platters  gaining  from  three  to 
five  paoli  (one  shilling  and  fourpence,  to  two  shillings 
and  threepence)  a day,  and  affords  constant  employ- 
ment to  a large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion near  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna  and  other  parts  of 
Tuscany.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
this  article  of  commerce  from  the  fact,  that  one  mercan- 
tile house  in  Tuscany  exports  annually  to  the  amount 
of  £3,500. 

Upon  entering  Pisa,  we  were  driven  to  the  Pension 
Swisse,  a comfortable  Hotel,  and  were  fortunate  in 
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finding  excellent  apartments  overlooking  the  Arno. 
Our  first  walk  through  the  streets  of  this  once  populous 
city,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  I have  ever  taken. 
We  passed  through  the  narrow  and  busy  thorough- 
fares which  run  at  right  angles  with  the  river,  and 
proceeding  in  almost  a direct  line,  came  suddenly 
upon  a square  that  contained  such  an  assemblage  of 
noble  buildings  as  I should  think  can  hardly  be  equalled 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Directly  opposite  was  the 
Duomo  or  Cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice,  considered  one 
of  the  finest  Churches  in  Italy.  On  one  side  of  this 
stands  an  immense  octagon  of  white  marble,  which  is 
the  Baptistery.  In  another  part  of  the  same  square  is 
the  celebrated  Campanile  or  leaning  tower,  w’hile  the 
group  is  completed  by  a singular  edifice,  called  the 
Campo  Santo,  which  is  by  some  persons  considered 
the  most  beautiful  building  in  Pisa. 

Dear  W — was  too  unwell  for  us  to  take  more  than 
a mere  cursory  survey  of  this  interesting  spot,  but  I 
have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  its  edifices 
more  than  once,  and  shall  therefore  give  you  all  the 
account  I can  collect  of  them. 

The  Duomo  is  richly  decorated  in  the  interior  with 
costly  marbles,  paintings,  and  sculpture.  The  high 
altar  consists  of  valuable  stones  inlaid  with  great  care ; 
lapis  lazuli,  giallo  di  Sienna,  verde  antique,  &c.  are 
amongst  those  1 noticed.  An  immense  number  of 
marble  columns  ornament  the  east  front,  while  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  is  through  three 
bronze  doors.  The  workmanship  of  the  latter  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful. 
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The  Baptistery  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Pisa  was  then  in  such  a flourishing  condition,  and  its 
population  so  numerous,  that  for  the  erection  of  this 
noble  building,  a contribution  of  one  florin,  from  each 
person,  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense. 

I think  the  Campanile  interested  me  more  than  any 
of  the  other  buildings,  perhaps  from  the  singularity  of 
its  appearance.  The  form  and  proportions  of  this 
celebrated  tower,  are  remarkably  graceful.  It  was 
erected  by  a German  architect  assisted  by  two  Pisans 
in  1174.  Its  height  is  187  feet,  and  it  inclines  from 
the  perpendicular  about  fourteen.  The  eight  stories 
it  contains  are  formed  of  arches,  which  are  supported 
by  207  small  pillars.  Various  causes  have  been  as- 
signed for  its  inclination,  and  learned  antiquaries  will 
perhaps  continue  to  differ  respecting  it,  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  most  rational  appears  to  be  that,  of  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  soil,  this  accident  being 
one  that  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  a country  which  is 
so  often  the  scene  of  volcanic  action.  It  is  singular 
that  in  the  Fresco  paintings  preserved  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  this  tower  is  represented  as  perfectly  upright 
and  composed  of  but  seven  stories. 

The  Campo  Santo  is  a rectangular  building,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  gothic  arcades  of  white  marble.  The  earth 
contained  in  it  was  brought  by  Archbishop  Lanfranchi 
from  Mount  Calvary.  But  the  paintings  on  the  side- 
walls  of  this  edifice  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  it,  as 
giving  an  idea  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  art  from  the 
rough  frescoes  of  Buffalmacco  to  the  more  finished  pain- 
tings of  the  artists  of  later  times.  Many  of  the  noblest 
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families  of  Pisa,  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  other  countries  are  interred  within  this  singularly 
beautiful  burial  place.  There  is  something  melancholy 
in  the  appearance  of  the  square  upon  which  these  four 
magnificent  edifices  are  situated.  The  ground  is  over- 
grown with  grass,  and  a general  silence  appears  to 
reign  around,  except  on  those  days  when  any  great 
church-solemnity  attracts  a throng  of  people. 

Pisa  is  still,  next  to  Florence,  the  largest  city  in 
Tuscany,  but  what  a different  aspect  does  it  now 
present  to  that  which  it  offered  at  the  time  when  its 
fleet  was  a terror  and  scourge  to  the  pirates  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a counterbalance  to  the  over-ween- 
ing ambition  of  the  Genoese  republic.  Many  of  the 
noble  buildings  we  see  in  Pisa,  were  erected  of  spoils, 
taken  from  the  Saracens,  by  the  Pisans. 

In  1284,  the  maritime  power  of  this  city  was  anni- 
hilated, after  a protracted  struggle  with  the  Genoese. 
It  was  three  years  after  this  event  that  the  fearful 
death  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his  children  occurred  in 
the  celebrated  Tower  of  Famine.  You  will  remember, 
my  dear  Father,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
crime. 

The  date  of  the  subjection  of  Pisa  to  the  Florentines 
is  1406.  It  was  then  mastered,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  the  power  of 
Tuscany. 

Sunday  morning  we  passed  in  our  own  apartments. 
In  the  afternoon  we  walked  to  the  Cathedral.  Divine 
Service  was  performing  at  one  of  the  numerous  altars, 
but  there  was  but  little  appearance  of  devotion  in  the 
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large  congregation  assembled  within  the  spacious 
temple.  Alas ! how  fearful  is  the  delusion  under 
which  many  of  these  poor  people  rest.  The  form  of 
prayer  is  substituted  for  that  spirit  of  devotion  which 
leads  through  the  mediation  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
to  communion  with  God.  I have  seldom  seen  such 
instances  of  utter  carelessness  as  to  the  demeanour  in 
the  house  of  God,  as  I saw  in  the  Duomo  of  Pisa, 
and  perhaps  I was  induced  to  notice  this  more,  from 
the  contrast  presented  at  Genoa,  where  the  people  are 
remarkably  devout. 

Monday,  we  took  a carriage  and  drove  to  the 
Casina,  (a  royal  Farm),  a few  miles  out  of  Pisa.  This 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  forest  of  cork- 
trees, and  evergreen  oaks,  washed  by  the  sea,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  camels  which  are  kept  here,  by  the 
Grand  Duke.  These  animals  are  employed  in  the 
labours  of  the  farm,  and  I believe  this  is  the  only 
place  in  Europe  where  they  have  become  naturalized. 
The  original  camels  were  brought  to  Pisa,  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  They  were  formerly  much  more  numerous 
than  they  are  at  present,  but  even  now  we  were  told  one 
hundred  and  forty  are  still  kept  at  the  Casina.  We 
were  conducted  into  a stable  where  one  old  patriarch  was 
reposing.  At  the  command  of  the  groom,  it  knelt 
down  to  receive  a saddle  upon  its  back.  The  man 
invited  us  to  mount,  assuring  us  of  the  perfect  do- 
cility of  the  animal,  but  we  were  both  unwilling  to 
trust  ourselves  upon  such  an  elevated  seat.  A little 
boy,  afterwards  undertook  to  be  my  guide  to  the  woods 
in  which  some  of  the  camels  were  grazing,  and  I was 
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so  fortunate  as  to  find  out  several.  Some  were  lying 
down,  while  others  were  stretching  their  long  necks, 
to  crop  the  young  and  tender  foliage. 

The  road  to  the  Casina  is  exceedingly  pleasant, 
passing  through  long  avenues  of  trees ; these  are  now 
rich  in  their  autumnal  hues.  I have  made  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  procure  apartments  in  some 
private  house,  but  find  it  impossible,  as  none  of  the 
proprietors  will  let  their  rooms  for  a less  time  than  the 
winter  season,  which  they  consider  to  extend  far  into 
the  spring.  They  arc  also  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
allow  any  one  who  appears  to  be  a confirmed  invalid, 
to  occupy  their  houses,  and  this  feeling  is  carried  to 
an  extent  which  is  sometimes  productive  of  painful 
consequences. 

We  find  the  apartments  we  occupy  in  the  Hotel, 
very  pleasant,  and  as  the  latter  is  situated  in  the  Lung 
Arno,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  things 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Nearly  opposite  to  us,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  is  a palace,  which  is  encrusted  with  statuary 
marble  and  has  an  inscription  on  it  which  has  caused 
a great  deal  of  conjecture  and  surmise ; a chain  is 
affixed  to  it,  and  these  words  “Alla  gionata.”  Lord 
Byron  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi. 
A friend  of  his  observed  respecting  this  fine  building. 
“ It  is  one  of  those  marble  piles  that  seem  built  for 
eternity,  whilst  the  family  whose  name  it  bears,  no 
longer  exists.”  It  was  near  Pisa  on  the  sea  shore,  that 
Lord  Byron  fulfilled  the  last  wish  of  Shelley,  burning 
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his  remains  that  the  residue  might  be  interred  at 
Rome.  All  was  consumed  but  the  heart  which  was 
taken  to  the  Eternal  City,  according  to  his  request.* 
Shelley  was  lost  near  Leghorn  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat. 

The  Churches  of  Pisa  contain  many  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  fine  arts,  but  I must  not  stay  to  enumerate 
them.  Near  our  Hotel,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
is  a small  chapel  of  such  exquisite  workmanship,  that 
it  is  said  an  English  lady  once  was  filled  with  so  anxious 
a desire  to  possess  it,  that  she  asked  her  husband  if  he 
could  not  purchase  it  for  her,  as  an  ornament  for  her 
park  or  garden  at  home. 

Our  journey  from  Pisa  to  Florence  was  accomplished 
in  the  Diligence.  The  road  lay  through  a most  fer- 
tile country,  full  of  vineyards,  olives,  and  other  fruit 
trees.  The  Arno  was  often  visible,  watering  a region 
called  for  its  loveliness  the  garden  of  Italy.  In  the 
villages  through  which  we  passed,  the  female  peasants 
were  busily  engaged  either  in  platting  the  Tuscan  hats 
or  with  the  distaff  in  their  hands.  The  latter  is 
almost  a constant  accompaniment  to  the  Italian  pea- 
sants, and  they  are  seen  spinning  as  they  walk  to  their 
work  in  the  fields. 

When  about  half  way  to  Florence,  our  passports 

* A plain  marble  tablet  in  the  English  burial  ground  at  Rome,  now 
marks  the  spot  where  the  heart  of  this  gifted  but  misguided  poet  is  in- 
terred. Upon  it  is  inscribed, — “ Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  (Cor  Cordium.) 
(heart  of  hearts.”) 

“ Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

But  doth  suffer  a sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 
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were  demanded;  and  upon  reaching  that  place,  before  we 
were  allowed  to  remove  our  things  from  the  office  of 
the  Diligence,  the  custom  house  officers  were  called  to 
examine  our  luggage.  After  they  had  done  so,  we 
proceeded  to  the  Pension  Swisse,  a most  respectable 
well-ordered  Hotel,  where  we  remained  some  days 
till  we  obtained  the  apartments  we  at  present  occupy. 

I had  a long  and  w'earisome  search  before  I could 
find  any  lodgings  that  would  afford  the  comforts 
required  for  an  invalid.  So  many  English  are  now  in 
Florence  that  the  best  situations  are  already  taken. 
Alter  looking  at  apartments  in  almost  every  principal 
street,  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  some  that  con- 
tained three  things  rather  difficult  to  be  met  with, 
even  in  towns  frequented  by  the  English ; viz.  a fire 
place,  good  carpets  extending  over  the  rooms,  and 
comfortable  beds.  The  Landlady  is  very  obliging,  and 
the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  is  that  the  apartments 
are  on  the  fourth  story,  but  as  the  Pension  Swisse  was 
too  full  for  us  to  remain  in  it,  and  we  could  find  no 
other  resting-place  suitable  to  our  wishes,  we  have 
engaged  these  rooms  for  a month. 

The  house  in  which  w e have  taken  up  our  residence 
is  fortunately  situated  in  the  centre  of  many  of  the  prin* 
cipal  objects  of  interest  appertaining  to  Florence,  and 
we  are  generally  able  to  visit  some  one  or  other  of 
them  every  day.  “ Firenze  la  bella  ” offers  so  much 
to  delight  and  gratify  us  that  I almost  despair  of  giving 
you  an  account  of  all  we  see  that  is  worth  recording. 
The  situation  of  the  city  is  beautiful.  Nature  is  here 
seen  in  all  her  Italian  luxury.  The  hills  around  are 
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covered  with  olive  trees,  from  which  peep  forth  the 
country-houses  of  the  rich  citizens  and  nobles.  These 
have  been  celebrated  by  one  of  Italy’s  greatest  poets, 
who  remarks  with  perhaps  somewhat  of  poetical  license, 
that  were  these  scattered  palaces  united  within  the 
walls  of  one  city,  it  would  equal  two  Romes. 

In  its  time  of  freedom,  the  territory  of  Florence 
never  exceeded  that  of  one  of  our  smaller  English 
counties.  Soon  after  it  had  acquired  independence, 
the  city  was  distracted  by  the  bloody  contests  which 
took  place  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellins,  and 
the  early  history  of  this  republic  contains  little  more 
than  the  recital  of  the  different  fortunes  of  these  two 
parties.  After  a series  of  foreign  wars  and  intestine 
divisions,  the  family  of  the  Medici  arose,  and,  by  de- 
grees obtained  that  powerful  influence  over  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence,  which  enabled  them  at  last  to  sub- 
stitute the  ducal  crown  for  the  insignia  of  popular 
government. 

For  a considerable  period,  Italy  presented  the  re- 
markable spectacle  of  a number  of  free  cities,  rivaling 
each  other  in  wealth  and  luxury,  commerce,  and  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  arts.  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Titian,  Correggio,  and  other  great  men,  stand  forth 
as  devoted  to  the  latter.  The  names  recorded  amongst 
the  poets  and  historians  of  this  age,  are  not  inferior  to 
those  we  have  mentioned,  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Petrarch,  ruled  in  the  realms  of  poetry,  while  Boccaccio, 
Macchiavelli,  Guicciardini,  and  Poggio,  are  eminent  as 
having  contributed  by  their  prose  writings,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  and  science.  The  three  prin- 
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cipal  writers  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio,  are  called  by  their  countrymen 
the  Trecentisti,  as  if  to  shew  how  glorious  a place 
they  occupy  in  the  esteem  of  their  nation. 

It  has  been  remarked  “ that  the  space  of  half  a cen- 
tury brought  Florence  like  Athens,  to  the  summit  of 
power.  The  noblest  of  her  minds  in  every  pursuit  rose 
and  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  period.  Learned 
societies,  schools,  academies,  and  galleries  of  art  and 
science,  sprung  up  and  again  disappeared,  after  a pe- 
riod of  knowledge  and  high  refinement.” 

It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  the  Medici. 

Giovanni  de’Medici  the  great  grandfather  of  the  cele- 
brated Lorenzo,  by  his  moderation  and  liberality  first 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  influence  which  was  exercised 
by  his  posterity  for  several  ages  over  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  maxims  which  (uniformly  pursued,)  raised  the  house 
of  Medici  to  the  splendour  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  charge  given  by  this  venerable 
old  man  on  his  death-bed  to  his  two  sons,  Cosmo  and 
Lorenzo : “ I feel,”  said  he,  “ that  I have  lived  the  time 
prescribed  me.  I die  content,  leaving  you,  my  sons,  in 
affluence  and  in  health,  and  in  such  a station,  that 
whilst  you  follow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  your 
native  place,  honoured  and  respected.  Nothing  affords 
me  more  pleasure,  than  the  reflection  that  my  conduct 
has  not  given  offence  to  any  one  j but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I have  endeavoured  to  serve  all  persons  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities.  I advise  you  to  do  the  same. 
With  respect  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  if  you  would 
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live  with  security,  accept  only  such  as  arc  bestowed  on 
you  by  the  laws,  and  the  favour  of  your  fellow-citizens  ; 
for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  is  obtained 
by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  voluntarily  given, 
that  occasions  hatred  and  contention.”  * The  sons 
of  Giovanni  acted  in  conformity  with  this  wise  advice, 
and  so  high  did  Cosmo  the  elder  stand  in  the  esteem 
of  his  country,  that  he  was  styled  Pater  Patriae,  (fa- 
ther of  his  country)  by  a public  decree,  and  had  this 
glorious  title  engraved  on  his  tomb.  Our  historian 
Gibbon  has  remarked  of  this  great  man  that  “ Cosmo 
of  Medici  was  the  father  of  a line  of  princes,  whose 
name  and  age  are  almost  synonymous  with  the  resto- 
ration of  learning : his  credit  was  ennobled  into  fame  ; 
his  riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind,  he 
corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  London,  and  a 
cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  were  often  im- 
ported in  the  same  vessel.”  The  premature  death  of 
his  younger  son,  and  the  ill  health  of  Piero  the  elder 
upon  whom  all  the  hopes  of  Cosmo  were  placed  after 
the  former  melancholy  event,  caused  the  illustrious 
Florentine  many  fears,  lest  at  the  time  when  appa- 
rently his  family  had  arisen  to  the  highest  degree  of 
reputation,  it  should  become  extinct.f  These  appre- 
hensions were,  however,  dispelled  by  the  rising  talents 
of  the  young  Lorenzo  his  grandson.  At  an  early  age 


* Roaooe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
t “ These  reflections  embittered  the  repose  of  his  latter  days.  A short 
time  before  his  death,  being  carried  through  the  apartments  of  his  palace, 
after  having  recently  lost  his  son,  he  exclaimed  with  a sigh  : — “ This  is 
too  large  a house  for  so  small  a family.” — Roscoe. 
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this  distinguished  man  gave  indications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary genius  he  possessed,  and  of  the  noble  dispo- 
sition which  afterwards  acquired  for  him  the  title  of 
Magnificent.  At  the  death  of  his  father  Piero,  which 
occurred  in  1469,  when  Lorenzo  was  but  twenty-one, 
he  succeeded  to  the  administration  and  care  of  the  re- 
public, and  by  the  generosity  and  urbanity  he  dis- 
played, and  the  convincing  proofs  he  gave  of  his  great 
talents  soon  acquired  the  entire  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  we  are  told  “ exalted  his  family 
to  a degree  of  reputation  and  splendour,  of  which  it 
is  probable  that  Cosmo  himself  had  scarcely  formed  an 
idea.” 

The  immense  wealth  possessed  by  Lorenzo  enabled 
him  to  indulge  that  enthusiastic  and  pure  love  of  the 
arts  which  was  innate  to  him.  He  was  at  once  the 
friend  and  patron  of  all  the  great  men  of  his  period. 
By  the  exercise  of  continued  industry  and  the  most  pro- 
fuse generosity,  he  formed  a magnificent  collection  of  the 
most  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and  with  a libe- 
rality of  spirit,  which  is  not  always  the  accompaniment 
of  wealth,  he  destined  this  to  a most  important  pur- 
pose. His  gardens  were  appropriated  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  for  artists.  Buildings  were 
erected  and  adorned  with  valuable  statues,  busts,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity.  A celebrated  sculptor  was 
appointed  superintendent ; and,  within  a short  period, 
circumstances  arose  to  prove  that  the  patriotic  design 
of  the  founder  of  this  academy  was  beginning  to  be 
answered. 

A youth  of  noble  but  reduced  family,  had  been  placed 
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by  his  relations  in  a painter’s  shop.  He  had  engaged 

to  work  there  for  three  years  for  the  sum  of  twenty 
four  florins.  Lorenzo  de’ Medici,  anxious  to  raise  the 
taste  and  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  future  painters  and 
sculptors  of  Florence,  the  best  models,  requested  the 
painter  to  allow  two  of  his  pupils  to  study  in  his  new 
establishment.  The  youth  to  whom  I have  alluded  was 
one  of  the  two  selected  for  this  honour.  His  first  occu- 
pation was  modelling  in  clay,  and  he  afterwards  began 
to  copy  the  head  of  a faun  from  the  antique.  The 
skill  and  delicacy  with  which  he  executed  this,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lorenzo,  who  while  admiring  the  work 
of  the  youthful  sculptor,  made  some  criticisms  upon 
it.  These  were  received  with  so  much  docility  as  to 
impress  the  patron  with  a high  opinion  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  the  result  was,  that  the  youth  was  taken 
under  the  particular  protection  of  Lorenzo,  and  a pro- 
vision was  made  for  his  father.  The  name  of  the  boy 
was  Michael  Angelo,  and  from  that  time  till  the  death 
of  Lorenzo,  he  constantly  resided  in  his  palace,  and 
occupied  a place  at  his  board  as  one  of  his  most 
honoured  guests. 

The  death  of  Lorenzo,  which  took  place  in  1492, 
was  regarded  throughout  Italy  as  a public  misfortune. 
The  king  of  Naples  exclaimed  when  he  heard  of  it, 
“ This  man  had  lived  long  enough  for  his  own  glory, 
but  too  short  a time  for  Italy.”  * 

* Such  of  the  Italian  potentates  as  were  more  nearly  connected  with 
the  Medici,  sent  Ambassadors  to  Florence  on  this  occasion.  Letters  of 
condolence  were  transmitted  to  Piero,  (the  son  of  Lorenzo)  from  almost 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Many  distinguished  individuals  also  paid 
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I should  have  mentioned  before  that  the  two  sons  of 
the  venerable  Giovanni  de'Mediei,  (the  founder  of  the 
family)  formed  distinct  branches  in  this  illustrious 
house.  That  of  Cosmo  the  grandfather  of  Lorenzo 

this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  friend  and  benefactor.  Among 
these  communications,  dictated  by  flattery,  by  friendship,  and  by  po- 
litical motives,  there  is  one  of  a more  interesting  nature.  This  is  a letter 
from  the  young  Cardinal  Giovanni  de’Mediei,  (afterwards  the  celebrated 
Leo  the  Tenth,)  to  his  elder  brother,  written  four  days  after  the  death  of 
their  father,  which  evinces  that  the  Cardinal  was  not  without  appre- 
hensions from  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Piero,  and  does  equal  honour 
to  his  prudence  and  filial  piety. 

THE  CARDINAL  GIOVANNI  DE'.UEDICI,  AT  ROME,  TO 
PIERO  DE'MEDICI,  AT  FLORENCE. 

“ My  dearest  Brother, — Now  the  only  support  of  our  family  ; what  I 
have  to  communicate  to  thee  except  my  tears,  I know  not ; for  when  I 
reflect  on  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  our  father,  I am 
more  inclined  to  weep  than  to  relate  my  sorrow.  What  a father  have  we 
lost!  How  indulgent  to  his  children!  Wonder  not  then  that  I grieve, 
that  I lament,  that  I find  no  rest.  Y et,  my  brother,  I have  some  con- 
solation in  reflecting  that  I have  thee,  whom  I shall  always  regard  in  the 
place  of  a father.  Do  thou  command — I shall  cheerfully  obey.  Thy  in- 
junctions will  give  me  more  pleasure  than  I can  express : — order  me— 
put  me  to  the  test,  there  is  nothing  that  shall  prevent  my  compliance. 
Allow  me,  however,  my  Piero,  to  express  my  hopes,  that  in  thy  conduct 
to  all,  and  particularly  to  those  around  thee,  I may  find  thee  as  I would 
wish — beneficent,  liberal,  affable,  humane ; by  which  qualities  there  is 
nothing  but  may  be  obtained,  nothing  but  may  be  preserved.  Think 
not  that  I mention  this  from  any  doubt  that  I entertain  of  tbee,  but 
because  I esteem  it  to  be  my  duty.  Many  things  strengthen  and  console 
me,  the  concourse  of  people  that  surround  our  house  with  lamentations, 
the  sad  and  sorrowful  appearance  of  the  whole  city,  the  public  mourning, 
and  other  similar  circumstances,  these  in  a great  degree  alleviate  my 
grief ; but  that  which  relieves  me  more  than  all  the  rest,  is,  that  I have 
thee,  my  brother,  in  whom  I place  a confidence  that  no  words  can  des- 
cribe, &c. — Kxurbe,  die  12.  Ap,  1492.” — Life  of  Lorenzo. 

It  appears  that  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  the  future  Pope  was  made 
Cardinal  by  Innocent  the  8th,  so  much  influence  had  his  father  Lorenzo 
obtained  over  the  mind  of  the  latter. 
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the  Magnificent,  terminated  with  the  two  Popes,  Leo  X 
and  Clement  VI.  The  descendants  of  Cosmo’s  brother 

Lorenzo  were  in  after  ages  the  Dukes. 

The  son  and  successor  of  the  great  Lorenzo  soon  gave 
reason  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  fear  that  he  was  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  heavy  responsibilities  that  now  de- 
volved upon  him.  He  was  obliged  at  last  to  withdraw 
disgracefully  from  his  native  city,  and  some  time  after- 
wards the  treasures  of  art  which  had  been  accumulated 
at  so  much  assiduity  and  expense  by  his  family,  were 
scattered,  purloined  and  sold.  At  the  restoration  of 
the  Medici  to  power,  all  that  could  be  recovered  of  the 
collection  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  were  repurchased ; • 
and  some  years  later  a vast  edifice  was  erected  to  re- 
ceive the  Medicean  treasures  of  art.  Giovanni  de 
Medici  having  returned  to  Florence,  had  scarcely 
secured  the  peace  of  his  native  city,  when  the  death  of 
Julius  II  called  him  to  Rome,  where  in  1513,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  was  elected  Pope  under 
the  title  of  Leo  X. 

From  this  period,  the  history  of  that  branch  of  the 
family  of  the  Medici  which  ruled  in  Florence,  is  one 
which  exhibits  the  worst  features  of  human  nature. 
The  first  of  this  house,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of 
princely  swray,  was  Alexander  de’Medici.  His  suc- 
cessor, Cosmo  the  First,  took  the  title  of  Grand  Duke, 
and  has  been  called  from  his  crimes,  the  Tiberius  of 
Florence.  The  sceptre  of  Tuscany  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Medici,  for  a lengthened  period. 
The  last  of  their  Princes  was  Duke  Gaston,*  who 

* When  on  his  death-bed,  this  dissolute  Prince  was  attended  by  his 
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began  and  ended  his  career  in  dissipation  and  debau- 
chery. Even  under  the  influence  of  these  unfavour- 
able habits,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  some- 
what of  the  Medician  finesse  and  sagacity  in  his 
negociations  with  the  princes  who  contended  for  the 
succession  to  his  throne.  Louis  the  XV.  of  France, 
as  the  descendant  of  Marie  de’Medici,  succeeded  him, 
and  by  an  interchange  of  Lorraine  for  Tuscany,  Francis 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  elected  Emperor 
of  Germany,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter 
state.  A stipulation  was  made  however  by  France, 
that  Tuscany  should  continue  a separate  state  and  be 
governed  by  a younger  branch  of  the  imperial  family. 
During  the  French  Revolution  the  Grand  Duke,  Fer- 
dinand III.  was  obliged  to  leave  his  states,  and 
Napoleon  placed  his  sister  Elise,  with  the  title  of 
govemante,  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  Another  change 
took  place  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when  the  Austrian 
line  was  restored,  and  Elise,  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Bonaparte  family,  who  had  been  raised  to  tem- 
porary dignity,  were  obliged  to  descend  from  their 
lofty  elevation.  * ***** 

This  long  letter  will  have  quite  exhausted  your 
patience,  my  dear  Father,  and  I shall  therefore  defer 
any  account  of  what  we  have  seen  in  Florence  to 


confessor,  who  endeavoured  to  lead  his  thoughts  to  a higher  and  nobler 
inheritance  than  the  Duke  had  possessed  on  earth.  The  answer  made 
by  the  dying  man  was  such  as  might  be  expected,  from  a mind  given  up 
to  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  present  world.  With  a sigh  he  replied, 
“ Caro  Amico,  son  contento  col  Palazzo  Pitti,”  or,  “ dear  friend,  I am 
content  with  the  Palace  Pitti.” 
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another  time.  You  will  not,  I hope,  be  uninterested 

in  the  sketch  I have  endeavoured  to  give  you  of  the 
Medicean  family.  How  many  lessons  may  be  learnt 
from  their  rise  and  fall ! As  long  as  they  adhered  to 
those  principles  of  moderation  and  equity,  which 
marked  the  course  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, they  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  affection  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  An  acute  observer  has  remarked  that 
“ no  family  ever  obtained  its  power  by  so  just  a title,” 
and  had  the  descendants  of  these  great  men  continued 
to  tread  in  the  course  marked  out  for  them  by  their 
ancestors,  the  disgraces  and  vicissitudes  which  marked 
the  fives  of  Piero  and  others  of  his  family,  would  have 
been  avoided. 
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Florence,  November. 


Since  I last  wrote,  we  have  had  the  gratification  of 
paying  several  visits  to  the  noble  Gallery  of  Florence, 
which  you  are  well  aware,  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  for  the  treasures  of  art  it  contains.  The  Fab- 
brica  degli  Uffizi,  which  comprehends  the  Royal  Gallery, 
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was  built  by  Vasari.  Doric  columns  ornament  the  ex- 
terior part  of  this  edifice  and  form  two  lofty  and  mag- 
nificent porticoes.  The  latter  are  occupied  by  shops, 
which  however  have  no  connection  with  the  building 
itself.  Marble  statutes  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Galileo  and 
other  celebrated  persons  are  placed  at  regular  distances 
in  niches  appropriated  to  their  reception.  Courts  of 
Justice  occupy  the  ground  floor  of  the  Fabbrica,  while 
in  the  upper  part,  is  situated  the  Gallery.  The  ascent 
to  this  is  most  fatiguing,  consisting  of  five  flights  of 
steps,  the  latter  amounting  to,  I think,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight.  In  the  Vestibules,  is  placed  some 
fine  statuary ; but  so  eager  is  the  visitor  generally  to 
hasten  forward  to  the  more  attractive  corridors  and 
cabinets,  that  but  a cursory  glance  is  bestowed  upon 
this.  Two  corridors  of  430  feet  each,  are  united  by 
a shorter  one  of  97.  The  ceilings  of  these  are 
richly  decorated  with  paintings,  while  along  the  sides 
are  arranged  some  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, such  as  sacophagi,  statues,  monuments  &c. 
The  busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors  occupy  a dis- 
tinguished place,  and  the  collection  is  considered  very 
valuable  from  the  regular  succession  it  embraces. 

During  our  first  visit,  we  endeavoured  for  some  time 
to  take  at  least  a hasty  glance  of  each  statue  or  bust 
separately,  but  after  a vain  attempt,  were  obliged  to 
defer  this  to  a future  occasion,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Tribune  in  which  the  Venus  de’Medici  is  placed. 
Within  this  sanctuary  of  the  arts  are  united  some  of 
the  chef  d’ceuvres  of  ancient  sculpture  and  of  modem 
painting.  I am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I ex- 
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perienced  a slight  feeling  like  disappointment  when  I 
first  beheld  the  celebrated  Venus,  and  it  was  not  until 
I had  by  frequent  visits  become  fully  aware  of  the 
perfect  symmetry  and  loveliness  of  form  of  this  statue, 
that  it  entirely  disappeared.  Gibbon  has  made  an  in- 
teresting remark  respecting  this  wonderful  work  of  art. 
" In  the  Gallery,  and  especially  in  the  Tribune,  I first 
acknowledged,  at  the  feet  of  the  Venus  dc’Medici, 
that  the  chisel  may  dispute  the  pre-eminence  with  the 
pencil,  a truth  in  the  fine  arts,  which  cannot  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps  be  either  felt  or  understood.”  The 
Venus  is  in  height  about  five  English  feet  and  once 
adorned  the  imperial  villa  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  at 
Tivoli.  When  found,  it  was  broken  into  thirteen 
pieces,  the  hands  were  missing,  and  those  of  the  statue 
are  consequently  modern.  It  is  still  a subject  of  dispute 
as  to  who  was  the  sculptor  ; some  persons  attributing 
the  Venus  to  Praxiteles,  and  others  to  Cleomenes  of 
Athens,  whose  name  is  said  to  be  engraven  on  the 
pedestal.  Pliny  mentions  six  famous  statues  of  the 
goddess,  and  it  is  difficult  to  identify  this  one  with  any 
of  them,  as  numerous  figures  were  executed  between 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  the  overthrow  of  Greece. 
Amongst  these  the  Medicean  Venus  occupies  by  uni- 
versal consent  the  very  first  rank.  In  the  Tribune  is 
also  a statue  of  a youthful  Apollo,  called  the  Apollino, 
which  i3  attributed  to  the  same  sculptor,  and  pos- 
sesses perhaps  equal  beauty  of  form.  Upon  the  walls 
of  the  cabinet  hang  the  St.  John  and  Fornarina  of 
Raphael ; the  Madonna  in  contemplation,  with  other 
splendid  paintings  by  Del  Sarto,  Guido  and  Guercino. 
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I have  failed  to  enumerate  all  the  treasures  con- 
tained in  this  one  apartment,  as  there  are  several  other 
statues  of  superior  excellence,  such  as  the  Listening 
Slave,  and  Dancing  Faun.  The  ceiling  of  the  room 
itself  is  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  and  the  floor 
formed  of  rare  and  precious  marbles. 

Two  large  saloons  opening  into  the  Corridor,  are 
accupied  by  a collection  of  portraits  that  interested  me 
exceedingly.  All  are  executed  by  the  artists  themselves, 
and  the  privilege  of  admission  was  felt  as  an  honour  by 
the  painter  : no  portrait  being  exhibited  but  of  such  per- 
sons as  have  well  earned  a title  to  immortality.  Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  the  Carracci 
family,  Domenichino,  Guercino,  Guido  and  other  cele- 
brated painters  are  here  assembled.  Superiority  of 
talent  is  at  once  recognized  in  the  noble  expression  to  be 
traced  in  almost  all  these  portraits  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
That  of  Leonardi  da  Vinci,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking; 
so  much  grandeur  and  elevation  of  mind  is  expressed 
in  his  countenance.  I was  glad  to  see  that  some  of 
our  English  masters  have  obtained  an  honourable  place 
in  this  assembly.  Even  ladies  also  are  recognized  as 
admissible,  the  bust  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Damer 
and  the  portrait  of  Angelica  Kaufmann,  occupying 
distinguished  situations  in  the  apartment.  The  famous 
Medicean  vase,  upon  which  is  represented  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  saloon. 
The  hall  of  Niobe  next  claimed  our  attention.  The 
beauty  of  this  group  is,  I think,  much  injured  by 
some  of  the  figures  composing  it,  having  been  placed 
at  too  great  a distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  destrov 
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in  a considerable  degree  the  unity  of  the  design.  The 
features  of  Niobe,  even  in  the  marble,  seem  to  express 
the  anguish  of  maternal  love  while  she  presses  her 
daughter  with  speechless  anxiety  to  her  bosom,  attempt- 
ing to  protect  her  from  the  fury  of  the  incensed 
deities.*  We  might  almost  imagine  that  Dante  had 
visited  this  hall  when  he  cried  out  at  the  sight  of  the 
figures  skilfully  sculptured  upon  the  road  to  Purgatory. 

0 Niobe,  con  che  occhi  dolenti 
Vedev'io  sequata  in  su  la  strada 
Tra  sette  et  sette  tuoi  figlinoli  spenti.f 

I must  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you,  my  dear  Fa- 
ther, the  remaining  treasures  of  this  gallery,  as  they 
would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time.  We  visited  the 
cabinets  of  ancient  and  modern  bronzes,  of  Greek, 
Latin  and  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  rooms  devoted 
to  the  Flemish  and  Venetian  schools  of  painting.  These 
would  separately,  each  be  worthy  of  particular  atten- 
tion as  exhibiting  the  first  efforts  of  art  and  its  revival 
under  the  free  government  of  Florence.  The  collec- 
tion taken  as  a whole  is  said  to  rank  next  to  that  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome.  In  its  arrangement,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  preserve  a regular  historical 

* “ On  est  frappd  de  ce  calmc,  de  cette  dignitd  a Wavers  la  plus  pro- 
fonde  doulcur.  Sans  doute  dans  une  semblable  situation,  la  figure  d'une 
veritable  mere  serait  entieremeut  bouleversee ; mais  l’iddal  des  arts 
conserve  la  beautd  dans  le  ddsespoir,  et  ce  qui  touche  profondement  dans 
les  ouvrages  du  genie,  ce  n’est  pas  le  malheur  mfiroe,  c’est  la  puissance  que 
Tame  conserve  sur  le  malheur. — Madame  de  St'riel. 

f “ O Niobe  ! in  what  a trance,  of  woe 

Thee  I beheld,  upon  that  highway  drawn. 

Seven  sons  on  either  side  thee  slain." — Cary's  Translation 
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series  of  paintings  and  statues  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  this  renders  it 
more  valuable  to  the  student. 

The  famous  Magliabecchi  Library  is  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  gallery,  and  contains  some  most  valuable 
manuscripts  and  specimens  of  early  printing.  The 
venerable  Cosmo  de’Medici  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
library ; and,  by  so  doing,  conferred  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  obligations  in  his  power  upon  mankind. 
His  son  Piero,  and  grandson  Lorenzo,  pursued  the 
same  object  with  praiseworthy  perseverance,  and  so  en- 
thusiastic was  the  latter  in  the  attainment  of  valuable 
books  that  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  diligence  of  the  persons  employed  in  seeking  them 
out  might  be  so  great,  “ that  his  fortune  proving  in- 
sufficient, he  might  pledge  even  his  furniture  to  pos- 
sess them.”  The  manuscripts  in  the  library,  that  were 
collected  by  Piero,  are  generally  ornamented  with 
paintings  and  gilding,  and  have  the  fleur  de  lys  upon 
them.  The  Medician  arms  are  marked  upon  those 
procured  by  Lorenzo,  with  a laurel  branch  and  the 
motto  “ Semper .” 

Leo  X had,  from  his  youth,  emulated  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  succeeded  after  some  years  in  re- 
collecting the  treasures  of  the  Medician  library, 
which,  after  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  Piero  had 
been  scattered  in  all  directions.  While  Cardinal,  he 
purchased  a considerable  portion,  which  had  been  sold 
by  the  Florentine  state  to  the  monks  of  St.  Marco, 
and  in  1508  removed  it  to  Rome.  Clement  VII,  a 
Medici,  and  cousin  to  Leo  X,  afterwards  had  this 
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still  valuable  collection  taken  back  to  Florence  and 

provided  for  its  future  safety  by  a Papal  Bull,  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  suitable  for  its  reception. 

We  paid  a visit  one  day  last  week  to  some  beautiful 
gardens  situated  at  the  back  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  They 
are  called  Giardino  di  Bobali  and  though  belonging  to 
the  Grand  Duke  are  thrown  open  to  the  public  every 
Thursday  and  Sunday.  Situated  upon  rising  ground, 
they  afford  some  fine  views  of  Florence  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  immense  avenues,  shady  al- 
leys, and  fountains  of  this  garden  give  it  somewhat  of 
an  artificial  appearance ; but  at  the  same  time  add  to 
its  attractions  as  a promenade.  It  is  decorated  with 
fine  specimens  of  both  ancient  and  modern  sculpture, 
and  the  fountains  are  ornamented  with  statues  of  fan- 
ciful design.  We  left  these  pleasant  gardens  with  the 
anticipation  of  enjoying  several  agreeable  walks  through 
them.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  numerous  groups 
of  citizens,  who,  with  their  families,  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fresh  air. 

One  of  the  entrances  to  the  garden  is  close  to  the 
Palazzo  Pitti.  Within  the  latter  the  Grand  Duke  resides 
and  holds  his  court.  The  apartments  of  the  Palace  are 
exceedingly  elegant,  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  the 
collection  of  paintings  contained  in  them.  Luca  Pitti,  a 
merchant  of  the  15th  century,  commenced  this  magnifi- 
cent building ; he  was  not  however  able  to  complete  it, 
for  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  popular  party,  he 
fell  into  indigence  and  disgrace,  and  the  citizens  who  had 
assisted  in  its  erection  withdrew  their  help,  many  who 
had  given  costly  materials  and  money,  demanding  them 
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back.  The  unfinished  edifice  was  consequently  sold  to 
Duke  Cosmo  the  First. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  palace  have  occurred  many 
of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Medi- 
cian  princes.  It  has  also  been  the  scene  of  some  of 
those  domestic  tragedies  which  are  almost  too  full  of 
horror  to  be  credited,  were  they  not  recorded  in  the  page 
of  history.  Here  it  was  that  the  grand  Duke  Cosmo 
killed  one  son  Don  Garcia  for  having  murdered  his 
brother  at  the  chase  an  hour  before.  The  unhappy 
mother  interceded  in  vain,  it  is  said,  for  the  life  of  her 
child,  and  died  afterwards  of  a broken  heart.  This 
crime  has  been  denied  by  the  partisans  of  the  Medici ; 
but  it  is  related  as  a fact  by  contemporary  Italian  his- 
torians, and  upon  this  is  founded  one  of  the  finest 
tragedies  of  Alfieri.  It  is  melancholy  to  trace  in  the 
history  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  how  many  have  imbued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  kindred.  It  was  not 
until  freedom  had  fled  from  Florence  and  her  liberty, 
genius  and  arts  declined,  that  these  awful  crimes  were 
committed.  The  little  despots  of  this  once  flourishing 
republic,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  themselves  from  the 
designs  of  others,  who  considered  they  had  an  equal  title 
to  the  enjoyment  of  rank  and  power,  had  recourse  to  the 
bowl,  the  dagger  or  the  noose.*  And  not  only  was  the 
floor  of  the  Pitti  Palace  the  scene  of  murder,  but  the  ru- 
ral retreats  consecrated  by  the  great  Lorenzo  to  the  indul- 
gence of  literary  pursuits,  also  became  the  spots  marked 
by  cowardly  assassination  and  the  midnight  murder. 

But  I gladly  turn  from  such  a fearful  display  of  the 

* Lady  Morgan. 
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worst  passions  of  mankind,  to  give  you  a slight  account 
of  the  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  we  saw  in  our 
visit  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

The  original  of  Raphael’s  exquisite  Madonna  della 
Sedia,  is  here.  An  artist  was  engaged  in  taking  a 
copy  when  we  first  saw  this  beautiful  painting,  and 
had  caught  with  some  success,  I thought,  the  almost 
divine  expression  of  the  Virgin.  Many  of  the  pic- 
tures contained  in  this  valuable  collection  are  portraits, 
and  as  such  are  full  of  interest.  Amongst  others  is 
that  of  Cardinal  Bibbiana,  who  was  the  favourite  of 
Leo  X,  also  that  of  Julius  II,  both  by  Raphael; 
so  spirited  a description  has  been  given  of  the 
latter  by  a female  writer,  that  I gladly  transcribe 
it,  feeling  assured  it  will  interest  you.  “ The  Pope  is 
seated  in  an  arm  chair, — his  comely  but  characteristic 
countenance,  marked  by  the  intense  expression  of  one 
who  listens  to  a detail  full  of  interest  to  the  hearer, 
is  turned  towards  a monk,  who  is  making  the  impor- 
tant communication.  But  that  monk  ! such  a head  ! 
such  a visage ! his  fine,  fearful,  and  pallid  face,  lighted 
up  by  the  bright  black  Italian  eye,  contrasting  its 
acute  sagacity,  and  artful  vigilance  of  the  impression 
his  eloquence  is  making,  to  the  impetuous  vehemence 
and  florid  colouring  of  his  auditor,  whom  an  unlimited 
power  placed  beyond  the  necessity  of  dissimulation. 
Opposed  to  these  two  speaking  physiognomies  is 
the  placid  insignificant  face  of  the  Camerlingo,  who, 
with  antichamber  look  of  pliant  subserviency,  stands 
behind  the  Pope’s  chair.” 

In  passing  through  the  noble  suite  of  apartments 
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hung  with  these  splendid  paintings,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  liberality  which  gives  access 
equally  to  the  titled  stranger  or  the  man  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  to  the  poor  laborious  artist,  who  has 
thus  an  opportunity  of  having  the  works  of  the  first 
masters  before  him  as  models.  I was  pleased  to  see 
several  ladies  among  those  who  were  engaged  in 
copying  from  these  chef  d’ oeuvres  of  painting.  The 
ceilings  in  many  of  the  apartments  in  this  palace  are 
painted  in  fresco.  The  subjects  represent  the  actions 
of  the  Medici  family,  under  emblems  derived  from 
Heathen  mythology. 

In  the  rooms  not  devoted  to  the  reception  of  paint- 
ings, are  collections  of  trinkets  in  gold  and  silver, 
some  of  them  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Cellini. 
Many  of  these  display  exquisite  skill,  and  evince  a 
power  of  invention  which  we  might  think  would  have 
been  exercised  to  advantage  upon  more  noble  works  of 
art.  Cellini  often  complained  that  he  was  drawn  from 
labour  worthy  of  his  talent,  to  work  at  golden  girdles, 
vases,  and  other  toys. 

The  Venus  of  Canova  is  exceedingly  lovely.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a small  room,  and  is  made  to  turn 
round  on  a pivot.  Several  blemishes  have  shewn 
themselves  on  the  marble,  since  the  figure  was  exe- 
cuted, and  we  are  told  this  is  a misfortune  that  no  care 
on  the  part  of  the  sculptor  can  obviate. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti  is  indeed  well  suited  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a crowned  head,  and  is  also  possessed  of  su- 
perior interest,  as  exhibiting  a specimen  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  also  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
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state  of  Florence,  when  the  palaces  of  the  great  families 
were  obliged  to  be  thus  firmly  built,  on  account  of 
the  animosities  prevailing  between  them.  Still  may 
be  seen  the  strong  rings  of  iron  which  were  attached 
to  the  exterior,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  stand- 
ards of  each  party. 

The  architect  of  the  palace  Pitti,  was  Brunelleschi, 
who  acquired  about  the  same  time  considerable  fame  by 
the  erection  of  the  large  dome  on  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence.  This  latter  was  considered  a triumph  of 
skill  by  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
from  it  when  planning  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
ltoine.  ******** 

We  have  taken  some  pleasant  rides  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  and  explored  many  of  the  most  in- 
teresting spots  around.  We  were  recommended  to 
visit  a Casina  or  country  house,  which  was  situated 
a few  miles  from  Florence,  and  embraced  with  plea- 
sure the  opportunity  of  gaining  some  information 
from  the  farmer  who  had  the  charge  of  it,  respecting 
the  mode  he  pursued  in  the  culture  of  his  land.  The 
farm  house  was  adjoining  the  Casina ; an  extensive 
garden  well  filled  with  vines,  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
surrounded  it.  The  farms  are  generally  too  small  to 
allow  the  cultivator  to  keep  servants,  and  the  labour 
of  the  land  is  therefore  performed  by  his  family.  In 
many  instances  the  farmer  is  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
and  in  cases  where  he  is  only  the  tenant,  he  divides 
the  produce  with  the  landlord,  who  furnishes  half  the 
> seed-corn,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  Half  the 

stock  on  the  farm  belongs  also  to  the  latter.  Two 
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harvests  are  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  year  : these 
consist  of  wheat  and  some  green  plant.  The  Tuscan 
farmer  has,  however,  other  resources  upon  which  to  de- 
pend. The  principal  exports  of  Tuscany  are  wine,  silk, 
and  oil ; and  the  preparation  of  these  three  articles  of 
commerce  occupies  a considerable  portion  of  time,  while 
they  also  give  a fair  remuneration  for  the  trouble  be- 
stowed. The  fields  in  the  Val  d’Arno  are  commonly 
either  bordered  with  poplars,  mulberry  trees  or  a low 
stone  wall,  and  the  land  is  intersected  with  rows  of 
vines  or  olive  trees.  Should  a plough  be  used,  it  is 
one  of  so  awkward  a shape  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
name,  but  in  most  cases  the  tenant  is  obliged  by  agree- 
ment with  his  landlord,  to  turn  the  soil  with  a trian- 
gular shovel.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  negligent  ; 
but  they  are  said  to  take  a great  pride  in  seeing 
their  wives  and  daughters  decked  out  in  silks  and 
other  finery,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  piece  of  ex- 
travagance with  which  they  can  be  charged.  At  the 
marriage  of  a female  peasant,  she  often  receives  pre- 
sents in  gold  chains  and  ornaments  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  twenty  pounds.  Before  Savings’  Banks  ex- 
isted in  Tuscany,  this  was,  perhaps,  as  secure  a way  of 
investing  their  little  dowry  as  these  hard-working 
people  could  find.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  since 
the  establishment  of  the  above  excellent  institution  and 
its  local  branches,  a large  sum  has  been  deposited  by 
the  poorer  classes. 

In  education,  the  inhabitants  of  Tuscany  are  far 
before  those  of  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  although  we 
should  perhaps  consider  the  instruction  given  very  im- 
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perfect.  Gratuitous  schools  are  supported  in  the  cities 
and  larger  country  places,  some  by  the  Government, 
and  others  by  the  generosity  of  private  individuals. 
The  education  of  the  females  of  the  higher  classes  is 
almost  exclusively  conducted  by  nuns,  who  devote 
themselves  in  some  instances  with  praiseworthy  energy 
to  their  task.  * * * * * * * 

There  still  exist  in  Florence  four  Normal  schools, 
founded  by  the  great  Reformer,  Leopold.  Forsyth  has 
observed,  “ that  the  Tuscan  history  may  be  reduced  to 
three  periods, — the  Republic,  the  reigns  of  the  Medici, 
and  Leopold’s  alone.”  The  changes  introduced  by  the 
latter,  were  so  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  that  they  excited  the  greatest  astonishment  and 
wonder ; and  their  history  is  worthy  of  close  attention. 
Whether  we  regard  his  criminal  code,  his  political  re- 
forms, or  his  ecclesiastical  improvements,  all  are  alike 
evidences  of  a genius  which  places  him  in  the  rank  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  to  mankind.* 

* He  abolished  at  once  “torture,  confiscation,  secret  trial  and  even 
the  punishment  of  death.  Restrictions  on  agriculture  were  totally  re- 
moved ; and  large  tracts  of  common  were  brought  into  cultivation,  by 
being  divided  among  poor  peasants  in  property  subject  to  a small  ground- 
rent.  The  Grand  Duke  discontinued  the  ruinous  system  of  farming  out 
the  taxes ; he  diminished  their  amount,  and  abandoned  most  of  the  go- 
vernment monopolies.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  able  before  be  left  Italy, 
to  pay  off  the  greater  part  of  a large  national  debt ; for  under  his  new 
system,  and  especially  through  the  absolute  freedom  which  he  allowed 
to  commerce,  industry  flourished  so  wonderfully,  that  his  revenue  suf- 
fered hardly  any  diminution.  Leopold’s  ecclesiastical  reforms  were 
equally  daring,  and  gave  deep  offence  to  the  papal  government.  They 
were  chiefly  designed  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  for  curbing  the  monastic  orders.  He  suppressed  the  Inquisition,  he 
imposed  severe  limitations  on  the  profession  of  monks  and  nuns,  he  even 
seized  arbitrarily  several  large  estates  which  had  been  destined  to  useless 
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Florence,  November. 


In  one  of  our  walks,  a few  days  ago,  we  came  upon 
a large  square  with  a group  of  buildings  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  with  which  I was  so  much  charmed 
at  Pisa.  These  were  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  the 
Baptistery  and  Campanile  of  Florence.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  Duomo  are  covered  with  black  and  white 
marble,  which  gives  it  rather  a singular  appearance. 
Within  it  are  some  valuable  treasures  of  art,  and 
memorials  of  some  of  the  great  men  who  flourished  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Amongst  these  are  seen  the  original 
portraits  of  Dante  and  other  poets,  with  inscriptions  by 
Lorenzo  de  'Medici,  Politian  and  such  classic  writers. 

ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  applied  their  proceeds  towards  increasing  the 
insufficient  incomes  of  the  priests  in  rural  parishes.  This  step,  as  well 
a3  others,  formed  part  of  his  great  scheme  against  tithes,  of  which  he 
gradually  introduced  a general  commutation.” 

“ Since  the  restoration,  Leopold’s  liberal  schemes  have  been  re-intro- 
duced ; and  the  government  has  uniformly  resisted  all  attempts  to  obtain 
a prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.” — Professor  Spal- 
ding. 
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The  pavement  of  this  vast  and  noble  edifice,  is 
mosaic,  and  was  partly  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 

A more  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  this  and 
the  Campanile,  for  they  owe  much  of  their  beauty  to 
the  designs  of  one  who  was  originally  a shepherd  boy, 
but  was  afterwards  called  the  father  of  modern  paint- 
ing. It  was  in  1285,  that  Cimabue,  (the  first  cele- 
brated name  we  find  in  the  Italian  school,  and  who  is 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  art,)  in  a 
journey  across  the  Campagna,  noticed  a shepherd  boy, 
who  was  occupied  in  drawing  upon  a large  piece  of 
rock  with  a sharp  stone.  Cimabue  was  so  delighted 
with  the  evident  talent  displayed  by  the  child,  that  he 
carried  him  to  his  own  house,  as  his  pupil.  The 
youthful  Giotto,  gradually  rose  to  fame,  and  in  after 
years  became  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  the 
poet  Dante ; one  of  his  greatest  works  was  the  Cam- 
panile. This  has  been  said  to  combine  “ the  perfec- 
tion of  every  order  in  architecture,  without  belonging 
particularly  to  any/’  The  marble  with  which  it  is 
encrusted  is  worked  into  groups  of  great  beauty.  The 
building  is  252  Italian  feet  in  height.  So  proud  have 
the  Florentines  ever  been  of  this  national  monument 
of  genius,  that  it  is  even  now  a common  expression 
with  them,  when  they  wish  to  imply  the  superiority  of 
anything,  “beautiful  as  the  Campanile.”  Although 
Giotto  was  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Cathedral,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  to  him 
his  exact  share  in  its  erection,  as  several  architects  in 
succession  were  employed  upon  it,  during  the  150 
years  which  were  spent  in  its  construction. 
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I have  mentioned  in  a previous  letter  that  Brunelles- 
chi has  the  honour  of  having  erected  the  great  cupola 
of  this  structure.  The  admiration  felt  by  Michael 
Angelo,  for  this  work  of  genius,  caused  him  to  desire 
that  he  might  be  buried  in  a part  of  the  Church  of 
Santa  Croce,  from  which  a view  of  the  dome  could  be 
obtained.  A singular  wish,  but  an  evidence  of  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  that  great  man  for  the  beautiful 
and  sublime  in  architecture. 

Opposite  the  Cathedral  is  situated  the  Baptistery, 
which  is  sometimes  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Flo- 
rence, “ II  tempio  de  San  Giovanni A remarkable 
circumstance  is  connected  with  the  bronze  doors  which 
are  affixed  to  it.  After  the  dreadful  plague  of  1400, 
the  citizens  determined  to  commemorate  its  cessation 
by  some  great  work,  and  accordingly  lists  were  opened 
for  the  designs  for  bronze  doors,  to  be  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baptistery.  Among  the  artists  who 
sent  in  their  draughts,  were  the  celebrated  Brunelles- 
chi, Donatella,  and  others  of  great  eminence  ; but 
these  great  men  with  one  consent  gave  the  preference 
to  a design  exhibited  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberto,  a youth  of 
scarcely  twenty-three  years  old.  He  lived  to  execute 
his  plan,  devoting  twenty-two  years  to  his  honourable 
task,  and  so  admirably  were  scenes  portrayed  upon  the 
two  doors,  that  Michael  Angelo  pronounced  one  of 
them  worthy  to  be  the  gate  of  Paradise.  The  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  and  Gospels,  and 
exhibit  groups  replete  with  grace  and  beauty. 

We  visited  the  Baptistery  at  the  hour  for  performing 
the  rite  of  Baptism,  and  saw  six  or  seven  infants  chris- 
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tened.  This  ceremony  is  performed  at  a much  earlier  age 
than  with  us,  none  of  the  children  appearing  more  than 
one  or  two  days  old.  They  were  bound  in  swaddling 
clothes  so  closely  as  to  be  able  to  stand  upright  or 
rather  be  held  so,  and  the  little  head  being  uncovered  and 
hanging  down,  the  priest  poured  a good  quantity  of  water 
upon  it,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  afterwards 
anointing  it  with  the  holy  oil  in  several  places. 

Among  the  Churches  of  Florence,  none  are  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  that  of  “La  Santa  Croce,” 
which  is  proudly  called  by  the  natives  “ II  Panteon  di 
Firenze.”  So  many  are  the  persons  who  visit  the 
tombs  of  the  illustrious  individuals  interred  within  its 
walls,  that  it  has  been  named  the  Mecca  of  Italy.  Its 
exterior  has  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  buildings, 
not  having  been  completed,  but  this  is  forgotten  when 
we  enter  w ithin  its  precincts  and  mark  the  spot  where 
repose  the  ashes  of  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  . Alfieri, 
and  other  kindred  spirits.  The  bust  of  the  great 
architect  is  placed  upon  his  sarcophagus,  with  his 
name  inscribed  at  full  length,  Michaele  Angelo 
Buonarroti.  Rome  received  the  last  breath  of  this 
immortal  genius  in  1563,  but  by  the  desire  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  anxious  Florence 
should  possess  the  mortal  remains  of  one  of  her  great- 
est citizens,  his  body  was  brought  to  this  city  and  in- 
terred within  the  walls  of  La  Santa  Croce.  Honoured 
as  Michael  Angelo  must  ever  be  for  the  elevation  of 
his  mind  and  character,  as  a patriot  he  has  another 
strong  claim  to  our  admiration.  When  Florence  was 
invaded  by  a foreign  foe,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
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defence  of  his  native  city,  working  as  a labourer 
when  such  assistance  was  required.  When  freedom 
fled  from  Tuscany  he  would  no  longer  remain  to  wit- 
ness the  degradation  of  his  country,  but  resisting  the 
most  lavish  offers  of  patronage  he  left  Florence,  never 
to  return  alive.  As  a sculptor,  an  architect,  or  a 
painter,*  he  has  won  undying  fame,  and  is  justly 
considered  as  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  highest  class 
of  art.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  an  universal  genius, 
which  he  exercised  with  more  constant  industry  than 
many  of  his  cotemporaries. 

The  tomb  of  Vittorio  Alfieri  is  placed  next  to  that 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  widow  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  Louisa,  Countess  of  Albany,  raised  this 
mausoleum  to  his  memory.  It  consists  of  a sarcopha- 
gus, and  a female  figure  of  considerable  majesty  and 
grace,  bending  over  the  funereal  urn.  A portrait  of 
Alfieri,  is  sculptured  on  a medallion  in  the  centre  of 
the  urn.  “ It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs,  amongst 
which  he  himself  now  reposes,  that  the  restless  spirit 
of  this  poet  first  felt  the  love  of  glory.  At  the  tomb 
of  Buonarotti  he  received  those  impressions  which 
steadied  his  course  and  led  him  on  to  immortality.” 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  his  mind  was  worn 

* “ The  golden  age  of  modern  painting  is  embraced  in  the  first  seventy- 
five  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; and,  among  the  great  artists  of  that 
period,  four  Btand  decisively  pre-eminent.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti 
of  Florence,  who  was  bom  in  the  Casentins  in  1474,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1563.  Raffaelle  Sanzio,  who  was  bom  at  Urbino  on  Good  Friday 
1483,  and  died  at  Rome  on  Good  Friday  1520.  Tiziano  Vecelli,  of 
Cadore  in  the  Venetian  state,  who  was  bora  in  1477,  and  lived  till 
1576  ; and  Antonio  Allegri,  of  Correggio  in  the  territory  of  Parma,  who 
was  bom  in  1494,  died  in  1534.” — Spalding. 
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out  from  labour,  study,  and  the  powerful  emotions  he 
had  suffered  from  the  rebellion  of  a proud  spirit,  he 
again  came  to  meditate  in  Santa  Croce,  and  a brother 
poet  who  then  beheld  him  wandering  through  these 
precincts,  has  eloquently  described  his  pale  and  lofty 
physiognomy. 

The  monument  of  Machiavelli  the  historian  of  Italy, 
occupies  a distinguished  place  amongst  the  memorials 
of  other  great  men.  Upon  it  rests  an  emblematic 
figure  of  History  and  Politics.  This  politician  is  said 
to  have  been  much  beloved  by  his  countrymen,  and 
to  have  waged  constant  war  against  the  growing 
tyranny  of  the  Medician  family. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  the  tomb  of  the  illus- 
trious philosopher  and  astronomer  Galileo.  This  great 
man  was  born  at  Pisa,  in  1564,  of  a noble  Florentine 
family,  and  early  gave  evidence  of  the  talents  he 
possessed.  His  ardent  enquiring  mind  led  him  to 
devote  all  his  time  and  powers  of  intellect  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  after  having 
greatly  improved  upon  the  telescope,  constructed 
microscopes,  and  discovered  the  four  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  other  important  facts  in  Astronomy : he 
made  the  result  of  his  observations  known  to  the 
world.  The  truths  established  by  these,  differed  so 
widely  from  all  the  existing  systems  of  the  movements 
of  the  planets,  that  superstition  took  the  alarm.  The 
idea  of  the  earth’s  motion,  was  declared  heretical  by 
the  Cardinals  of  Rome,  and  Galileo  was  brought 
before  the  Inquisition  and  obliged  to  retract  his  theory. 
Still  assured  of  the  truth  of  his  argument,  and  in 
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the  hope  of  convincing  some  of  his  opposers,  he 
published  in  ] 630,  proofs  under  the  title  of  “ Dia- 
logues on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  systems.” 
This  work  was  so  successful  in  its  effects  upon  the 
objectors  to  his  theory,  that  the  rage  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  again  aroused,  and  he  only  escaped  a horrible 
death,  by  abjuring  on  his  knees,  the  system  he  had 
so  firmly  established.  His  punishment  was  commuted 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  after  being  incarce- 
rated for  a year  in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  he  was  allowed,  at  the  interposition  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  retire  to  his  own  estate  at 
Arcetri,  but  prohibited  from  leaving  the  territory  of 
Florence.  He  died  in  1642,  having  experienced  in  his 
latter  years,  beside  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  Inquisition,  severe  domestic  trouble,  in  the 
loss  of  a beloved  daughter,  and  of  his  eye-sight.* 

* It  is  delightful  to  find  so  many  great  minds  recognizing  the  hand  of 
the  Creator  as  displayed  in  his  works.  Before  applying  to  his  astro- 
nomical studies,  Kepler  invariably,  we  are  told,  made  use  of  a prayer 
beseeching  the  Divine  blessing  upon  his  labours.  The  same  devotional 
spirit  is  to  be  traced  in  our  own  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  following 
beautiful  passage  from  the  life  of  Galileo,  shews  that  while  working  his 
way  to  immortality,  by  his  wonderful  discoveries,  he  was  kept  from 
that  pride  of  human  intellect  which  too  often  renders  the  wisdom  of  man 
foolishness  before  God.  “ How  great  and  common  an  error  appears  to  me, 
the  mistake  of  those  who  persist  in  making  their  knowledge  and  appre- 
hension the  measure  of  the  apprehension  and  knowledge  of  God  ! as  if 
that  alone  were  perfect  which  they  understand  to  be  so  I but  I,  on  the 
contrary,  observe  that  nature  has  other  scales  of  proportion  and  per- 
fection, which  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  seem  rather  to  class  among 
imperfections.  If  the  task  had  been  given  to  a man,  of  establishing 
and  ordering  the  rapid  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  his 
notions  of  perfect  proportions,  he  would  have  arranged  them  according  to 
hit  rational  proportions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  God,  with  no  regard 
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A late  retribution  was  made  to  the  memory  of 
Galileo  in  1841,  at  the  congress  of  Savans  at  Florence. 
A splendid  cabinet  had  been  prepared  by  the  command 
of  the  Grand  Duke  for  the  reception  of  the  statue  of 
the  philosopher,  who  was  now  as  much  honoured  as 
he  was  before  persecuted  for  his  discoveries.  The  sides 
of  the  room  are  hung  with  pictures  representing  the 
principal  circumstances  of  his  life,  while  the  instru- 
ments he  used  in  his  astronomical  researches,  are 
placed  also  in  the  apartment.  So  great  a change  has 
the  march  and  progress  of  knowledge  effected  in  the 
government  of  Florence. 

The  ashes  of  Dante  do  not  repose  in  Santa  Croce, 
but  a monument  is  nevertheless  erected  to  his  memory, 
bearing  on  it  the  following  inscription, 

“ Oncrate  L'Altissimo  Poeta.” 

to  our  imaginary  symmetries,  has  ordered  them  in  proportion,  not  only 
incommeasurable  and  irrational,  but  altogether  inappreciable  by  our 
intellect.  A man,  ignorant  of  Geometry,  may  perhaps  lament  that  the 
circumference  of  a circle  does  not  happen  to  be  exactly  three  times  the 
diameter,  or  some  other  assignable  proportion,  to  the  circle,  rather  than 
such  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  explain,  what  the  ratio  between 
them  is ; but  one  who  has  more  understanding,  will  know  that  if  they 
were  other  than  they  are,  thousands  of  admirable  conclusions  would 
hare  been  lost,  and  that  none  of  the  other  properties  of  the  circle  would 
have  been  true  ; the  surface  of  the  sphere  would  not  be  quadruple  of  a 
great  circle,  nor  the  cylinder  be  to  the  sphere  as  three  to  two ; in  short, 
no  part  of  geometry  would  be  true,  and  as  it  now  is.  If  one  of  our  most 
celebrated  architects  had  had  to  distribute  this  vast  multitude  of  fixed  stars 
through  the  great  vault  of  heaven,  I believe  he  would  have  disposed 
them  with  beautiful  arrangements  of  squares,  hexagons,  and  octagons ; 
he  would  have  dispersed  the  larger  ones  among  the  middle-sized  and  the 
less,  so  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  each  other,  and  then  he  would 
think  he  had  contrived  admirable  proportions.  But  God  on  the  contrary, 
has  shaken  them  out  from  his  hand , as  if  by  chance  ! and  we  forsooth, 
must  think  that  He  has  scattered  them  up  yonder  without  any  regularity, 
symmetry,  and  elegance." 
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This  poet  experienced  like  the  great  Galileo,  the 
bitterness  of  persecution.  The  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  poverty  and  affliction.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  broken-hearted  at  Ravenna.  The 
Florentines  long  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  his 
ashes,  but  the  people  of  the  city  which  had  sheltered 
him,  would  not  consent  to  give  them  up. 

Adjoining  to  the  Church  is  a convent,  which  by  its 
neat  appearance,  offers  a striking  contrast  to  the  un- 
finished walls  of  Santa  Croce.  Within  this  formerly 
resided  the  principal  Inquisitors.  It  was  also  here 
that  Sixtus  V.  lived,  as  a simple  monk,  before  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Piazza  in  which  these  buildings  are  situated, 
is  large,  and  the  houses  on  each  side  are  amongst  the 
oldest  in  Florence,  some  of  them  I noticed,  were 
ornamented  with  paintings  in  Fresco.  * * * 

As  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Medici,  I 
know  few  things  that  have  interested  us  more  than  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  was  built  in  1425,  by 
the  merchant  Giovanni  de’Medicis.  It  has  been 

remarked  that  the  Church  bears  the  stamp  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  erected,  being  “ simple,  solemn,  and 
gothic.”  The  Sacristy  was  added  at  a later  period  by 
Leo  X ; Michael  Angelo  being  the  architect.  Some 
most  beautiful  though  unfinished  works  by  this 
sculptor  are  within  its  walls. 

The  tombs  of  Guiliano  and  Lorenzo  de’ Medici  are 
ornamented  with  four  statues,  representing  so  many 
different  periods  of  the  twenty  four  hours.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  figures  is  Night,  which  is  remark- 
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able  for  anatomical  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  nature. 
There  is  an  astonishing  appearance  of  life  in  these 
marble  forms,  and  a species  of  fascination  rivets  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  The  unfinished  state  of  many  of 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  impatience  of  his  Genius,  which  could  not  at  once 
realize  the  ideal  perfection  he  had  formed  in  his 
imagination. 

Near  to  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Capella  de* 
Medicis,  which  was  not  begun  till  the  Medici  had 
obtained  sovereign  power,  and  were  no  longer  satisfied 
with  republican  simplicity.  This  magnificent  mauso- 
leum is  not  yet  completed,  and  it  is  said  too  large  a 
sum  would  be  required  for  that  purpose.  It  is  an 
octagon,  and  almost  every  kind  of  valuable  marble 
adorns  the  interior.  Sarcophagi  of  oriental  and 
Egyptian  granite  are  placed  on  six  of  its  sides,  but 
these  are  intended  only  for  ornament,  as  the  remains 
of  the  Dukes  are  interred  under  the  building  in  a 
vault  made  for  the  purpose.  When  we  visited  the 
Chapel,  some  fresco  paintings  had  recently  been 
executed,  upon  the  Dome  or  Cupola,  at  the  expense  of 
the  present  Grand  Duke.  It  is  thus  that  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  has  lavished  a large  sum  upon  the 
embellishment  of  this  richly  decorated  building. 

The  time  has  passed  rapidly  away  the  last  three 
weeks,  in  visiting  the  places  I have  mentioned  to  you. 
What  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  stay  in  Flo- 
rence is,  that  though  so  great  an  invalid,  dear  W — ■ is 
able  to  enjoy  equally  the  sights  within  and  around 
Florence.  So  near  are  many  of  the  principal  build- 
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ings,  that  a few  minutes  walk  will  take  us  to  most  of 
them,  and  if  too  far  for  W — , we  have  ample  accom- 
modation for  riding,  carriages  being  always  at  hand. 
In  our  rides,  we  are  frequently  amused  at  the  flower 
girls  who  constantly  stand  ready  with  their  baskets,  to 
present  a nosegay.  Although  so  far  advanced  in  the 
season,  their  bouquets  still  exhibit  a rich  variety  of 
rose,  carnation,  mignonette,  and  the  fragrant  cassia. 
These  flowers  grow  abundantly  in  the  gardens  around 
Florence  with  many  others,  which,  in  our  climate, 
would  require  a green-house.  Tuscany  has  truly  been 
called  the  garden  of  Italy,  as  Italy  is  the  garden  of 
Europe. 

I am  much  disappointed  in  the  rivers  of  this  country, 
and  especially  in  the  Arno.  The  waters  of  this  stream 
are  muddy  and  thick,  and  in  many  places,  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  at  present  quite  dry.  That  “ exulting  and 
abounding  river  ” the  Rhine,  has  more  charms  for 
me  than  any  of  the  Italian  streams ; but  a Tuscan 
would  consider  it  high  treason  to  make  any  compa- 
rison with  the  Arno,  which  occupies  the  same  place 
in  his  affections  as  the  “ Vater  Rhine  ” does  with  the 
German,  or  the  Seine  with  the  Parisian. 

The  Amo  is  not  only  the  principal  stream  in  Tus- 
cany, but  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy.  It  rises 
about  twenty  miles  in  a direct  line  from  Florence, 
amongst  the  mountains  whose  rugged  heights  form 
the  boundary  to  the  view  extending  beyond  the  city. 

In  the  summer,  the  waters  seldom  occupy  more 
than  the  centre  of  its  bed,  but  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  we  are  told  that  accidents  often  occur  from 
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the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  which  swell  the 
stream  to  such  a height  as  to  cause  inundations.  In 
two  of  these  latter,  the  bridge  of  the  Santa  Trinita 
was  twice  carried  away  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  tide. 

Of  the  four  bridges  which  cross  the  Amo,  the  pre- 
sent Ponte  a Santa  Trinita  is  the  most  beautiful,  and 
is  remarkable  both  for  the  elegance  and  strength  of  its 
construction. 

The  first  bridge  ever  erected  in  Florence,  is  one 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  Ponte  Vecchio.  It  has 
houses  built  on  each  side,  which  are  appropriated  to 
Jewellers’  shops.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio 
is  an  open  arcade,  from  which  is  obtained  a fine  view 
of  the  city,  and  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  * * * 

Our  landlady  is  a very  agreeable  person ; and,  hav- 
ing kindly  offered  to  conduct  me  to  one  or  two  places 
of  interest,  I gladly  availed  myself  of  her  services  as 
a cicerone.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  which  contains  an  excellent  collection 
of  anatomical  preparations  in  wax,  stuffed  animals, 
fossils,  shells,  and  minerals.  Annexed  to  it  is  a Bo- 
tanic garden,  observatory  and  laboratory.  During  the 
year,  lectures  are  delivered  gratuitously  in  this  Insti- 
tution. 

Some  of  the  preparations  in  wax  are  too  horrible  to 
be  examined  with  any  degree  of  pleasure.  One  artist 
has  exhibited  with  frightful  accuracy,  the  different 
stages  of  the  plague,  including  even  the  appearance  of 
the  body  after  decomposition  has  commenced.  The 
anatomical  preparations  occupy  fourteen  rooms,  but  I 
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did  not  visit  them  all,  as  the  few  I saw  were  sufficient 
to  inspire  me  with  too  much  repugnance  to  proceed. 
Anatomists,  I believe,  find  this  part  of  the  collection 
exceedingly  interesting.  It  was  commenced  many 
years  back,  but  has  been  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  was  anxious 
his  sons  should  learn  anatomy  without  attending  dis- 
sections. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visits  I have  paid  since 
our  stay  in  Florence  has  been  to  the  convent  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova.  Our  landlady  has  a relation,  who  is  a 
nun , and  after  having  been  introduced  to  her,  she 
gave  me  an  invitation  to  go  again  on  a certain  day, 
that  I might  become  acquainted  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  sisterhood,  and  look  over  their  abode.  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity,  to  see  some- 
thing of  a convent  life.  The  building  is  a large  one, 
and  is  connected  with  the  principal  hospital  in  Flo- 
rence. The  nuns  take  it  by  turns  to  watch  and  at- 
tend the  sick  wards.  I was  first  taken  into  the  refec- 
tory of  the  Convent.  This  was  a large  apartment 
with  two  long  tables  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
room.  In  the  centre  was  a little  pulpit  in  which  one 
of  the  nuns  reads  from  some  religious  book,  during 
the  meal.  The  table  was  set  for  dinner,  and  by  each 
plate  were  several  fine  oranges,  the  produce  of  the 
convent  garden.  The  simple-hearted  sisters  appeared 
quite  delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a fores - 
fieri,  and  asked  me  a great  many  questions  respecting 
my  country  and  religion.  They  took  me  to  the  top  of 
their  convent,  to  see  the  beautiful  view  they  had  from 
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it  of  the  country  around  Florence.  Several  little  cha- 
pels for  private  devotion  were  situated  on  the  terrassed 
roof.  The  nuns  pointed  out  to  me  with  much  interest, 
some  of  the  most  renowned  spots  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  several  convents  in  which  friends  or  relatives  re- 
sided. “ Com  e bella  la  nostra  Firenze.”  (How  beau- 
tiful is  our  Florence,)  said  a nun  as  she  pointed  to  the 
country  around,  which  was  covered  with  a mantle  of 
living  green,  and  to  the  distant  Apennines.  “ Quante 
ville,  Che  bel  paese  tutt  intorno ! e stupendo.  Che 
bell’  orchiata.”  “ What  villas,  what  a fine  country 
around.  It  is  charming,  what  a fine  view.”  After  we 
descended,  I was  conducted  to  the  apartment  of  an 
aged  sister,  who  was  too  infirm  to  quit  her  cell ; and, 
therefore,  had  requested  I might  be  taken  to  pay  her 
a visit.  The  only  occupation  in  which  she  was  now 
able  to  engage,  was  making  the  large  artificial  flowers 
which  are  so  much  used  as  decorations  for  altars  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  ; considerable  taste  was  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  some  of  these,  and  I 
brought  away  with  pleasure  a fine  bouquet  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  the  old  religeuse.  When  the  other 
sisters  saw  what  had  been  given  me,  they  immediately 
were  anxious  also  to  present  me  a token  of  their  kind- 
ly feeling,  and  brought  for  my  acceptance,  a pretty 
wrought  box  filled  with  candied  oranges  and  bonbons 
of  their  own  manufacture.  The  chapel  of  the  convent 
was  neatly  fitted  up,  and  I was  shewn,  as  a very  great 
treasure,  a miraculous  picture,  which  my  informant 
gravely  told  me  had  cured  many  persons  of  dangerous 
diseases.  The  countenance  of  one  of  the  nuns  was  so 
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expressive  of  strong  good  sense  and  amiable  feeling 
that  I ventured  at  the  risk  of  offending,  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  she  placed  reliance  on  the  mediation  of 
this  saint.  She  smiled  kindly  at  my  question,  but 
her  answer  was  expressive  of  her  entire  faith  in  the 
miracles  attributed  to  the  picture.  Such  is  the  strong 
delusion  under  which  thousands  in  Italy  rest  at  the 
present  moment. 

Florence  is  far  less  given  over  to  superstition  than 
Rome  or  Naples,  but  even  this  fact  is  sufficient  to 
shew  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  in  what  is  called 
the  most  enlightened  part  of  Italy.  After  having  bade 
the  Lady  Abbess  farewell,  I was  asked  to  inspect  the 
hospital,  an  invitation  I willingly  accepted,  and  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  the  latter  establishment,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  nuns.  While  passing  through 
a large  apartment,  containing  a great  number  of  the 
patients,  I was  startled  by  seeing  one  of  them  rise  and 
approach  me,  as  if  to  speak;  but  on  recognizing 
who  the  person  was,  my  surprise  vanished.  In  a 
former  letter  I mentioned,  that  when  we  first  came  to 
this  city,  we  had  occasion  to  look  at  a great  many 
different  apartments;  and  in  one  house,  dear  W — and 
I were  much  interested  in  the  superior  appearance  of 
a young  person,  who  was  servant  in  it.  I had  entered 
into  conversation  with  her,  and  she  told  me  she  was  an 
orphan,  and  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  some  time, 
so  that  she  was  fearful  she  should  soon  be  obliged  to 
leave  her  place.  The  day  after  we  saw  her,  she  was 
taken  ill  .with  a fever,  and  carried  to  the  hospital  in 
which  I found  her.  Pleasure  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  poor  orphan  when  she  saw  again  one  who  had 
evinced  even  a slight  interest  in  her  fortunes.  Had  it 
been  possible,  so  much  was  I prepossessed  in  her 
favour,  I would  have  taken  her  with  us  as  an  atten- 
dant, but  her  ill  health  forbade  this. 

One  arrangement  in  this  hospital  struck  me  as  being 
most  excellent,  providing  as  it  did  for  the  religious 
consolation  of  the  sick.  The  wards  extend  over  two 
different  floors,  and  the  Chapel  is  situated  in  the  lower 
one.  A large  opening  is  carried  through  the  ceiling 
to  the  upper  apartment,  so  that  the  patients  can  lie 
in  their  beds  and  hear  the  prayers  of  their  Church. 
We  may  well  regret  that  there  should  be  so  much  and 
such  serious  error  mixed  with  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
but  no  one,  I think,  but  must  admire  the  consideration 
which  thus  gives  to  the  sick  person  an  opportunity  of 
joining  in  the  worship  of  God.  It  was  delightful  to 
see  the  tenderness  and  promptitude  with  which  the 
kind  nurses  ministered  to  the  wants  of  their  patients. 
As  we  passed  along  the  ward  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  persons  who  have  sustained  any  injury,  the 
nuns  stopt  for  a few  minutes  at  the  bed-side  of  a little 
girl  who  had  a fractured  limb,  and  one  of  them  in  the 
most  soothing  manner,  endeavoured  to  divert  the 
mind  of  the  child  from  her  pain.  All  the  patients  ap- 
peared to  view  them  with  affectionate  regard,  and  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  clean  appearance  of  every  thing  I 
saw,  and  the  attendance  received  in  this  hospital,  I 
should  think  the  sick  are  here  better  cared  for  than  in 
many  places. 

There  is  something  also  admirable  in  the  arrange- 
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ments  which  are  made  for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
wounded  or  otherwise  afflicted,  to  this  hospital.  There 
exists  in  Florence  an  institution,  called  the  Confratelli 
della  Misericordia  (Brothers  of  Charity)  which  ap- 
pears to  present  some  eminent  features  of  Christian 
devotedness.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  shortly 
after  the  cessation  of  the  dreadful  plague,  and  has  for 
its  object  the  performance  of  good  offices  towards  the 
sick,  the  dying  and  the  dead.  All  classes  of  society 
may  and  do  belong  to  this  fraternity.  The  late  Grand 
Duke  was  a member  of  it,  as  is  also  the  present.  A 
certain  number  are  always  on  duty,  that  is,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  on  any  emergency,  to  offer  their 
services  to  a suffering  fellow- creature.  The  action  is 
purely  voluntary,  and  the  vows  can  be  taken  for  any 
period  of  time.  At  the  sound  of  the  large  bell  in  the 
Campanile,  all  who  are  on  duty  at  that  time  leave  what- 
ever occupation  they  are  pursuing  and  hasten  to  an 
appointed  place  of  meeting,  which  is  a small  Chapel 
near  the  Cathedral.  Here  they  each  put  on  a black 
dress  and  cap  which  completely  conceals  the  person, 
having  only  two  small  eyelet  holes,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  object  requiring  their  assistance.  Should  he  be 
wounded  or  sick,  they  carry  him  to  the  hospital. 

Occasionally  the  deep-toned  bell  sounds  to  call  the 
Confratelli  to  attend  a condemned  prisoner  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  to  administer  to  him  what 
consolation  lies  in  their  power.  A law  exists  in  this 
Institution,  that  if  a heretic  and  Catholic  should  be 
both  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  brethren  at  once, 
the  former  shall  be  first  relieved.  This  is  certainly 
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a noble  instance  of  benevolence  and  liberality.  It  is 
said  that  so  prompt  and  ready  is  the  attendance  of  the 
members  that  never  is  the  signal  made  that  help  is 
needed,  but  double  the  number  required  quickly 
assemble. 

I must  not,  my  dear  Father,  stay  to  enumerate  all 
the  Churches  in  Florence  that  we  have  visited,  and  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  mentioning  but  two, 
which  are  so  justly  celebrated  that  I cannot  altogether 
omit  them.  One  is  the  Church  of  the  S.  S.  Annun- 
ziata,  which  contains  most  beautiful  paintings  in  fresco. 
One  by  Bartolomeo  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  much 
praised,  but  is  far  surpassed  by  the  Madonna  del  Sacco, 
considered  the  Chef  d’ceuvre  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  It 
is  said  that  this  was  executed  in  the  time  of  a famine, 
and  that  all  the  remuneration  the  artist  obtained  for 
his  labour  was  a sack  of  corn.  So  exquisite  are  the 
figures  in  this  fresco,  that  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
repeatedly  visited  the  Church  that  they  might  admire 
the  genius  displayed  in  it.  The  whole  sides  of  the 
Corridor  of  this  building  are  painted  in  fresco  by  dis- 
tinguished artists. 

The  Church  of  S.  Maria  Novella  is  the  last  I shall 
mention.  Some  fine  paintings  are  also  here,  and  the 
building  itself  was  so  much  valued  by  Michael  Angelo 
that  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  his  “ Sposa.” 

Before  concluding,  I must  say  one  word  respecting 
the  revivers  of  Italian  literature.  Of  the  three  illus- 
trious men  who  exercised  so  marked  an  influence  over 
the  taste  of  Italy,  and  the  formation  of  its  language ; 
Dante  and  Boccaccio  were  both  educated  in  this  city. 
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Florence  may,  indeed,  boast  of  having  given  birth 
or  education  to  more  great  minds  than  any  other  place 
of  like  size,  in  the  world ; and  her  sons  have  occupied, 
through  all  the  periods  of  Italian  history,  an  elevated 
position  in  the  world  of  literature. 

“ The  Divina  Commedia  ” of  Dante,  has  been 
called  “ the  highest  model  of  the  modern  language,’’ 
and  even  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  admiration : “ Lectureships 
were  founded  in  various  universities  and  cities  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  explaining  the  Commedia,  not,  indeed 
its  poetry,  or  its  historical  allusions,  but  the  profound 
philosophical  doctrines,  which  were  supposed  to  lie 
concealed  under  every  sentence  it  contained.”  * 


* “It  was  then  that  the  Italian  language  was  formed,—  assuming, 
under  the  hand  of  Dante,  a character  and  beauty  which  seem  almost 
miraculous,  when  we  consider  what  was  its  previous  state.  Other  lan- 
guages had  already  arisen  from  the  barbarous  dialects  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  invasion  of  the  northern  hordes.  We  find  French  manuscripts 
of  the  tenth  century,  but  no  Italian  ones  exist  of  earlier  date  than  1200. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  then  that  the  Divina  Commedia,  Dante’s  great  work, 
appeared  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  ? The  infant  language  sprang 
forth  in  perfect  beauty  and  proportion,  and,  modelled  by  the  vigorous 
mind  of  its  earliest  great  poet,  attained  that  place  amongst  modem  lan- 
guages which  it  will  ever  hold.  It  has  undergone  some  changes  ; words 
adopted  by  Dante  from  the  Latin,  or  from  the  dialect  of  the  day,  may 
have  become  obsolete  ; but  the  spirit  remains  the  same,  a monument 
of  the  mighty  genius  of  its  Creator,  for  such  Dante  Alighieri  may  well 
be  called.” — Miss  Catherine  Taylor. 

“No  poet,”  observes  M.  Sismondi,  “ had  yet  arisen  gifted  with  ab- 
solute power  over  the  empire  of  the  soul,  no  philosopher  had  yet  pierced 
into  the  depths  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  when  Dante,  the  greatest 
name  in  Italy,  and  the  father  of  her  poetry,  appeared  and  demonstrated 
the  mightiness  of  his  genius,  by  availing  himself  of  the  rode  and  im- 
perfect materials  within  his  reach,  to  construct  an  edifice  resembling  in 
magnificence,  that  universe  whose  image  it  reflects.” 
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The  restorers  of  ancient  learning  were,  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  Through  their  instrumentality  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  was  diffused  in  Italy,  at  least 
one  hundred  years  before  it  became  universal  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Boccaccio  was  the  warm  friend  and 
admirer  of  Petrarch,  and  cordially  united  with  him  in  his 
classical  researches.  The  greater  part  of  Petrarch’s  works 
are  in  Latin,  and  it  is  a singular  fact,  that  the  crown  he 
received  at  the  Capitol  of  Rome  was  not  bestowed 
upon  him  for  the  fame  he  had  acquired  as  an  Italian 
lyrist,  but  as  the  reward  of  poems  which  have  long 
sunk  into  obscurity  and  neglect. 

The  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  is  the  work  upon 
which  he  builds  his  highest  fame.  The  tales  in  this 
are  said  to  be  distinguished  for  grace  and  beauty  ; and 
the  descriptions  of  the  plague  but  too  faithful  represen- 
tations of  that  dreadful  scourge.  I can  only  judge  of 
the  merits  of  this  work  by  the  extracts  which  are  given 
in  a book  we  have  purchased,  that  contains  a series 
of  prose  pieces  from  the  best  Italian  writers.  In 
this,  II  falcone  (the  falcon,)  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  is  given  as  a specimen  of  Boccac- 
cio’s style,  and  is  beautifully  related.  I believe  the 
work  itself  is  not  one  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
young  people,  and  Boccaccio  himself,  in  after  life  was 
severely  troubled  in  conscience  for  the  license  he  had 
in  too  many  instances  given  to  his  pen. 

We  took  yesterday  our  last  ride  in  the  environs  of 
Florence ; as  at  the  beginning  of  next  week  we  purpose 
commencing  our  journey  to  Rome.  The  spot  we 
visited  was  the  Cascina,  a royal  farm  of  the  Grand 
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Duke’s.  The  road  to  it  is  through  a wide  but  shady 
avenue,  which  in  the  afternoon  is  thronged  with  every 
description  of  carriage,  from  the  ducal  to  the  hired 
one.  In  this  place,  entertainments  are  occasionally 
given  by  the  Court,  and  it  is  the  favourite,  and  certainly 
the  most  fashionable  resort  near  Florence.  Upon 
arriving  opposite  the  palace,  the  carriages  generally 
stop,  and  a lively  interchange  of  recognitions  passes 
between  their  owners.  A great  many  English 
families  have  chosen  Florence  as  their  residence,  at- 
tracted by  the  advantages  offered  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  the  cheapness  of  living*  and  the 
superior  liberality  of  the  Government,  as  opposed  to 
other  Italian  states.  In  this  respect  it  affords  a con- 
trast to  Rome,  which  is  governed,  as  even  a monk 
once  confessed  to  me,  by  superstition  and  priestcraft. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  so  much  beloved  by 
his  subjects,  that  he  walks  without  fear  in  the  streets, 
unattended  by  a single  escort.  I hoped  to  have  seen 
him  before  leaving  Florence,  but  he  has  been  absent 
from  the  city  during  the  principal  part  of  our  stay. 
I saw  his  Duchess  and  some  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  Royal  family  last  Sunday,  at  the  Chapel  of  the 

* Provisions  of  every  kind  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  Florentine 
wine  is  excellent  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  first  sources.  Almost  all 
the  high  families  possess  vineyards  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and 
dispose  of  the  surplus  in  what  we  should  consider  a singular  manner. 
In  their  noble  mansions,  a small  hole  is  often  seen  in  the  wall,  large 
enough  to  admit  one  of  the  Florentine  three  quart  flasks.  By  knocking 
at  the  porch  and  giving  in  the  vessel  at  this  hole  with  the  money, 
persons  can  obtain  wine  at  almost  any  hour.  Even  noblemen  are  said  to 
derive  in  some  instances  a considerable  revenue,  from  the  sale  of  this 
article  of  commerce. 
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Pitti  Palace.  The  former  was  a Princess  of  Naples. 
We  feel  much  regret  in  quitting  this  delightful 
place,  as  so  much  remains  unexplored  of  its  treasures, 
but  the  Eternal  City,  Naples,  and  the  glowing  south  lie 
before  us,  and  these  will  compensate,  in  some  measure 
for  the  disappointment  experienced  at  having  formed 
so  slight  an  acquaintance  with  the  Florentine  Galle- 
ries. My  next  letter  will,  I hope  be  written  from 
Home.  * * * * * * * 
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Rome,  December. 


In  making  arrangements  for  our  journey,  we  found 
the  best  course  for  us  to  pursue,  in  consequence  of 
dear  W — ’s  extreme  weakness,  would  be  to  travel 
by  Vetturino.  As  the  route  proposed,  was  some- 
what lonely,  I was  glad  to  find  we  had  two  com- 
panions for  our  journey,  one  an  English  gentle- 
man and  the  other  a Greek  lady,  who  had  been 
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staying  a short  time  in  Florence,  and  was  now  on  her 
way  to  visit  the  Archbishop  C — at  Rome.  Having 
obtained  from  our  Yetturino  the  address  of  Madame 
A — I called  upon  her,  and  found  her  so  agreeable 
a person  that  we  were  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
travelling  in  her  company.  We  were  equally  fortunate 
in  our  English  companion  who  proved  most  kind  and 
attentive  to  W — and  from  his  repeated  visits  to  Rome, 
was  able  to  give  us  most  important  information  res- 
pecting hotels,  apartments,  &c.  I could  not  but 
recognize  in  the  circumstances  of  this  journey,  the 
providential  care  exercised  over  us,  and  would  grate- 
fully record  my  deep  sense  of  God’s  goodness  in  thus 
making  plain  our  way  before  us. 

Our  passport  being  en  rtgle  and  every  minor 
arrangement  completed,  at  an  early  hour  we  left 
Florence.  The  agreement  made  with  our  Conductor 
was  to  this  effect.  We  were  to  pay  him  the  sum  of 
six  and  a half  Napoleons  ; and  for  this  he  was  to  convey 
us  to  Rome,  providing  our  night’s  lodging  and  pro- 
vision. Where  great  speed  is  not  desired  in  performing 
this  journey,  such  a way  of  travelling  will  be  found 
sufficiently  agreeable,  if  the  driver  be  careful,  the 
weather  fine,  and  precautions  taken  to  travel  in  the  best 
hours  of  the  day,  by  rising  early  and  avoiding  being 
out  after  sunset. 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  city  gates,  we  saw  many 
peasants  with  cart  loads  of  dead  lambs  and  other 
animals,  brought  for  the  supply  of  the  excellent 
market  of  Florence,  These  all  pay  so  much  duty  per 
head  on  being  permitted  to  pass.  Our  road  for  many 
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miles  lay  through  a most  fruitful  district  till  towards 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  we  stopt  for  the  Mezzo - 
giorno  meal  at  a little  mean  town.  There  we  had  a 
first  specimen  of  what  our  Vetturino  understood  by 
provision  for  our  party,  the  dinner  consisting  of 
some  tough  poultry,  and  water  soup.  Mr.  B — , our 
English  companion,  assured  us  that  such  would  greet 
us  at  all  the  repasts  of  which  we  should  partake. 

Our  first  day’s  journey  was  rather  unfortunate.  We 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  best  horse  fell  ill, 
and  the  driver  dismounted  and  led  us  at  a foot 
pace  for  some  time.  This  delay  rendered  us  so  late 
in  reaching  Sienna,  that  we  were  deprived  of  any 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Cathedral,  a circumstance 
which  I much  regretted.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the 
Hotel,  we  were  told  that,  owing  to  a fair,  an  unusual 
influx  of  strangers  had  taken  place,  and  we  must 
proceed  to  the  nearest  village.  We  made  so  vigorous 
a remonstrance  against  the  cruelty  of  sending  us 
further  at  so  late  an  hour ; and  expressed  our  willingness 
to  put  up  with  any  accommodation,  that  at  last  the 
landlord  relented,  and  said,  he  would  allow  the  ladies 
of  the  party,  to  occupy  a small  two- bedded  room. 
Eventually,  through  the  politeness  of  some  Italians 
who  were  staying  in  the  house,  our  whole  number 
found  refuge  for  the  night. 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  we  were 
obliged  to  pursue  our  journey.  The  immediate  en- 
virons of  Sienna  present  several  agreeable  views ; but  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  country  around  is  said 
to  be  very  unhealthy  owing  to  a considerable  tract  of 
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land  called  the  Maremma,  situated  near  the  sea.  It 
was  formerly  populous,  but  is  now  almost  deserted. 

Many  Roman  remains  are  found  in  this  region,  but 
even  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny  the  Malaria 
prevailed.  The  country  was  then  cultivated  by  slaves, 
whose  masters  had  unlimited  power  to  mutilate  or  put 
them  to  death. 

The  farms  in  the  Maremma  are  very  large,  some  of 
them  even  extending  to  several  thousand  acres.  No 
towns  or  villages  are  to  be  seen  in  this  infected 
district,  but  here  and  there  a neglected-looking  farm 
house. 

The  farms  are  owned  by  wealthy  persons  who  leave 
the  management  of  their  lands  entirely  to  their  stewards 
or  fattores.  The  labour  is  performed  by  the  peasants  of 
the  Apennines  who  come  down  from  the  mountains  at 
harvest  time  and  remain  generally  till  May.  Their 
food  consists  of  Polenta,  or  Indian  corn  flour,  and  their 
place  of  repose  during  this  temporary  emigration  is 
the  bare  ground,  under  cover  in  the  farm-house,  or 
in  temporary  huts.* 

Our  first  resting  place  was  the  little  town  of 

* I have  recently  met  with  a description  of  a visit  to  one  of  these 
farms  which  I subjoin,  as  likely  to  interest  some  of  my  readers,  as 
marking  the  difference  between  the  English  farm  and  the  Italian  one. 
“ The  fattore  or  steward  ordered  horses  for  us  to  visit  the  farm,  and 
while  they  were  getting  ready,  I examined  the  Casale , or  farm-house, 
a noble  but  gloomy  structure.  It  consisted  of  a spacious  kitchen,  and 
two  large  apartments  adjoining,  at  the  end  of  which  were  three  other 
rooms  of  similar  dimensions ; all  totally  destitute  of  furniture,  not  even 
having  windows.  These  formed  the  ground-floor  of  the  centre-building. 
Above  them  were  six  other  rooms  of  the  same  size,  used  as  granaries, 
one  only  being  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  superintendents.  * * * 
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Buonconvento,  where  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Vllth 
waa  poisoned,  when  receiving  the  sacrament.  After  leav- 

There  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  care  or  neatness  about  the  whole 
farm.  Neither  trees,  gardens,  nor  vegetables  were  to  be  seen.  To  my 
observations  about  this  negligence,  the  people  replied,  that  the  cattle 
would  trample  down  and  destroy,  whatever  might  be  planted  or  sown  ; 
and  that  it  was  therefore  more  convenient  to  purchase  their  vegetables  in 
the  neighbouring  towns,  which  are  surrounded  with  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  The  expense  of  carriage  is  nothing  on  these  large  grazing 
farms,  where  there  are  always  cattle  in  abundance.  They  put  a loaf 
and  a bundle  of  hay  into  the  cart,  and  thus  equipped  will  perform  a 
journey  of  sixty  miles,  without  any  expense.  This  abundance  of  ani- 
mals constitutes  the  only  luxury  of  these  farms.  Neither  steward,  su- 
perin tendants,  nor  even  the  herdsmen,  ever  think  of  going  on  foot. 
They  are  always  on  horse-back,  galloping  at  full  speed  over  the  plains, 
with  a gun,  or  a pungola,  or  spear,  in  their  hands,  and  horses  are  always 
kept  ready  saddled  in  the  stables,  each  person  employed  on  the  farm 
having  two  assigned  for  his  use.  As  soon  as  we  were  mounted,  the 
steward  conducted  us  to  the  part  of  the  farm  where  the  harvest  had  com- 
menced. Broad  stripes,  of  a golden  yellow,  extended  at  a distance  over 
the  undulated  surface  of  the  soil  toward  the  sea;  and  we  at  length 
came  in  sight  of  a sort  of  army,  in  battle  array,  with  the  commanders 
on  horse-back,  having  lances  in  their  hands,  fixed  to  their  stations.  We 
passed  several  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  which  were  loaded  with  bread  in- 
tended for  the  consumption  of  the  men.  We  beheld  before  us  a long 
line  of  a thousand  reapers  round  a vast  tract  of  com  which  was  silently 
falling  under  their  sickles,  while  twelve  superintendants  surveyed  and 
animated  them  from  behind.  They  raised  a loud  shout  at  our  approach, 
which  resounded  through  the  solitude,  and  was  intended  as  a salute  to 
the  master  of  the  farm.  Soon  after,  the  carts  which  we  had  passed, 
drew  up  under  the  shade  of  some  oaks,  which  were  providentially  still 
remaining  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  At  a signal  given,  the  reapers 
quitted  their  work,  and  the  whole  troop  defiled  before  us.  There  were 
about  as  many  men  as  women,  all  natives  of  the  Abruzzi.  The  former 
were  good  figures,  but  the  women  were  frightful.  They  were  bathed  in 
sweat,  for  the  heat  was  terrible.  Though  it  was  only  a few  dayB  since 
they  left  the  mountains,  the  malaria  was  beginning  to  affect  them.  Two 
only  had  as  yet  been  attacked  by  the  fever,  but  I was  told  the  number 
would  increase  daily,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  harvest,  scarce  half 
the  troop  would  bo  left.  “ What  becomes  of  these  poor  wretches  ? ” 
inquired  I.  “We  give  them  a piece  of  bread  and  send  them  away.” 
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ing  this  place,  we  passed  through  San  Quirico,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated  amidst  olive  trees  and  vineyards. 
A few  miles  beyond  the  latter  town,  the  country 
becomes  wild  and  desolate,  and  appearances  of  a 
volcanic  nature  present  themselveB.  The  road  leads 
across  a mountain  called  Radicofani,  which  rises  2470 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  an  extinct  Volcano. 

We  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  apartments  for 
the  night  in  the  little  town  selected  by  our  driver 
as  our  halting  place,  and  were  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  such,  as  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  far  from  giving  us  satisfaction. 

“ But  where  do  they  go  ? * “ They  return  towards  the  mountains,  some 
of  them  die  on  the  road,  and  the  others  reach  home  exhausted  with 
illness  and  fatigue,  to  recommence  the  same  attempt  next  year.”  The 
repast  of  this  day  was  a festival,  for  the  master,  in  order  to  make  his 
visit  the  more  welcome,  had  purchased  at  Genoa,  two  cart-loads  of 
water-melons,  which  were  distributed  to  the  reapers  with  the  bread, 
that  in  general  forms  their  only  food.  The  eyes  of  the  poor  people 
were  eagerly  fixed  on  these  fine  fruits,  and  I cannot  describe  the  joy 
which  appeared  in  their  countenances  when  the  large  knives  displayed 
the  red  pulp  and  refreshing  juice  of  the  melons,  and  spread  around  a 
delicious  perfume.  They  make  three  meals  a day,  which  divides  their 
labour  into  two  periods,  and  they  are  allowed  two  hours’  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Their  slumbers  at  that  time  are  unattended  with 
danger;  but  the  earth  still  serves  as  their  bed  after  the  cold  dews  of  the 
evening  have  descended  upon  it,  and  they  pass  the  night  in  the  midst  of 
sulphureous  exhalations.” 

Thus,  for  about  one  pound  sterling,  to  which  the  wages  of  a reaper 
during  the  harvest  fortnight  amount,  thousands  of  these  poor  men  walk 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  back  again,  to  work  in  the  pestilential  flats  of  the 
Mareroma,  with  the  prospect  of  catching  the  fever,  and  either  dying 
away  from  home,  or  returning  sickly  and  debilitated  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Such  is,  and  has  been  for  ages  past,  the  condition  of  labourers 
in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  regions  of  Italy. — From  an  article  in  the 
Penny  Magazine,  on  the  Labourer  $ of  Europe. 
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Pursuing  our  journey  early  on  the  following  morning, 
we  arrived  at  Ponte  Centino,  the  first  village  belonging 
to  Romagna,  and  here  we  were  detained  some  time  while 
our  passports  and  luggage  were  examined.  We  should 
not  have  had  so  close  a search,  but  that  our  Vetturino 
had  taken  up  at  Sienna,  in  the  seat  beside  him,  a young 
merchant,  who  was  suspected  to  have  contraband 
goods  with  him,  and  we  were  all  consequently  viewed 
with  suspicion  till  it  was  ascertained  we  were  distinct 
parties,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  new  passenger. 
This  person  had  to  pay  down  a heavy  deposit  before  he 
could  be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  we  were  all  rather 
annoyed  at  so  disagreeable  a detention.  In  the  next 
town  Acquapendente,  our  passports  were  again  exa* 
mined  and  sealed  by  the  police.  The  situation  of  this 
place  is  fine,  and  to  the  waterfalls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  owes  its  name.  The  pretty  village  of  S. 
Lorenzo  Nuovo,  received  us  for  the  night.  The  Inn 
here  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  best  apartments  were 
already  occupied  by  a party  of  comedians,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  again  to  be  satisfied  with  very  inferior 
accommodation.  In  the  principal  room  of  the  little 
Hotel  were  exhibited  for  sale  a number  of  Etruscan 
antiquities.  These  consisted  of  vases,  funeral  urns, 
and  different  specimens  of  ancient  porcelain.  Many 
of  these  were  found  in  the  country  around  Bolsena,  a 
town  at  some  little  distance,  situated  on  the  site  of 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria.  In  Pliny’s 
time  a heap  of  ruins  was  all  that  remained  of  it,  and 
before  the  Christian  era,  an  immense  number  of 
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antiquities  were  carried  from  this  spot  to  Rome.  We 
passed  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  early  the  next  day,  and 
were  delighted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  When 
ascending  a steep  and  thickly  wooded  hill,  we  saw  in 
the  valley  beneath  us,  the  bright  flames  of  a fire  in 
one  of  the  cottages  below.  Fortunately  a carriage 
going  towards  the  village  passed  us  just  at  that  moment, 
and  the  driver  promised  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  pleasure  of  my  journey  was  somewhat  damped 
by  the  very  early  hour  at  which  our  conductor  compelled 
us  to  proceed.  The  sun  did  not  rise  for  some  time 
after  we  set  out,  and  as  I sat  in  the  carriage,  I watch- 
ed for  the  first  rays  of  light  with  some  little  anxiety. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  wild  and 
rugged  in  the  extreme,  the  mountains  we  traversed 
being  covered  with  ancient  oaks,  and  a thick  copse 
wood.  I believe  although  several  of  our  party  disa- 
vowed the  feeling  of  fear,  all  were  rejoiced  when  the 
bright  sun  had  chased  away  the  shades  of  night,  and 
the  beautiful  hues  of  the  rising  day  displayed  them- 
selves. The  view  that  we  beheld  was  so  much  unlike 
any  thing  I had  ever  before  seen,  that  my  attention 
was  occupied  in  a most  interesting  manner.  The  pes- 
tilential atmosphere  of  this  region,  and  the  misman- 
agement of  its  rulers,  are  I believe,  the  reasons  for  the 
neglected  state  of  the  country.  A luxuriance  peculiar 
to  a southern  clime  is  observable  in  the  vegetation, 
and  tells  how  fruitful  this  soil  would  prove  under 
proper  culture. 

After  passing  Orvieto,  so  celebrated  for  its  wine. 
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the  road  led  close  to  a hill,  the  peculiar  form  of  which 
attracted  our  notice,  it  being  composed  of  basalt,  the 
prismatic  columns  standing  out  of  the  ground.  The 
next  town  we  reached,  was  Montifiascone,  which  is 
also  famed  for  its  wine  ; the  tomb  of  a German  prelate 
is  shewn  in  the  Church  of  this  place,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  from  drinking  it  to  excess.  When 
near  Viterbo,  we  perceived  a most  disagreeable 
exhalation,  which  proceeded  from  a sulphureous  lake. 

We  rested  for  some  time  at  the  above  town,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  exploring  its  interior.  The 
Cathedral  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  fountains  and 
gate  give  a handsome  appearance  to  the  streets. 
Viterbo  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  Etruria. 
This  celebrated  country  originally  contained  twelve 
different  nations,  each  governed  by  its  separate  kings ; 
the  inhabitants  were  famous  for  their  superstition  and 
belief  in  auguries.  They  were  powerful  enemies  to 
the  Romans  for  several  centuries,  but  were  at  last  con- 
quered. 

After  quitting  Viterbo,  the  country  became  exceed- 
ingly wild  and  striking  in  its  appearance.  The  forest- 
trees  were  of  a larger  size  than  many  we  bad  seen, 
and  the  ground  under  them  was  thickly  covered  with 
odoriferous  plants.  Some  of  the  hills  were  so  steep 
that  our  progress  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  night 
approached  while  passing  over  this  desolate  wilderness. 
Our  Vctturino  began  to  look  anxiously  around  him, 
and  appeared  alarmed  at  every  object  which  moved 
near  us.  One  of  our  party  had  been  attacked  by 
Banditti  six  years  before  on  this  very  spot,  and  a consi- 
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derable  sum  was  taken  from  him.  He  said  the  men 
who  robbed  him  came  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  and 
asked  him  for  “ Quadri ,”  and  as  he  made  no  resis- 
tance, but  gave  up  all  he  had,  no  further  injury  was 
done  to  him.  About  an  hour  and  half  before  we 
stopped  for  the  night,  we  passed  a guard  of  soldiers  ; 
they  were  sitting  at  their  evening  meal,  and  their 
cheerful  wood  fire  shone  brightly  through  the  gloom 
of  night.  After  wending  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
up  and  down  steep  hills  thickly  wooded,  with  many  a 
dense  mass  of  brushwood  ; to  my  great  joy  and  thank- 
fulness we  arrived  at  our  night’s  resting  place,  and 
entered  with  a feeling  of  satisfaction,  the  portals 
of  the  little  Inn.  The  next  morning  we  arose  cheer- 
fully, knowing  we  had  entered  upon  our  last  day’s 
journey.  We  passed  two  more  stations  of  soldiers. 
In  one  little  town  was  a gloomy  prison,  and  through 
its  iron  grating  peeped  the  countenances  of  some 
prisoners  who  looked  not  unworthy  to  be  Roman  Ban- 
ditti. A most  noxious  vapour  here  again  pervaded 
the  atmosphere,  which  we  found  proceeded  from  the 
lake  of  Monterosi.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
was  desolate,  and  the  wide  and  almost  unvaried 
plain  was  covered  with  a rank  vegetation.  This  dis- 
trict is  infected  with  Malaria,  and  in  summer  it  is 
considered  dangerous  to  sleep  where  it  is  prevalent.  „ 
How  can  I describe  to  you,  my  dear  Father, 
the  feelings  which  impressed  us,  when  we  became 
aware  that  we  were  passing  through  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  and  should  soon  enter  the  Eternal  City  ? We 
strained  our  eyes  to  catch  the  first  view  of  its  domes 
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and  palaces,  and  were  at  last  rewarded : “ Ear  away 
in  the  waste  lies  the  vast  city,  and  beyond  it  swell  the 
bright  and  picturesque  hills  amid  which  the  Latin 
muse  had  her  favourite  retreat.”  Our  hearts  were  filled 
with  a thousand  remembrances  of  the  ancient  grandeur 
of  this  Queen  of  nations,  while  we  gazed  upon  the 
remains  of  her  splendour. 

“ Rome,”  says  a gifted  writer,  “ seen  at  a distance, 
appears  impressed  with  all  the  characteristics  of  its 
ancient  and  religious  glory,  dimmed  by  centuries  and 
revolutions.  The  country  around  it  is  singularly 
desolate;  nature  seems  to  have  left  it  to  man,  and 
man  to  have  left  his  glory  there  and  departed.  The 
first  object  which  meets  the  eye,  is  the  Vatican  Mount, 
with  the  magnificent  and  gorgeous  pile  which  rises 
from  its  summit.  Nor  could  the  stranger  behold  any 
thing  on  his  approach  to  the  Eternal  City  more  calcula- 
ted to  awaken  the  emotions  he  is  prepared  to  feel. 
Among  the  seven  hills,  that  of  the  Vatican  was  the 
most  celebrated,  in  the  earliest  annals  of  the  Church. 
It  was  upon  its  brow  that  the  first  martyrs  poured  out 
their  blood  in  testimony  of  the  truth  ; and  the  sumptu- 
ous edifice,  raised  over  the  spots  where  they  suffered, 
was  for  ages  esteemed  the  sanctuary  of  their  faith. 
The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  built  above  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  next  hursts  upon  the  sight, 
and  recalls  to  mind  the  eventful  times  when  the  church 
waged  war  with  nations  and  their  sovereigns,  and  the 
fathers  of  Christendom  found  themselves  surrounded 
and  their  lives  put  in  peril  by  banded  legions.  With 
this  recollection  arises  another : the  eye  rests  on 
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the  image  of  the  angel  which  crowns  the  turrets  of  the 
castle,  and  wonder  is  mixed  with  the  remembrance 
that  both  the  name  and  ensign  of  the  fortress  arose 
from  the  pretended  visit  of  an  angel  to  Gregory  the 
Great.  Immediately  after  these  prominent  objects,  the 
thousand  turrets,  palaces,  obelisks,  and  temples  of 
Rome  rise  into  view,  and  the  spectator  pauses,  awe- 
struck with  the  crowded  grandeur  of  the  scene.” 

As  the  road  descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  we 
had  a more  extensive  view  of  the  city.  The  approach 
is  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  (one  of  the  old  Roman  roads,) 
between  two  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  The  entrance 
into  the  city  is,  through  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  a gate 
originally  built  by  one  of  the  Emperors.  The  present 
gate  is  ornamented  with  sculptures  by  Benini.  We 
were  detained  some  little  time  at  the  dogana  as  a strict 
examination  was  intended  of  all  the  contents  of  our 
carriage ; but  to  our  very  great  satisfaction,  through 
the  kindness  of  our  Greek  friend,  our  luggage  was 
included  in  a “ Laissc  Passer  ” procured  for  her  by  the 
Archbishop  she  was  about  to  visit.  Had  our  boxes 
been  opened,  we  should  have  lost  many  of  our  books, 
as  I afterwards  found  not  a few  were  on  the  prohi- 
bited list.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  B — , the  English 
gentleman  travelling  with  us,  we  went  to  the  Hotel 
S — , and  dear  W — was  indeed  glad  to  rest  after  the 
extreme  fatigue  he  had  undergone.  The  journey  had 
been  a wearisome  one  to  all  the  party,  and  you  may 
imagine  it  would  prove  particularly  so  to  my  dear  hus- 
band. Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  kindness  and 
sympathy  evinced  by  our  fellow-travellers,  our  situation 
would  several  times  have  been  most  trying. 
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Our  conductor  had,  on  the  whole,  given  us  all  satis- 
faction. We  fonnd  the  plan  of  having  a written 
agreement,  very  excellent ; and,  although  the  pro- 
visions are  not  always  of  the  best,  when  the  driver 
provides  them,  yet  I think  it  a good  arrangement 
to  make  when  all  the  members  of  the  party  are 
in  good  health,  as  it  prevents  the  endless  altercations 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  attempts  made  at  imposi- 
tion by  the  Inn-keepers  on  the  road.  On  the  other 
hand,  unless  your  Vetturino  be  trustworthy,  and  atten- 
tive to  the  comfort  of  the  travellers,  you  are  exposed 
to  ill  treatment  and  careless  attendance  at  the  different 
Hotels. 

We  had  been  surprised  on  several  occasions  during 
our  journey,  by  the  exclamations  in  which  our  driver  in- 
dulged against,  his  patron  Saint  and  others  in  the  calen- 
dar. If  any  little  accident  happened  on  the  road,  owing 
to  the  awkward  harness  of  his  horses,  or  to  his  carriage, 
the  Saints  were  blamed  for  it,  and  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  were  anything  but  polite.  This 
class  of  people  are  so  much  accustomed  to  apply  to 
the  Saints  in  any  difficulty,  that  their  anger  is  imme- 
diately kindled,  if  they  imagine  the  one  invoked  is  not 
ready  or  willing  to  give  them  assistance,  and  thus  some 
of  the  epithets  addressed  to  them  are  very  strange. 

The  following  morning,  Mr.  B—  was  so  kind  as  to 
acccompany  me  in  my  search  for  apartments,  whilst  W — 
rested  at  the  Hotel.  We  were  unfortunate  in  our  first 
attempts,  and  could  find  nothing  that  appeared  likely 
to  suit  us.  Upon  our  return  home,  my  dear  hus- 
band feeling  in  some  measure  recovered  from  his 
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fatigue,  we  took  a carriage  and  drove  to  see  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  Rome,  St.  Peter’s.  We  crossed  the 
Tiber  by  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  which  is  directly  oppo- 
site the  castle  of  that  name,  to  which  it  was  designed  as 
an  avenue.  The  sides  of  the  bridge  are  decorated  with 
statues  of  angels,  either  in  marble  or  plaster.  The 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  the  state  prison  of  Rome. 
It  is  erected  upon  what  was  formerly  a mausoleum, 
intended  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  for  the  members  of 
the  Royal  family. 

During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  in  537,  it 
was  converted  into  a fortress.  The  lower  part  of  the 
building  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  peperino  which 
are  intersected  by  passages  and  chambers  for  the 
dead. 

Under  different  names,  this  building  continued  for 
several  ages  to  be  a place  of  defence.  Many  interest- 
ing anecdotes  are  related  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  strong-hold,  and  did  I not  fear  to  make  my 
letter  an  unreasonable  length,  I should  relate  them  to 
you.  The  celebrated  sculptor,  Benevenuto  Cellini  was 
for  some  time  a resident  in  this  castle,  and  relates  in 
his  autobiography  some  incredible  instances  of  the 
effects  of  his  wonderful  courage.  “ There  passed  not 
a day,”  he  says,  “ that  I did  not  kill  some  of  the  ene- 
my without  the  castle.” 

This  was  during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Impe- 
rialists in  1527.  The  Constable  de  Bourbon,  who 
conducted  this  expedition,  arrived  before  the  city  on 
the  fifth  of  May ; when  beginning  the  attack,  he  was 
killed,  and  Cellini  claims  to  himself  the  honour  of 
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having  fired  the  shot  that  thus  deprived  the  army  of 
their  head.  Although  without  a leader,  the  Imperial 
troops  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  exposed  to  every  species  of  outrage. 

Eome,  it  is  said,  suffered  more  injury  from  these 
forces  than  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The  pope 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
Cellini  gives  us  an  animated  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  obeyed  the  military  commands  of  the  Pon- 
tiff. 

Some  years  later  the  sculptor  himself  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle.  He  effected  his  escape,  but 
was  so  unfortunate  as  afterwards  to  be  retaken  and 
subjected  to  greater  hardships  and  a more  rigorous 
imprisonment.  St.  Angelo  is  now  used  as  a public 
place  of  confinement  for  malefactors,  and  has  generally 
several  hundred  galley  slaves  within  its  walls. 

We  are  told,  that  on  Easter  Monday  there  is  a 
splendid  display  of  fireworks  from  this  castle.  A can- 
non is  the  signal  given  for  their  commencement,  and 
immediately  afterwards  several  thousand  sky  rockets  are 
let  off,  which  are  followed  by  a cross  fire  of  every  species 
of  pyrotechnics,  and  concluded  with  more  rockets. 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  fortress,  and  in  a di- 
rect line,  stands  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  built  over 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle.  The  site  is  asserted  by  some 
antiquarians  to  be  that  of  the  Circus  of  the  Emperor 
Nero. 

The  street  leading  to  this  magnificent  Church,  is 
mean  and  dirty ; inhabited  by  small  tradespeople,  and 
exhibits  an  animated  picture  of  the  manners  and  mode 
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of  life  of  the  lower  classes  in  Rome.  In  passing  along 
the  road  conducting  to  St.  Peter’s,  but  an  inadequate 
idea  is  formed  of  the  scene  shortly  to  be  presented  to 
the  spectator.  Upon  emerging  from  the  confined  avenue 
of  high  and  narrow  buildings,  an  immense  piazza  or 
square  is  beheld,  and  all  disagreeable  impressions 
vanish,  when  the  noble  objects  it  incloses,  burst  upon 
the  view.  A circular  colonnade  extends  upon  each 
side  of  the  Basilica : which  is  composed  of  columns 
in  four  rows.  There  are  256  pillars,  and  the  latter  are 
crowned  with  colossal  figures  of  saints.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Piazza  rises  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  made  of  one 
solid  block  of  granite.  In  1586  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation,  by  the  command  of  Sixtus  V.  The 
operation  was  superintended  by  Fontana,  a celebrated 
architect,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  may  be  ima- 
gined from  the  size  of  the  monument.  This  latter  is 
fourteen  times  the  weight  of  the  largest  block  at  Stone- 
henge, and  is  the  most  ponderous  wrought  stone  in 
Europe. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  obelisk  is  a fountain,  which 
casts  up  a foaming  stream  of  water,  night  and  day. 

The  front  of  St.  Peter’s  has  been  much  criticised, 
being  considered  from  the  profusion  of  pilasters  and 
windows  more  suitable  for  a palace  than  a Church. 
Before  entering  the  building  and  examining  its 
wonders,  I must  endeavour  to  give  you  some  account 
of  its  erection.  The  Emperor  Constantine  founded 
the  ancient  Church  * in  324.  At  that  period  it  did 


* “ Immediately  on  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  Italy  began  to  be 
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not  however  take  the  rank  of  the  metropolitan  Church, 
St.  John  Lateran  being  given  by  Constantine  to  the 
Roman  bishops  for  that  purpose. 

St.  Peter’s  continued  to  receive  additions  up  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  and  afterwards  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  subjected  to  many  alterations.  In 
1506,  the  old  church  finally  was  taken  down  by  Julius 
II,  who  then  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  mag- 
nificent structure.  Designs  were  sent  in  by  eminent 
architects  for  its  erection,  and  that  of  Bramante  was 
selected.  He  proceeded  in  his  labour  for  several  years, 
but  died  before  the  work  had  greatly  progressed.  The 
death  of  the  Pope  J ulius  occurred  a year  before ; but  his 
successor  Leo  X.,  entered  with  still  greater  ardour 
into  the  work,  and  as  is  well  known,  made  use  of  most 
improper  means  to  procure  the  necessary  funds.f 


covered  with  Churches,  built  with  all  the  skill  that  the  times  afforded, 
and  adorned  with  all  the  pomp  which  could  be  supplied  by  the  plunder  of 
heathen  monuments.  Many  idolatrous  fanes  were  transformed  into 
Christian  places  of  worship;  but  where  new  structures  were  erected,  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  anxiously  avoided  the  heathen  forms  of  temples, 
and  framed  itself  on  the  model  of  those  buildings,  which  under  the  title 
of  Basilicas  served  at  once,  as  we  have  seen,  the  purposes  of  tribunals  and 
of  an  exchange.  The  name  thus  introduced  into  Christian  art  has  been 
long  confined  to  seven  Churches  in  Rome,  which,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  primitive  deacons,  and  to  other  points  in  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  of  the  city,  hold  a kind  of  metropolitan  rank.  These  seven 
Basilic®,  all  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine,  are,  Saint  Pe- 
ter’s, Saint  John  Lateran,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  within  the  city,  with  San  Paola,  San  Sebastiano,  and 
San  Lorenzo  beyond  the  walls.” — Professor  Spalding  . 

* “ Julius  and  Leo  carried  to  a much  greater  length  than  any  of  their 
predecessors,  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  justification  of  such  a mea- 
sure, was  principally  taken  from  the  desire  entertained  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  for  rebuilding  the  Church  of  St.  Peter ; and  as  the  Reformation 
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The  great  painter,  Raphael,  was  associated  with  the 
architects  who  succeeded  Bramante ; but  his  early 
death,  and  other  circumstances  prevented  much  pro- 
gress being  made  in  the  building  till  the  period  when 
Michael  Angelo  was  called  in  to  superintend  the  work. 
Before  this  noble-hearted  man  would  commence  his 
laborious  undertaking,  he  insisted  on  its  being  un- 
derstood that  he  engaged  in  it  from  love  to  God,  and 
not  from  any  view  to  emolument.  It  is  mentioned  as 
a fact,  that  though  the  Pope  often  entreated  his  ac- 
ceptance of  some  remuneration,  he  invariably  declined 
it.  Michael  Angelo  was  seventy-two  when  he  began 
these  labours,  and  continued  them  for  nearly  eighteen 
years,  being  in  his  ninetieth  year  when  he  died. 
During  the  progress  of  the  building,  this  great  man 
suffered  much  from  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  many  in- 
ferior characters.  Complaints  were  continually  made 
to  the  Pope  of  the  overbearing  and  proud  spirit  of  his 
architect,  and  of  his  determination  to  carry  out  his 
own  plans  against  the  advice  of  his  associates.  Al- 
though deeply  distressed  by  the  ill-feeling  of  those 
around  him,  and  wearied  by  the  constant  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  Michael  Angelo  “ held  on  his  way  with 
a stern  perseverance  till  he  had  seen  his  great  designs 
so  far  carried  out,  that  they  could  not  be  wholly  aban- 
doned or  perverted  by  his  successors.”  * It  is  affec- 

16  certainly  to  be  ascribed  in  a great  degree  to  the  offence  raised  by  this 
scandalous  traffic,  we  may  say,  without  aiming  at  a paradox,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  beautify  their  Metropolitan  Church, 
contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  produce  the  Reformation." — Dr.  Burton. 

* Mrs.  Jameson. 
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ting  to  read  the  letters  he  addressed  at  this  period  to 
some  of  his  friends,  wherein  he  describes  the  delight 
with  which  he  should  retire  to  end  his  days  in  peace, 
were  it  not  for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  work  upon 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Florence 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  induce 
him  to  leave  Rome,  and  repair  to  his  court.  The 
answer  constantly  made  by  Michael  Angelo  was,  that 
to  leave  his  undertaking  incomplete,  would  be  “ a sin, 
a shame,  and  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  religious  monu- 
ment in  Europe/’  He  lived  to  see  his  designs  so  far 
carried  out  as  to  give  him  the  hope  that  the  whole 
could  be  continued  according  to  his  plan.*  After  his 
death,  the  work  proceeded  with  great  vigour  under 
Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V.  In  the  time  of  Sixtus,  six 
hundred  workmen  were  employed  night  and  day, 

* “ Tt  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers,  that  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  the  acknowledged  worth  and  geniuB  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, his  wide  spread  fame  and  unblemished  integrity,  combined  with  his 
venerable  age  and  the  haughtiness  and  reserve  of  his  disposition  to  invest 
him  with  a 6ort  of  princely  dignity.  It  is  recorded,  that  when  he  waited 
on  Pope  Julius  III,  to  receive  his  commands,  the  Pontiff  rose  on  his 
approach,  seated  him,  in  spite  of  his  excuses  on  his  right  hand ; and 
while  a crowd  of  Cardinals,  Prelates,  Ambassadors,  were  standing  round 
at  humble  distances,  carried  on  the  conference  as  equal  with  equal.  The 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.  always  uncovered  in  his  presence,  and  stood  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  while  speaking  to  him.  * * • * ♦ 

The  arrogance  imputed  to  Michael  Angelo,  seems  rather  to  have  arisen 
from  a contempt  for  others,  than  from  any  overweening  opinion  of  him- 
self. He  was  too  proud  to  be  vain.  He  had  placed  his  standard  of  per- 
fection so  high,  that  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  he  considered  himBelf 
as  striving  after  that  ideal  excellence  which  had  been  revealed  to  him, 
but  to  which  he  conceived  that  others  were  blind  or  indifferent.  In  al- 
lusion to  his  own  imperfections  he  made  a drawing,  since  become  famous, 
which  represents  an  aged  man  in  a go-cart,  and  underneath,  the  words 
“ Ancora  impara ,”  (still  learning).”— Mrs.  Jameson. 
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and  an  immense  sum  of  money  was  expended.  Dome- 
nico Fontana  and  Giacomo  della  Porta  being  the  archi- 
tects. An  estimate  has  been  formed  of  the  value  of 
the  materials  employed  in  the  building  during  the  long 
period  I have  described,  and  the  amount  is  upwards 
of  £11,625,000. 

When  we  first  entered  St.  Peter’s,  we  were  struck 
by  the  vastness,  beauty  and  loftiness  of  the  interior ; 
but  it  was  not  until  repeated  visits  that  we  fully  rea- 
lized its  immense  size.  It  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served that  every  visitor  finds  the  dimensions  appear 
less  than  they  really  are,  and  this  effect  has  been  as- 
cribed “ to  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  proportions, 
which  distinguishes  this  edifice  from  every  other ; ac- 
cordingly there  are  many  objects  which  seem  small  or 
only  of  the  common  size,  which  are  really,  far  above 
it.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  two  angels  may  be 
mentioned,  which  support  the  fonts  on  the  first 
pillars  of  the  nave,  they  have  the  appearance  of  repre  - 
senting  children,  but  are  really  longer  than  the  natural 
size  of  a man.  So  also  the  dove  with  an  olive  branch 
in  its  mouth,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  this  Cathe- 
dral (being  the  arms  of  Innocent  the  Tenth,  Pamfili,) 
and  forms  an  ornament  on  each  of  the  pillars  of  the 
nave,  seems  to  be  easily  w’ithin  reach  of  every  person, 
but  can  with  difficulty  be  reached  by  the  hand  of  the 
tallest.”*  After  the  eye  has  become  in  some  measure 
accustomed  to  the  general  grandeur  of  the  whole,  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  interior  occupy  the  attention. 
The  floor  is  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  beautiful 

* Dr.  Burton. 
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marble,  arranged  in  different  forms.  In  the  side  aisles 
are  chapels,  splendidly  decorated,  each  of  these,  it 
is  said,  is  as  large  as  Borne  churches,  and  most  of  them 
contain  a magnificent  picture  in  Mosaic.  Under  the 
noble  dome  is  the  Baldacchino  or  great  canopy.  This 
is  equal  in  height  to  the  Earnese  palace,  and  the  gild- 
ing upon  it  cost  upwards  of  9,000  pounds.  Although 
upon  such  a majestic  scale,  this  canopy  does  not  strike 
the  spectator  as  peculiarly  elevated,  so  accustomed  does 
the  eye  become  to  the  immense  scale  upon  which  every 
thing  in  St.  Peter's  is  constructed. 

Under  the  Baldacchino  is  the  high  altar,  and  near 
it,  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Around 
this  one  hundred  lamps  are  kept  continually  burning. 
The  shrine  is  enriched  with  every  variety  of  precious 
marble,  and  by  the  gilded  gate  and  railing  are  sus- 
pended cards  with  a printed  form  of  prayer  to  the 
Apostle.  At  some  little  distance  from  the  high  altar 
is  placed  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter.  This  figure 
particularly  attracts  the  homage  of  the  devout,  and  we 
saw  most  of  those  who  entered  the  Church  approach, 
kneel,  and  kiss  the  foot  two  or  three  times,  pressing 
the  forehead  to  it  at  each  salute.  The  toes  of  the 
image  are  worn  nearly  flat  by  the  frequency  of  this 
operation,  and  answer  to  the  description  given  by  a 
Heathen  philosopher  of  the  statue  of  Hercules, 
“ That  his  mouth  and  chin  were  somewhat  worn,  be- 
cause in  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings  they  were 
accustomed  not  only  to  worship  but  to  kiss  it." 

The  glory  and  grandeur  of  this  wonderful  edifice, 
cannot  but  excite  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of 
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those  who  visit  it ; and  when  we  remember  that  it  is  a 
temple  for  the  worship  of  the  Most  High,  we  shall 
acknowledge  that  the  genius  of  man  has  rarely  exhi- 
bited such  sublime  conceptions*  or  raised  a temple 
more  worthy  for  the  worship  of  the  Great  Creator ; but 
how  distressing  the  remembrance  that  the  fountain  of 
heavenly  truth  is  here  polluted  by  those  who  ought  to 
be  the  preservers  of  it. 

I cannot  conclude  this  letter  better  than  by  quoting 
the  words  of  an  admirable  writer  upon  this  subject, 
who  has  in  giving  his  own  impressions  better  expressed 
than  I feel  able  to  do,  the  reflections  which  naturally 
occur  to  the  Christian  mind. 

* Even  the  minds  of  the  worldly  and  irreligious,  seem  to  be  awed 
by  the  scene,  and  led  to  remember  in  whose  dwelling  they  stand.  One 
who  possessed  the  finest  attributes  of  genius,  but  who  was  we  may  fear, 
led  to  wander  grievously  front  his  God,  thus  gives  utterance  to  his  feel- 
ings, when  standing  within  the  precincts  of  this  magnificent  pile : — 

“ But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee  ,- 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true, 

Since  Sion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 

Of  earthly  structures  in  his  honour  piled, 

Of  a suhlimer  aspect?  Majesty, 

Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undcfiled. 

Enter,  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not. 

And  why  ? It  is  not  lessened ; but  thy  mind. 

Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 

Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A fit  abode  wherein  appear  inshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ; and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now. 

This  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  he  blasted  by  his  brow.” 
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“ From  this  temple  of  high  beauty  and  exquisite 
skill  have  any  waters  issued  forth  to  heal  the  sickly 
places  of  the  moral  wilderness  ? Alas  ! is  it  not  here 
that  the  slumbers  of  the  soul  are  the  most  entire — that 
the  despotism  of  ignorance  is  the  most  cruel — that  the 
degradation  of  the  intellect  is  lowest,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  heart  the  most  unbroken  and  profound  ? Is  it 
not  here  that  the  deep  warning  falls  the  loudest  upon 
the  startled  ear ? “Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  ! woe 
unto  thee,  Bethsaida ! for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
were  done  in  thee  bad  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolera- 
ble for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment  than 
for  thee.”  How  perfect  a contrast  of  feeling,  have  I 
experienced  sometimes,  when  standing  within  that 
majestic  edifice  of  St.  Peter’s  ! This  hour,  the  quiet- 
ness, the  warmth,  the  beauty,  the  fragrance,  the  light, 
the  solitude,  the  vastness  of  the  scene,  have  placed  me 
in  an  element  with  which  earth  has  been  scarcely  con- 
nected ; I have  felt  detached  from  all  human  and  im- 
mediate interests.  The  presence  of  God  has  cheered 
my  spirit,  and  united  me  to  all  the  lofty  objects  of 
eternity.  The  love  and  grace  of  the  great  Saviour 
and  benefactor  have  carried  their  ineffable  consolations 
to  my  heart ; and  I have  longed  for  the  wings  of  a dove, 
that  I*  might  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  The  next  hour 
the  scene  has  been  wholly  changed.  I have  seen  the 
multitudes  kiss  the  image  which  was  that  of  Jupiter, 
and  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  I have  heard  the  addresses 
to  God  in  a language  which  the  people  cannot  under- 
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stand ; I have  considered  the  repugnance  of  the 
government  to  education  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  is  regarded ; and  all  the 
previous  enchantment  has  vanished  from  my  mind.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  turn  from  the  magnificence  of 
art,  from  the  beauty  of  sculpture,  from  the  lofty 
aspirations  of  an  outward  edifice,  from  the  balmy 
breath  of  a fragrant  atmosphere,  from  the  fine  em- 
blems of  heaven  and  eternity,  to  the  appalling  consi- 
deration, that  the  beams  of  truth  have  feebly  irradiat- 
ed these  walls;  that  the  chillness  of  a moral  death 
reigns  eternally  within  them ; that  the  very  structure 
which  had  given  the  former  enchantment  to  my 
senses  and  my  heart,  owes  its  existence  to  the 
ambition  and  despotism  of  human  crime,  and  that  in 
very  truth,  these  magnificent  buildings  are,  in  the 
words  of  an  energetic  writer,  “ as  triumphal  arches, 
erected  in  memorial  of  the  extermination  of  that  truth 
which  was  given  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  and  the 
life  of  men  ! ” Howr  fearful  is  the  consideration,  that 
all  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  hand  have 
thus  been  seized  by  a foreign  force,  and  made  instru- 
mental against  the  happiness  of  their  possessors,  and 
against  the  glory  and  authority  of  Him  who  called 
them  into  existence.”  ***** 
********* 
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Rome,  December. 


We  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  apartments 
which  are  likely  to  suit  us.  They  are  situated  in  the 
Corso,  the  principal  modern  street  of  Rome,  and  though 
not  all  we  could  wish,  yet  possess  some  desirable  and 
necessary  appurtenances.  We  looked  at  a great  many, 
but  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  there  were  no 
fireplaces,  and  we  could  not  dispense  with  one.  Our 
present  lodging  consists  of  two  apartments,  and  they 
are  on  a first  floor,  which  is  a great  recommendation 
to  an  invalid.  The  rooms  are  also  carpeted,  which  is 
seldom  the  case  here,  and  though  only  of  a moderate 
size,  we  hope  to  find  them  sufficiently  commodious. 

Since  I wrote,  our  English  friend  Mr.  B — has 
accompanied  us  in  several  delightful  rides  through  and 
around  Rome,  and  has  acted  most  kindly  as  our 
cicerone.  Our  first  excursion  was  to  the  Coliseum, 
and  included  many  objects  of  intense  interest,  as  the 
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road  took  us  past  some  of  the  finest  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city. 

After  going  along  the  Corso,  and  threading  our  way 
through  some  inferior  streets,  we  came  to  a compara- 
tively open  space,  distinguished  by  an  avenue  of  trees ; 
while  around  at  irregular  distances,  were  arches,  pillars, 
isolated  columns,  and  temples.  This  was  the  Forum 
of  ancient  Rome  now  called  the  Campo  Vaccino. 
We  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  walked  with  eager 
steps  to  the  principal  ruins.  Such  ravages  has  time 
made,  that  it  is  become  a matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  fix  the  limits  of  this  celebrated  spot ; there 
are  however,  certain  remains  which  enable  us  in  some 
degree  to  trace  its  bounds.  Thus  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  wras 
within  the  Forum  ; we  know  also  that  the  latter  was 
situated  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  Mounts 
which  with  other  facts  may  be  adduced,  to  assist 
us  in  determining  its  site.  Many  of  the  ruins  are 
still  partly  buried  beneath  the  soil  which  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  ages  that  have  past  since  Rome  was  in  her 
splendour. 

Gibbon  has  delineated  with  much  fervour  the 
enthusiastic  feelings  which  animated  him  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  Forum.  “ At  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
years,  I can  neither  forget  nor  express  the  strong 
emotions  which  agitated  my  mind  as  I first  approached 
and  entered  the  Eternal  City.  After  a sleepless 
night,  I trod  wdth  a lofty  step  the  ruins  of  the  Forum. 
Each  memorable  spot, — where  Romulus  stood,  or 
Tully  spoke,  or  Caesar  fell, — was  at  once  present  to 
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my  eye,  and  several  days  of  intoxication  were  lost  or 
enjoyed,  before  I could  descend  to  a cool  and  minute 
investigation  ” The  Forum  was  a place  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  citizens.  It  was  surrounded 
by  arched  Porticoes,  with  passages  left  for  entrance. 
The  most  stately  buildings  were  placed  around  them. 

There  were  two  different  sorts  of  Forum  in  ancient 
Rome,  Fora  Civilia,  which  was  intended  both  for 
ornament  to  the  city  and  for  the  courts  of  public 
justice,  and  Fora  Venalia,  which  is  considered  to 
have  answered  the  same  purpose  as  our  public 
markets.  The  Forum  Romanum  of  all  the  Fora 
Civilia  in  Rome  was  the  most  frequented.  In  one  part 
of  the  Forum  stood  the  Rostra,  or  pulpit,  i n which 
orations  were  made,  causes  pleaded,  and  funeral 
panegyrics  pronounced,  by  persons  at  the  decease  of 
their  friends.  It  was  here  that  Cicero  uttered  his 
most  eloquent  harangues,  and  it  was  to  the  Rostra  that 
the  head  and  hands  of  this  great  orator  were  affixed 
by  order  of  Antony  after  his  murder. 

The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  ruins  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  It  is  a 
triple  arch  consisting  of  a large  one  with  a smaller  on 
each  side,  and  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Severus  and  his  two  sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla, 
to  commemorate  victories  over  the  Parthians.  Till 
the  year  1803,  this  noble  structure  was  half  buried 
in  the  accumulated  soil.  Pope  Pius  VII.  caused  excava- 
tions to  be  made  and  a wrall  built  around  them  to  pre- 
vent the  loose  earth  from  falling  in  and  covering  up 
the  building,  an  accident  that  not  unfrequently  occurs 
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in  such  cases;  the  old  Roman  pavement  was  thus 
discovered,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  several  feet  below 
the  present  carriage  road. 

The  column  of  Phocas  is  a prominent  object  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Forum.  For  many  years  the  antiqua- 
rians of  Rome  found  in  it  a rich  fund  for  discussion 
as  to  its  design  and  origin.  At  last  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  base  of 
the  pillar  was  excavated  and  an  inscription  found 
which  in  some  measure  unravelled  the  mystery.  It 
recorded  that  the  statue  on  the  summit  of  the  pillar 
was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  by  the 
Exarch  of  Italy. 

After  wandering  amidst  these  interesting  remains  of 
Roman  grandeur,  we  prepared  to  pursue  our  ride.  As 
we  proceeded,  ruins  on  each  side  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. Here,  three  marble  columns  of  surpassing 
beauty,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Comitium.* 
There  a succession  of  magnificent  temples,  now  used 
as  Christian  Churches;  Before  one  of  these,  the  Tem- 
pio  di  Saturno,  now  the  Chiesa  di  S.  Adriano,  stood 
formerly  the  famous  column  of  gold  erected  by  Augus- 


* It  was  long  supposed  that  those  columns  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Jupitor  Stator,  but  recent  excavations  have  caused  them  to  be  pronounced 
the  remains  of  the  Comitium.  This  building  was  designed  for  general 
Assemblies  of  the  people,  when  called  together  by  a magistrate  to 
decide  a cause  by  their  votes. 

A strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  spot  having  been  the  site  of  the 
Comitium  is  that  at  different  times  a considerable  nnmber  of  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Colsolarcs  or  register,  have  been  dug  up  in  this  vicinity. 
These  are  a chronological  record  of  the  kings  and  consuls  of  Rome  with 
the  triumphs  in  each  year  from  Romulus  to  the  year  B.C.  30.  They  arc 
of  marble,  and  are  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
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tus,  from  whence  the  distance  to  each  province  was 
calculated,  and  which  is  said  to  have  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  ancient  city.  Passing  onwards,  we  per- 
ceived a triumphal  arch  through  which  our  road  led, 
and  resting  to  inspect  it.  we  found  we  were  gazing  on 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity. 

This  building  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and 
bears  upon  the  attic  an  inscription  which  is  thus  trans- 
lated, “ The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  to  the  divine 
Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian  the  August/’ 

Within  the  Arch,  on  each  side,  are  representations  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  when  he  returned 
from  Jerusalem. 

You  are  aware,  my  dear  Father,  that  after  any  great 
victory,  the  conqueror  had  a public  triumph  decreed  to 
him,  and  a splendid  procession  was  included  in  this. 
The  people  of  Rome  prepared  for  this  august  cere- 
mony with  much  delight  ; it  was  considered  the  high- 
est honour  that  could  be  granted  to  a general.*  It  is 

* The  account  given  by  Plutarch  imparts  to  us  a vivid  idea  of  the  scene 
presented  upon  these  occasions ; but  bis  relation  is  too  long  for  me  to  insert 
more  than  a short  extract. 

The  triumph  of  Paulus  jEmilius  after  taking  king  Perseus  prisoner, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  Empire,  is  the  one  described. 
“ The  people  erected  scaffolds  in  the  Forum  and  Circus,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  city  where  they  could  best  behold  the  pomp.  The  specta- 
tors were  clad  in  white  garments,  all  the  temples  were  open  and  filll  of. 
garlands  and  perfumes.  This  triumph  lasted  three  days.  On  the  first, 
which  was  scarce  long  enough,  were  to  be  seen  the  statues,  pictures,  and 
images  of  an  extraordinary  bigness,  which  were  taken  from  the  enemy, 
drawn  upon  seven  hundred  and  fifty  chariots.  On  the  second,  were  car- 
ried in  a great  many  wains,  the  fairest  and  richest  armour  of  the  Mace- 
donians. ****** 

After  these  waggons, — there  followed  three  thousand  men  who  carried 
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most  interesting  now  to  trace  upon  the  arch  I am 
describing  the  sculptured  spoils  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Upon  one  side  are  represented  the  golden  candlestick 

the  silver  that  was  coined,  and  others  brought  silver  bowls,  and  goblets, 
and  cups.  On  the  third  day,  early  In  the  morning,  first  came  the  trum- 
peters, who  did  not  sound  as  they  were  wont  in  a procession,  or  solemn 
entry,  but  such  a charge  as  the  Homans  use  when  they  encourage  their 
soldiers  to  fight  Next  followed  young  men,  who  led  to  the  sacrifice, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stalled  oxen,  with  their  horns  gilded,  and  their 
heads  adorned  with  ribbands  and  garlands ; ” other  spoils  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  valuable  treasures  were  carried  after ; “ Next  to  these  came 
Perseus’s  chariot,  in  the  which  his  armour  was  placed,  and  on  that  his 
diadem.  After  a little  intermission,  the  king’s  children  were  led  cap- 
tives, and  with  them  a long  train  of  nurses,  masters,  and  governors,  who 
all  wept,  and  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  the  spectators,  and  taught 
the  little  infants  to  beg  and  entreat  their  compassion.  There  were  two 
sons  and  a daughter,  who  by  reason  of  their  tender  age,  were  altogether 
insensible  of  the  greatness  of  their  misery  ; which  insensibility  of  their 
condition,  rendered  it  the  more  deplorable ; insomuch  that  Perseus  him- 
self was  scarce  regarded  as  he  went  along,  whilst  pity  had  fixed  the  eyes 
of  the  Romans  upon  the  infants,  and  many  of  them  could  not  forbear 
tears.  All  beheld  the  eight  with  a mixture  of  sorrow  and  joy,  until  the 
children  were  past.  After  his  children  and  attendants  came  Perseus 
himself,  clad  all  in  black,  and  wearing  slippers,  after  the  custom  of  his 
country,  he  looked  like  one  altogether  astonished  and  deprived  of  reason, 
through  the  greatness  of  his  misfortunes.  Next  followed  a great  com- 
pany of  his  friends  and  familiars,  whose  countenances  were  disfigured 
with  grief,  and  who  testified  to  all  that  beheld  them  by  their  tears,  and 
their  continual  looking  upon  Perseus,  that  it  was  his  hard  fortune  they 
so  much  lamented,  and  that  they  were  regardless  of  their  own.  After 
these  were  carried  four  hundred  crowns,  all  made  of  gold,  and  sent  from 
the  cities  by  their  respective  ambassadors  to  zEmilius,  as  a reward  due  to 
his  valour.  Then  he  himself  came  seated  on  a chariot  magnificently 
adorned  (a  man  worth}'  to  be  beheld,  even  without  these  ensigns  of  power) 
he  was  clad  in  a garment  of  purple  interwoven  with  gold,  and  held  out  a 
laurel  branch  in  his  right  hand.  All  the  army  in  like  manner,  with 
boughs  of  laurel  in  their  hands,  and  divided  into  bands  and  companies, 
followed  the  chariot  of  their  commander,  some  singing  odes  according  to 
the  usual  custom,)  mingled  with  raillery  ; others  songs  of  triumph,  and 
the  praises  of  zEmilius’  deeds,  who  was  admired  and  counted  happy  by 
all  men,  yet  unenvied  by  every  one  that  was  good.” 
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with  seven  branches,  the  silver  trumpets  and  the 
table.  These  are  carried  by  figures  which  also  bear 
the  Roman  Standard,  and  are  crowned  with  laurel. 
How  important  and  valuable  are  these  images  of  the 
holy  vessels  and  instruments  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  More  than  three  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Divine  instructions  were  given 
according  to  which  they  were  formed,  and  although 
time  and  accident  has  destroyed  many  monuments  of 
Roman  conquest,  these  still  exist  to  bear  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaical  books  of  Scripture.  Josephus 
the  Historian  of  the  Jews,  was  an  eye  witness  of  this 
Triumph,  and  mentions  particularly  the  objects  we 
see  on  these  sculptures,  as  forming  a part  in  the  pro- 
cession ; he  says,  “ But  for  these  (spoils)  that  were 
taken  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  they  made  the 
greatest  figure  of  them  all,  that  is,  the  golden  table 
of  the  weight  of  many  talents ; the  candlestick  also 
that  was  made  of  gold.  The  branches  were  in  num- 
ber seven,  and  represented  the  honour  in  which  the 
number  seven  was  held  among  the  Jew’s/’  Upon  the 
east  side  of  the  interior  of  this  arch,  is  represented 
the  Emperor  seated  in  a car,  drawn  by  horses.  A 
female  figure  personifying  Rome  conducts  them,  while 
Victory  is  crowning  the  conqueror  with  laurel. . A 
crowd  of  figures  surround  the  car,  representing  citi- 
zens and  soldiers.  The  two  extremities  of  the  arch 
are  in  a ruined  state,  and  several  other  parts  have 
sustained  injury;  in  its  perfect  condition  the  building 
was  nearly  a square.  It  is  said  that  the  Jews  will 
never  pass  under  this  monument  of  their  final  over- 
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throw,  and  their  antipathy  to  it  is  so  great  that  they  have 
in  secret  often  attempted  to  injure  it,  by  defacing  the 
sculpture.  Is  it  not  a wonderful  evidence,  my  dear 
Father,  of  the  truth  of  God’s  Holy  Word,  that  amidst 
the  fall  of  mighty  nations,  this  people  remain  a dis- 
tinct race,  verifying  by  their  obstinate  rejection  of 
Christianity,  the  exact  words  of  Scripture. 

A little  beyond  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  over  which  we  passed,  stands  a vast  and 
extensive  mass  of  building.  We  had  caught  a glimpse 
of  this  when  at  some  distance,  and  found  upon  a nearer 
approach  that  it  was  the  Coliseum  or  Amphitheatre  of 
Vespasian.  This  immense  edifice  is  considered  to  de- 
rive its  name  either  from  its  size  or  from  an  enor- 
mous statue  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  which  was  placed 
within  it.  It  was  commenced  by  the  tenth  Caesar, 
and  his  son  and  successor  Titus,  carried  on  the  work, 
employing  in  its  erection  the  wretched  Jews,  who 
after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  were  brought  as  captives 
to  Rome.  It  was  opened  in  the  reign  of  the  cruel 
Emperor  Domitian  at  its  dedication,  and  history 
records  that  five  thousand  wrild  beasts  were  destroy- 
ed within  its  arena,  and  gladiatorial  shows  were  exhi- 
bited for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  The  building 
consists  of  four  stories,  and  is  computed  to  be  1642 
feet  in  circumference.  There  wrere  eighty  entrances, 
and  twenty  staircases  j the  seats  and  galleries  are 
supposed  to  have  accommodated  89000  spectators.  In 
extremely  hot  weather,  an  awning  was  extended  over 
the  whole  building,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  de- 
light of  the  Emperor  Caligula  to  prevent  any  person 
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from  going  out  of  the  theatre,  and  then  order  this  shade 
to  be  withdrawn,  so  that  the  audience  were  tormented 
with  the  burning  heat  of  an  Italian  sun.  Within  the 
middle  is  a large  space  called  the  arena,  from  the  sand 
that  was  strewed  over  it  to  absorb  the  blood.  Here 
the  sports  so  delightful  to  a cruel  people  were  exhi- 
bited ; man  was  made  to  fight  with  his  fellow,  or  com- 
pelled to  measure  his  strength  with  the  wild  denizen 
of  the  forest.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Gordian, 
five  hundred  pair  of  Gladiators  in  one  day  fought  within 
these  walls.  These  bloody  shows  continued  till  404, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  zeal  of  an  Eastern 
Monk,  who  devoted  himself  willingly  to  a fearful 
death  that  he  might  make  at  least  the  attempt  to  put 
a stop  to  them.  He  rushed  boldly  into  the  arena  to 
part  the  Gladiators ; the  latter  were  immediately 
ordered  to  kill  the  Monk,  which  they  did,  but  the 
Emperor  Ilonorius,  who  had  before  determined  to 
abolish  these  cruel  pastimes,  took  this  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

During  the  early  persecutions  experienced  by  the 
Christians,  many  of  them  died  as  martyrs  within  this 
edifice.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  St.  Ignatius 
was  here  thrown  to  wild  beasts. 

When  we  consider  the  many  accidents  and  damages 
this  building  has  received,  we  shall  be  surprised  that  it 
is  in  such  a perfect  state  as  we  now  behold  it.  In  409, 
when  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  plundered  Home,  the 
most  valuable  ornaments  were  carried  off,  and  the 
centre  of  the  Coliseum  was  used  as  a market. 

In  later  years,  this  venerable  ruin  has  been  subjected 
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to  even  more  severe  spoiliation  than  it  sustained  from 
those  rude  northern  invaders.  Many  Roman  palaces 
have  been  erected  of  materials  drawn  from  these  walls, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV. 
that  it  was  entirely  rescued  from  further  injury.  Pius 
VII  caused  an  enormous  buttress  of  brick  to  be 
placed  at  the  south  cast  side,  to  preserve  the  walls 
from  crumbling  away,  and  sentinels  are  now  constantly 
stationed  about  the  building,  both  to  protect  it  from 
injury  and  to  act  as  guards  to  the  visitors.  Former- 
ly this  place  was  considered  dangerous,  as  it  was  the 
resort  of  ill  disposed  persons.  A cross  is  now  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  and  upon  it  is  an  inscrip- 
tion to  this  effect — that  those  who  kiss  it  will  thereby 
obtain  an  indulgence  of  two  hundred  days.  Around 
the  boundary  of  the  area  are  placed  stations  for  pil- 
grims. I should  mention  that  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  the  principal  events  which  marked  our  Sa- 
viour’s life  during  the  period  of  his  Passion,  are  painted 
and  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  that  the 
devout  may  stop  and  pray  at  each,  and  are  called 
stations.  When  we  first  visited  the  Coliseum,  a long 
train  of  bare-headed  monks  were  walking  round  to 
these  little  altars,  chaunting  prayers  and  pausing  at 
each  station.  An  inscription  in  one  part  of  the 
Coliseum  states  that  it  is  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship,  “ Having  been  purified  by  the  blood  of  the 
Martyrs  who  suffered  here.”  We  lingered  for  a long 
time  amidst  these  magnificent  ruins ; wild  flowers  now 
growr  in  luxuriance  over  the  crumbling  walls  of  this 
once  crowded  amphitheatre,  and  broken  fragments  of 
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marble  are  all  that  remain  of  its  splendid  decorations. 
I found  amidst  the  mouldering  ruins  a part  of  a beauti- 
fully carved  cornice,  and  many  small  pieces  of  valuable 
marbles  and  other  precious  stones. 

A French  writer  has  remarked  that  the  Coliseum 
represents  Ancient  Rome,  as  Saint  Peter’s  does  Modern 
and  Christianized  Rome.  Its  history  shews  the  differ- 
ent changes  society  has  undergone,  during  nearly 
eighteen  ages.  An  arena  of  Gladiators  under  Titus,  an 
arena  for  Martyrs  under  Diocletian  ; it  became  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a military  post,  a species  of  castle  which 
was  fought  for  by  the  rival  families  of  the  Frangipani 
and  the  Annibaldi.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  was  considered  quite  in  the  light  of  an  im- 
mense quarry,  from  which  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  age,  was  drawn  the  supply  for  the  building 
of  the  Roman  palaces.  One  of  the  Popes  even  pro- 
posed to  turn  it  into  a woollen  manufactory,  and  place 
shops  within  its  arcades. 

After  reascending  our  carriage,  we  passed  through 
the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constantine.  This  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Mount,  and  is  the  best  preserved 
edifice  of  its  kind  in  Rome.  The  sculpture  seen  upon 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  either  from  the  Arch 
or  Forum  of  Trajan. 

In  viewing  these  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur,  it 
is  an  interesting  employment  to  trace  the  age  to  which 
they  severally  belong.  The  Romans  early  adopted  the 
forms  of  Grecian  architecture  ; and  until  the  time  of 
their  Emperors  appear  to  have  exercised  but  little 
originality  of  invention.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus 
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must  be  dated  the  commencement  of  their  splendour.* 
Under  his  government,  the  city  underwent  such  im- 
provement that  it  was  his  boast,  “ He  had  found  it 
built  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.”  But  not  only 
did  the  Emperor  contribute  with  his  own  munificence  to 
the  embellishment  of  the  city,  but  encourttged  by  him, 
private  persons  erected  or  repaired  some  of  the  most 
noble  buildings  we  now  see.  The  Pantheon,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  raised  by  Agrippa,  the  relative 
and  friend  of  Augustus,  and  is  by  no  means  the  only 
building  which  tells  of  the  generous  spirit  of  a private 
individual. 

Forsyth  remarks  that  “ there  are  in  fact,  three  an- 
cient Romes  substantially  distinct ; the  city  which  the 
Gauls  destroyed,  that  which  Nero  burned,  and  that 
which  he  and  his  successors  rebuilt.  The  few  works  of 
the  kings  which  still  remain,  were  built  in  the  Etrus- 
can style,  with  large  uncemented  but  regular  blocks. 
These  remains  consist  only  in  a few  layers  of  peperino 
stone  and  a triple  vault,  which  are  found  in  some  parts 

* “ In  the  beBt  times  of  the  empire  Italy,  but  more  particularly  Rome 
and  some  favourite  spots  in  its  neighbourhood,  presented  a scene  of  such 
magnificence,  as  no  other  age  or  region  has  ever  paralelled.  Within  and 
around  piles  of  buildings  whose  massive  grandeur  seemed  the  product 
of  more  than  human  skill,  there  were  thronged,  besides  many  inferior 
ornaments,  statues,  and  paintings  which  peopled  the  imperial  city  with  the 
legends  of  those  antique  times  whose  poetry  was  religion.  Of  this  unequal- 
led pomp,  the  whole  peninsula  even  at  this  day  abounds  with  fragments. 
Statues  and  pictures  were  removed  from  Greece  in  thousands,  and  when 
the  subjugation  of  that  country  and  its  colonies  was  confirmed,  the  artists 
were  employed  to  work  for  their  new  masters,  while  the  treasures  of  art 
already  accumulated,  seemed  to  have  been  still  unexhausted  by  all  the 
robberies  of  consuls  and  emperors.”— Professor  Spalding. 
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of  the  Tullian  walls,  in  a prison  (if  indeed  the  Mamer- 
tine  be  the  same  as  the  Tullianum)  and  in  a common 
sewer.  Though  insufficient  for  retracing  the  architec- 
tural designs  of  the  first  Romans,  enough  remains  to 
shew  us  their  public  masonry,  and  their  early  ambition, 
which  thus  projected  from  its  very  infancy  an  eternal 
city,  the  capital  of  the  world.” 

The  works  of  the  Commonwealth  were  numerous, 
and  the  aqueducts,  Appian  way,  temples,  and  ruins  of 
other  buildings,  still  exist  to  shew  their  magnitude. 
It  is  impossible  in  some  instances,  to  pronounce  de- 
cidedly whether  the  ruins  found  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  Caesars,  or  to  the  last  ages  of  the  republic  : thus 
there  are  several  small  buildings  which  cannot  be  iden- 
tified. The  Emperors  spent  vast  sums  of  money  on 
some  of  their  edifices,  and  each  endeavoured  to  eclipse 
the  former  in  magnificence  and  grandeur.  Many  of 
the  erections  of  this  period  are  interesting,  from  the 
fact,  that  they  were  built  for  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 
the  people. 

We  have  not  yet  visited  the  Thermae  or  baths,  which 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  ruins,  but 
I hope  soon  to  give  you  an  account  of  them.  It  has 
been  observed,  “ that  it  was  in  works  of  national 
honour  and  benefit,  that  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Em- 
perors affected  to  display  their  magnificence.  The 
golden  palace  of  Nero  excited  a just  indignation ; but 
the  vast  extent  of  ground  which  had  been  usurped  by 
his  selfish  luxury,  was  more  nobly  filled  under  the 
succeeding  reigns,  by  the  Coliseum,  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  the  Claudian  portico,  and  the  temples  dedicated 
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to  the  Goddess  of  Peace  and  to  the  Genius  of  Rome. 
These  monuments  of  architecture,  the  property  of  the 
Roman  people,  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  Grecian  painting  and  sculpture.  All 
the  other  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  were  embellished  by  the  same  liberal 
spirit  of  public  magnificence,  and  were  filled  with 
amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  porticoes,  triumphal 
arches,  baths  and  aqueducts,  all  variously  conducive 
to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
meanest  citizens.”  The  wealth  of  private  individuals 
at  this  time,  is  said  to  have  often  been  enormous. 
Pliny  the  elder,  mentions,  that  many  of  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Romans,  contained  more  gold  than  had 
been  brought  by  Scipio  from  conquered  Carthage. 

But  amidst  this  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  and 
refinements  of  luxury,  these  ancient  Romans  were  des- 
titute of  many  articles  which  we  should  think  essential 
to  a life  of  comfort ; and  it  has  been  remarked  by 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  that  “ the  polite  Augustus  had  neither 
linen  to  wear,  nor  glass  to  his  windows.” 

The  mansions  of  the  citizens  were  in  many  cases 
equal  to  palaces,  for  they  contained  within  their  pre- 
cincts baths,  fountains,  shady  groves,  temples,  and  even 
markets.  * * * * * * * 

The  annual  income  of  some  of  the  wealthy  nobles 
was  very  great,  and  instances  are  recorded  in  which, 
upon  a single  feast,  that  continued  several  days,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
expended.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  these 
immense  riches,  did  we  not  remember  the  w ide  extent 
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of  Roman  dominion,  and  that  the  estates  of  the  citizens 
often  extended  over  the  most  remote  provinces.  Thus 
Seneca  remarks,  “ that  the  rivers  which  had  divided 
hostile  nations,  now  flowed  through  the  lands  of  private 
citizens.”  ******  * 

We  have  paid  frequent  visits  to  St.  Peter’s  since  I 
last  wrote,  and  are  nevertired  of  wandering  through  this 
spacious  temple.  The  other  evening,  entering  while 
Vespers  were  performing  in  the  chapel  of  the  choir, 
l was  interested  in  observing  the  conduct  and  costume 
of  the  different  ecclesiastics.  The  Cardinals  had 
purple  dresses  and  large  ermine  capes,  the  Bishops 
were  attired,  some  in  purple  robes  with  squirrel 
tippets,  while  the  inferior  grades  had  only  the  purple 
or  black  robe,  without  any  accompaniment.  The  music 
and  singing  were  very  fine,  the  voices  of  the  perform- 
ers blending  in  complete  unison.  After  a burst 
of  perfect  harmony,  one  solitary  voice  was  heard, 
warbling  like  some  lovely  bird,  till  its  song  being 
ended,  the  full  chorus  of  united  voices  again  swelled 
through  the  church  : but  however  much  the  perfection 
of  sound  may  delight  the  ear,  the  Christian  will  be 
deeply  pained  to  know,  that  in  this  service  the  heart 
has  but  little  share.  We  could  not  but  notice  the  evident 
nonchalance  of  the  different  personages  who  formed 
the  assembly  before  us.  The  prelates  whispered,  ex- 
changed snuff  boxes,  and  when  a slight  mistake  was 
made  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the  ceremonies,  a smile 
was  visible  on  the  lips  of  all  around.  While  observing 
the  proud  array  of  worship  before  me,  I was  led 
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to  contrast  it  with  the  heartfelt  devotion  described  in 
the  exquisite  poem  of  our  immortal  Scottish  Bard. 

“ They  chant  their  artless  notes,  in  simple  guise, 

They  time  their  hearts,  hy  far  the  noblest  aim. 

Perhaps  Dundee’s  wild  warbling  measures  rise 
Or  plaintive  Martyr’s,  worthy  of  the  name, 

Or  noble  Elgin  beats  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia’s  holy  lays. 

Compared  with  these  Italian  trills  are  tame, 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise, 

Nae  union  hae  they  wi’  our  Creator’s  praise. 

“ Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven’s  Eternal  King 
The  priest,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays, 

Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing, 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  on  future  days. 

There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays ; 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear 
Together  hymning  their  Creator’s  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere." 

How  much  and  how  deeply  should  the  members  of 
this  erring  church  be  pitied  ; and  surely  some  indul- 
gence may  be  shewn  towards  those  who  are  taught  to 
consider  the  exact  fulfilment  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
of  more  importance  than  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
performed. 

While  we  were  in  St.  Peter’s,  several  peasants  came 
to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle,  to  pay  their  adoration ; 
after  they  had  with  much  reverence  kissed  the  foot  of 
his  image,  they  came  to  the  gilt  railing  which  sur- 
rounds his  tomb,  and  kneeling,  went  through  their 
Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias.  It  was  an  interesting 
though  painful  sight  to  see  the  hardy  mountaineers, 
many  of  them  with  their  sheep  skin  clothing,  bowing 
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down  at  a short  distance  from  the  image,  and  praying 
with  much  fervour  before  they  approached  the  foot  to 
kiss  it.  Our  Greek  friend  always  goes  through  this 
ceremony,  and  observed  to  me  that  she  had  a great 
reverence  for  St.  Peter  and  this  image.  This  is 
Madame  A — ’s  first  visit  to  Rome  and  she  is  full  of 
enthusiasism  about  “ Le  Saint  Pere  ” and  all  connec- 
ted with  the  offices  of  his  Church.  I accompanied  her 
the  other  day  to  the  Sixtine  Chapel  where  the  Pope 
was  to  perform  Mass.  We  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
till  we  had  exchanged  our  bonnets  for  black  vails. 
Fortunately  we  obtained  good  places  and  had  not 
been  long  seated  before  the  Pope  entered  at  a side 
door,  followed  by  a long  train  of  Cardinals,  Arch- 
bishops and  Prelates.  He  seated  himself  upon  a 
throne,  after  which  the  Cardinals  approached  and 
kissed  his  hand.  The  lower  Ecclesiastics  kissed  his 
foot,  or  rather  the  cross  embroidered  upon  his  shoe, 
and  when  the  ceremony  was  completed.  High  Mass 
began.  A large  book  was  brought  to  the  Pope,  from 
which  he  read,  white  tapers  were  held  beside  him  by 
the  Archbishop  C — . The  singing  was  very  fine,  and 
alternated  with  the  chanting.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  describe  the  numerous  changes  of  Mitre  and 
dress  which  the  poor  old  Pope  had  to  undergo.  I 
thought  he  looked  exceedingly  fatigued.  He  is  a 
venerable  looking  person,  with  white  hair,  and  a truly 
Italian  countenance.  When  any  part  of  his  dress 
required  arranging,  the  Cardinals  and  Prelates  occu- 
pied themselves  about  his  toilette  with  the  same  care 
a nurse  would  manifest  towards  a child : and  folded 
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his  robes  around  him  in  a most  undignified  manner. 
The  dresses  of  the  guards  and  officers  are  extremely 
gorgeous,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  contrived 
by  Michael  Angelo,  a proof  that  that  great  man  un- 
derstood well  the  smallest  minutiae  belonging  to  the 
trappings  of  pageantry.  The  walls  of  the  Sixtine 
chapel  are  however,  a much  greater  monument  of  his 
genius.  This  building  was  erected  by  Sixtus  IV, 
and  it  was  by  the  desire  of  a succeeding  Pontiff  (Julius 
II,)  that  the  work  of  decorating  the  interior  was 
committed  to  this  celebrated  sculptor.  It  is  said  that 
several  skilful  Florentine  artists  were  at  first  employed 
under  his  direction,  executing  his  own  designs,  but  he 
considered  his  ideas  became  enfeebled  when  embodied 
by  another  person,  and  one  day  in  an  angry  mood,  he 
effaced  all  that  had  been  already  sketched,  and  closing 
the  doors,  declared  no  one  should  enter  until  he  had 
himself  completed  the  undertaking.  The  subjects 
Michael  Angelo  selected  were  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  so  numerous  are  the  figures,  and  wonderful  is  the 
talent  displayed  in  the  series,  that  it  has  been  admired 
and  copied  by  all  succeeding  ages.  Twenty-two 
months  after  the  work  was  begun,  the  ceiling  was 
uncovered  to  public  view.  Nearly  thirty  years  after 
these  splendid  frescoes  were  completed,  the  Pope 
Paul  III,  applied  to  Michael  Angelo  to  execute  a 
painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  upon  the  wall  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  The  great  artist 
would  gladly  have  excused  himself,  but  so  anxious 
was  the  Pontiff  to  secure  his  services,  that  he 
went  in  person,  to  the  house  of  Buonnaroti  attended 
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by  ten  Cardinals,  to  solicit  him  to  comply  with  bis 
wishes.  Michael  Angelo  at  last  did  so,  and  was 
engaged  upon  the  painting  and  cartoons  for  nearly  nine 
years.  The  design  appears  to  have  been  entirely  his 
own,*  from  an  interesting  letter  which  is  extant  written 
by  the  painter  to  his  friend  Pietro  Aretino,  an  Italian 
poet.  The  answer  of  the  poet  exhibits  much  sublimity 
of  conception,  After  describing  the  manner  in  which 
he  supposes  his  friend  would  depict  the  awful  scene,  he 
concludes : “ The  thought  which  represents  to  me  the 
destruction  of  the  last  day,  says  to  me, — If  we  tremble 
and  are  afraid  in  contemplating  the  work  of  Buonna- 
roti,  bow  shall  we  tremble  and  be  afraid,  when  we 
shall  behold  ourselves  judged  by  Him  who  ought  to 
judge  us.”  ******* 

* In  the  centre  ot  this  vast  composition,  M.  Angelo  has  placed  the 
figure  of  the  Messiah  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, “ Depart  from  me,  ye  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire,'”  and  by  his 
side  the  Virgin  Mary ; around  them  on  each  side  the  apostles,  the  pa- 
triarchs, the  prophets,  and  a company  of  saints  and  martyrs ; above 
these,  are  groups  of  Angels  bearing  the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
other  instruments  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord  ; and  farther  down  another 
group  of  Angels,  holding  the  book  of  life,  and  sounding  the  awful  trum- 
pets which  call  up  the  dead  to  judgment  below  ; on  one  side,  the  resur- 
rection and  ascent  of  the  blessed  ; and  on  the  other,  demons  drag  down 
the  condemned  to  everlasting  fire.  The  number  of  figures  is  at  least  two 
hundred.  Those  who  wish  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the  composition  and 
arrangement,  should  consult  the  engravings  ; several  of  different  sizes  and 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  arc  in  the  British  Museum.” — Mrs.  Jameson, 
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Rome,  December. 


In  company  with  our  friend  Mr.  B — , we  paid  a visit 
the  other  day  to  the  Vatican,  but  dear  W — in  vain 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  long  ranges  of  stairs  which 
conduct  to  the  Museum,  and  therefore  rested  in  St. 
Peter’s,  while  I visited  the  wonders  of  the  Pope’s 
palace.  I cannot  attempt  to  describe  all  I saw,  as 
it  would  be  impossible,  and  must  therefore  be  contented 
to  give  you  only  a general  idea  of  the  treasures  con- 
tained in  this  wonderful  collection.  We  first  ascended 
the  Scala  Regia  or  great  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which 
stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Constantine.  At  the 
summit  is  the  Sala  Regia  which  is  a kind  of  entrance 
hall  to  the  chapels,  and  other  parts  of  the  Vatican. 
Paintings  by  celebrated  masters  adorn  its  walls.  On 
one  side  is  the  Sixtine  chapel,  of  which  I gave  you 
some  account  in  my  last  letter,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
this  is  the  Pauline  chapel.  We  first  proceeded 
through  an  open  gallery  which  is  called  the  Loggie 
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di  Raffaello.  This  consists  of  three  stories,  one  above 
another,  which  are  carried  round  the  sides  of  an  open 
court,  and  are  ornamented  with  Arabesques  and  frescoes 
exhibiting  Scripture  Histories  which  were  executed 
by  Raphael  and  his  scholars.  This  great  painter  is 
said  to  have  borrowed  some  of  the  designs  for  the 
Arabesques,  from  the  Baths  of  Titus  which  were  dis- 
covered in  his  time.  We  were  now  ushered  into  a 
series  of  rooms,  most  of  which  were  painted  in  fresco  by 
that  celebrated  master,  and  contain  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  works  he  has  left.  These  valuable  remains 
have  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the 
encroachments  of  time.  It  is  related  that  Sebastian 
del  Piombo  was  employed  to  restore  the  heads  that 
were  injured,  and  after  having  performed  this,  going 
in  company  with  the  great  Titian  through  these 
apartments,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  that  eminent 
painter  exclaim,  “ Whose  ignorant  and  presuming 
hand  has  dared  to  injure  heads  like  these  ? ” 

The  Stanze  di  Raffaello  are  four  in  number,  and  are 
called  the  Sala  di  Constantino,  the  Sala  D’Eleodoro, 
the  Sala  dela  Scola  di  Athene,  and  the  Sala  dell 
Incendio.  When  commanded  by  the  Pope  Julius  II, 
to  prepare  designs  for  this  great  work,  Raphael  speed- 
ily laid  before  him  a plan,  “ which  shews  that  the 
grasp  and  cultivation  of  his  mind  equalled  his  powers 
as  a painter.”  Although  but  twenty  five  at  this  period, 
this  artist  had  already  won  immortal  fame  by  bis 
paintings,  and  was  celebrated  throughout  all  Italy. 
The  Pope  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  plan  for 
the  embellishment  of  his  palace,  and  would  hear  no 
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excuse  from  those  whom  he  wished  should  assist  in  his 
undertakings.  Before  the  rooms  were  finished,  Julius 
died,  but  the  arts  found  as  ardent  a patron  in  Leo  X, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  Raphael  soon  became  one  of 
that  Pope’s  greatest  favourites.  The  character  of  the 
painter  presents  some  most  amiable  features.  He  was 
so  beloved  by  his  friends  and  pupils  that  he  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  an  admiring  circle,  who  took 
every  opportunity  of  expressing  the  high  estimation 
in  which  his  wonderful  talents  were  held ; and  it  is 
mentioned  by  his  biographer  as  a striking  proof  of 
his  amiable  temper  and  disposition,  that  his  school 
presented  a pleasing  scene  of  concord  and  peace,  never 
being  disturbed  by  the  hatreds  and  animosities  which 
too  often  agitate  similar  societies  in  Italy. 

The  rooms  adjoining  the  Stanze,  contain  the  tapes- 
tries for  which  Raphael  painted  the  cartoons  now  in 
Hampton  Court.  These  were  executed  for  Leo  X at 
Arras  in  Flanders.  The  original  Cartoons  remained 
in  that  country  till  they  were  purchased  for  Charles 
I.  by  Rubens.  They  were  afterwards  placed  by 
William  III.  in  the  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  but  of 
the  original  number,  only  seven  are  npw  known  to  be 
in  existence.  Two  sets  of  tapestries  were  executed 
from  these  designs,  one  of  which  was  hung  up  in  the 
Vatican.  From  this  place  they  were  twice  carried  off. 
The  first  time  by  the  Spanish  army  in  1527,  and  the 
second  by  the  French  in  1798.  They  were  discovered 
afterwards  in  the  possession  of  a Jew  at  Paris,  or  Leg- 
horn, who  had  already  destroyed  two  by  fire,  for  the 
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sake  of  the  precious  metal  contained  in  them.*  The 
remainder  were  purchased  by  Pius  VII,  and  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican.  Leo  X sent  the  other 
set  as  a present  to  our  Henry  VIII,  who  had  them 
hung  up  in  the  banqueting  hall  at  Whitehall.  Other 
vicissitudes  still  awaited  these  tapestries  ; for  when 
Charles  the  First  was  beheaded,  they  were  sold  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador ; but  some  of  them  have  again 
found  their  way  into  England,  and  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  a private  person.  The  cost  of  these  expen- 
sive hangings  is  said  to  have  been  60,000  or  70,000 
golden  crowns. 

Before  Raphael  died,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  tapestries  suspended  in  the  places  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  of  hearing  the  universal  admir- 
ation which  was  bestowed  upon  them. 

We  now  passed  through  a long  room,  painted  in 
fresco  upon  each  side,  with  ancient  maps  of  Rome 
and  her  states.  The  apartments  adjoining  contain 
the  Museum.  The  entrance  to  this  is  by  a gallery, 
in  which  is  a vast  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions,  let  into  the  walls.  Some  relate  to  the 
early  Christians  and  are  deeply  interesting,  f In  the 

* The  interior  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  had  been  ornamented  round  the 
lower  walls  with  paintings  in  imitation  of  tapestries.  Leo  X resolved  to 
substitute  real  draperies  of  the  most  costly  material,  and  Raphael  was  to 
furnish  the  subjects  and  drawings,  which  were  to  be  copied  in  the  looms 
of  Flanders,  and  worked  in  a mixture  of  wool,  silk,  and  gold.  Thus 
originated  the  famous  Cartoons  of  Raphael.” — Mrs.  Jameson. 

+ Many  of  these  were  taken  from  the  Cataeombs  of  Rome,  which 
contain  numerous  memorials  of  the  early  Christians.  “ The  inscriptions, 
chiefly  in  Latin,  (often  misspelt  or  ungrammatical,  and  occasionally 
written  in  Greek  characters,)  are  generally  simple,  and  in  some  cases  ex- 
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first  apartment  of  the  Museum  is  the  celebrated  Torso 
di  Belvidere,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  great  masters 
of  sculpture.  This  piece  of  statuary  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Emperors,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  though  in  such 
a delapidated  condition  as  only  to  present  an  imper- 
fect trunk  to  the  spectator. 

I must  name  but  a few  of  the  principal  statues  I 
beheld,  as  the  mere  recapitulation  of  all  the  bas-reliefs, 
statues,  pillars,  and  baths  of  granite  and  porphyry  would 
fill  a volume  : In  one  small  cabinet  were  three  statues 
considered  as  amongst  the  best  wrought  by  Canova. 
These  are  the  Perseus,  and  the  Wrestlers.  These  sta- 
tues were  placed  here  instead  of  those  carried  off  by 
the  French  to  Paris,  and  have  not  been  removed  since 
the  ancient  sculptures  were  returned.  One  saloon  is 
occupied  by  the  splendid  group  of  the  Laocoon.  This 
represents  a scene  from  the  Trojan  war,  as  described  by 
Virgil,  and  displays,  with  extraordinary  power,  the 
agony  of  a desperate  struggle  between  the  mind  and 
suffering. 

Laocoon  was  the  high  priest  of  Apollo,  and  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba.  In  consequence  of  his  resistance 
to  the  entrance  of  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy,  he  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  anger  of  the  gods.  This 
group  was  discovered  during  the  time  of  Julius  II, 
behind  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  allowed  to  have  been 

tremely  affecting.  A parent  briefly  names  the  age  of  his  beloved  child, 
or  a husband  that  of  his  wife,  and  the  years  of  their  wedded  life ; or 
the  epitaph  adds  a prayer  that  the  dead  may  rest  in  peace,  annexing  some 
rudely  carved  emblem  of  the  believer’s  hope  and  immortality.” — Spalding. 
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executed  for  that  Emperor,  by  three  Rhodian  sculptors, 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.  Pliny  has 
mentioned  the  Laocoon  as  in  his  judgment  far  sur- 
passing every  other  effort  of  the  chisel.  For  a long 
time,  the  superior  excellence  of  this  group  caused  it  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  best  age  of  Grecian 
Sculpture  before  the  death  of  Alexander : but  it  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  designed  in 
the  time  of  Titus.  The  observation  has  often  been 
made,  that  the  figures  of  the  sons  are  too  much  formed 
for  representations  of  children ; and  this  idea  would, 
I think,  occur  to  every  attentive  observer.  * 

Another  of  the  most  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity 
is  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  which  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Nero.  This  was  found  at  Antium,  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  amidst  the  ruins  of  this  Empe- 


* The  description  of  the  poet  will  enable  my  younger  readers  to  realize 
this  group  better  than  anything  I could  add  : — 

“ Laocoon,  Neptune’s  priest  by  lot  that  year, 

With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrificed  a steer ; 

When  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spied 
Two  serpents  rank’d  abreast  the  seas  divide, 

And  smoothly  sweep  along  the  swelling  tide. 
******* 

We  fled  amazed  ; their  destined  way  they  take, 

And  to  Laocoon  and  his  children  make  ; 

And  first  around  the  tender  boys  they  wind. 

Then  with  their  sharpen'd  fangs  their  limbs  and  bodies  grind. 
The  wretched  lather,  running  to  their  aid 
With  pious  haste,  but  vain,  they  next  invade ; 

Twice  round  his  waist  their  winding  columns  roll’d  ; 

And  twice  around  his  gasping  throat  they  fold. 

The  Priest,  thus  doubly  chok’d,  their  crests  divide, 

And  towering  o'er  his  head  in  triumph  ride.” 

Dryderis  Translation. 
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ror^s  favourite  villa.  The  statue  is  above  the  common 
size  of  man,  and  represents  Apollo  at  the  instant  when 
he  has  discharged  the  arrow  to  destroy  Python.  He 
is  stepping  forward  with  his  left  arm  outstretched,  and 
his  head  turned  the  same  way.  It  has  been  remarked 
of  this  statue,  that  “it  exhibits  all  the  masculine 
beauty,  grace  and  dignity  we  may  suppose  Adam  to 
have  possessed  before  the  fall.”  * 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  I found  myself  obliged 
to  leave  these  cabinets  which  enclose  gems  of  so  much 
value,  and  proceed  through  the  remaining  galleries  and 
rooms.  Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  magnificent, 
being  decorated  with  cupolas,  columns  and  marble 
floors.  You  may  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  buildings  enclosed  in  the  Vatican,  when  I tell  you 
that  in  dimensions,  it  exceeds  the  Louvre  and  Tuile- 
ries  united.  The  library  alone  occupies  a large  num- 
ber of  apartments,  and  contains  vast  treasures  of 
ancient  learning ; but  I had  not  at  this  time  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  it.  We  passed  through  the  Sala 
degli  Animali,  which  contains  a most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  animals,  sculptured  in  every  kind  of  precious 
marble,  and  beautifully  executed.  After  wandering 
through  these  and  other  apartments,  we  ascended  by 
a white  marble  staircase  to  some  rooms  above.  Here 

* “ The  whole  is  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  both  in  attitude  and 
proportion,  the  graceful  majesty  of  the  statue  is  unsurpassed.  The  effect 
is  completed  by  the  countenance,  where,  on  the  perfection  of  youthful 
godlike  beauty,  there  dwells  the  consciousness  of  triumphant  power. 
The  excitement  of  anger  has  just  passed  from  the  eyes,  but  has  left  the 
trace  of  scorn  curling  the  lips,  gently  inflating  the  nostrils,  and  derating 
the  head  and  bust,  and  the  whole  glorious  figure." — Spalding. 
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are  exhibited  more  treasures  of  art.  One  small 
room  contains  an  ancient  chariot  in  white  marble.  It 
is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  is  the  more  valuable  as 
being  almost  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  which  has 
been  discovered. 

We  now  entered  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
Paintings.  The  collection  is  not  large,  but  con- 
sists of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  extant. 
Among  these  ranks  highest  the  last  work  of  the 
immortal  Raphael,  viz.,  the  Transfiguration  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  painter 
has  here  introduced  two  distinct  events.  These 
are  both  mentioned  in  the  17th  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  occurred  at 
the  same  time.  The  words  of  the  holy  apostle  are, 
“ Jesus  took  Peter  and  James  and  John  his  brother, 
to  a high  mountain , and  there  was  transfigured  before, 
them,  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  rai- 
ment was  white  as  the  light.  And  behold,  there 
appeared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elias  talking  with 
him."  The  sacred  historian,  after  relating  the  desceift 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  from  the  mountain, 
continues. — “ And  when  they  were  come  to  the  multi- 
tude, there  came  to  him  a certain  man,  kneeling  down 
to  him  and  saying,  ‘ Lord  have  mercy  on  my  son,  fur 
he  is  lunatic,  and  sore  vexed ; for  ofttimes  he  falleth 
into  the fire,  and  oft  into  the  water.  And  I brought 
him  to  thy  disciples , but  they  could  not  cure  him." 
The  double  action  of  this  painting  has  been  severely 
censured  by  some  critics,  but  is  defended  by  equally 
good  judges.  The  lower  part  contains  a crowd  of 
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figures,  and  is  full  of  passion,  energy,  and  action.  In 
the  centre  is  the  demoniac  boy,  convulsed  and  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  his  father.  Two  women  kneeling 
implore  assistance,  others  are  seen  crying  aloud  and 
stretching  out  their  arms  for  aid.  In  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  we  see  exhibited,  in  various  shades  of  expressive 
astonishment,  horror,  sympathy,  and  profound  thought. 
One  among  them,  with  a benign  and  youthful  counte- 
nance, looks  compassionately  on  the  father,  plainly 
intimating  that  he  can  give  no  help.  The  upper  part 
of  the  picture  represents  Mount  Tabor:  the  three 
apostles  lie  prostrate,  dazzled  on  the  earth ; above 
them  transfigured  in  glory,  floats  the  divine  form  of 
the  Saviour,  with  Moses  and  Elias  on  either  side. 
“ The  twofold  action  contained  in  this  picture,  to  which 
shallow  critics  have  taken  exception,  is  explained  his- 
torically and  satisfactorily,  merely  by  the  fact  that  the 
incident  of  the  possessed  boy  occurred  in  the  absence  of 
Christ,  but  it  explains  itself  in  a still  higher  sense, 
when  we  consider  the  deeper  universal  meaning  of  the 
jficture.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  even  necessary  to 
consult  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  particular  incidents.  The  lower  portion 
represents  the  calamities  and  miseries  of  human  life, 
the  rule  of  demoniac  power,  the  weakness  even  of  the 
faithful  when  unassisted,  and  directs  them  to  look  on 
high  for  aid  and  strength  in  adversity.  Above,  in  the 
brightness  of  divine  bliss,  undisturbed  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  lower  world,  we  behold  the  source  of  our  conso- 
lation and  of  our  redemption  from  evil.”  * 

* Mrs.  Jameson. 
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The  great  painter  did  not  live  to  complete  this 
noble  work,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  that  could  render 
life  desirable,  was  seized  with  a fever  and  died  after 
a short  illness.  His  body  was  laid  in  state,  and  the 
Transfiguration  was  suspended  above  it.* 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  hangs  another 
beautiful  painting.  “The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Domenichino.”  This  represents  the  last  moments  of 
the  saint,  who  is  receiving  the  consecrated  host  from  a 
priest.  The  countenances  of  the  attendants  are  expressive 
of  great  reverence  and  feeling,  while  a celestial  light 
beams  in  that  of  St.  Jerome. 

* “ During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  while  engaged  in  painting  the 
Transfiguration,  Raphael’s  active  mind  was  employed  on  many  other 
things.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope,  to  superintend  the  building 
of  St.  Peter’s,  and  he  prepared  the  architectural  plans  for  that  vast 
undertaking.  He  was  most  active  and  zealous  in  carrying  out  the  Pope’s 
project,  in  disinterring  and  preserving  the  remains  of  art,  which  lay 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  A letter  is  yet  extant  ad- 
dressed by  Raphael  to  Leo  X,  in  which  he  lays  down  a systematic, 
well  considered  plan,  for  excavating  by  degrees,  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
city  ; and  a writer  of  that  time  has  left  a Latin  epigram  to  this  purpose, 
that  Raphael  had  sought  and  found  in  Rome,  “ another  Rome."  “To 
seek  it,”  adds  the  poet,  “ was  worthy  of  a great  man ; to  reveal  it  wor- 
thy of  a God.”  He  also  made  several  drawings  of  models  for  sculpture, 
particularly  for  a statue  of  Jonah,  now  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Popolo,  nor  was  this  all.  With  a princely  magnificence,  he  had  sent 
artists  at  his  own  cost,  to  various  parts  of  Italy  and  into  Greece,  to  make 
drawings  from  those  remains  of  antiquity,  which  his  numerous  and  im- 
portant avocations  prevented  him  from  visiting  himself.  He  was  in  close 
intimacy  and  correspondence  with  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  his 
time,  interested  himself  in  all  that  was  going  forward,  mingled  in 
society,  lived  in  splendour,  and  was  always  ready  to  assist  generously 
his  own  family,  and  the  pupils  who  had  gathered  round  him.  The  Car- 
dinal Bibbiana  offered  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  with  a dowry  of  three 
thousand  gold  crowns ; but  the  early  death  of  Maria  di  Bibbiani  pre- 
vented this  union,  for  which  it  appears  that  Raphael  himself  had  no  great 
inclination.” — Mrt.  Jameson. 
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The  Madonna  of  Foligno  is  another  of  Raphael’s 
finest  pictures,  and  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Sa- 
viour are  peculiarly  beautiful.  In  most  of  this  artist’s 
oil  paintings  of  sacred  subjects,  the  principal,  or  one 
of  the  principal  figures,  is  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
There  are  existing  in  various  collections,  no  less  than 
sixteen  or  eighteen  originals  of  this  kind.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  a likeness  pervades  them  all,  and  the  same 
purity  of  expression  is  visible  amidst  much  variety  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  group. 

I have  seen  it  observed  that  though  there  are  but  fifty 
pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  three  or  four  of 
them  are  so  valuable  as  to  render  it  the  first  collection 
in  the  world.  Beside  the  paintings  I have  enume- 
rated, the  Madonna  and  Saints  by  Titian,  the  Magda- 
lene of  Guercino  and  several  others,  occupy  the  very 
first  rank  as  works  of  art.*  I should  have  mentioned 


* The  Madonna  of  Foligno  was  commissioned  about  1512,  by  the 
ecclesiastic  Sigismondo  Conti,  (whose  portrait  appears  in  the  picture. ) Pro- 
fessor Spalding  has  given  a line  though  overwrought  description  of  this,  and 
the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  which  I have  mentioned  in  a former  letter 
as  being  at  Florence.  “ In  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  the  Virgin 
is  upon  earth,  in  her  house  and  chamber,  with  the  infant  Christ  and 
Baptist.  She  is  the  Mater  Dolerosa,  the  arrows  have  entered  into  her  soul. 
Over  the  whole  composition,  which  is  a simple  group  of  half  figures,  calm- 
ness dwells;  but  through  it  there  breaks  a chastened  meditative  sorrow. 
That  sad  feeling  speaks  from  the  holy  mother’s  eyes,  so  deep,  so  mys- 
terious, so  magical ; it  speaks  from  the  lovely  head,  so  caressingly  de- 
clining, it  speaks  from  the  embrace  with  which  she  folds  her  infant  to 
her  breast.  The  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  instinct  with  the  same  senti- 
ment which  other  artists  have  indicated  accessorily,  by  painting  the 
child  asleep  and  dreaming  upon  his  cross.  It  is  not  grief  or  fear  that 
dwells  in  those  dove-like  eyes,  but  an  absorbed  reflectiveness ; he  is 
heedless  of  the  caress  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  speechless  adoration 
with  which  the  infant  John  gazes  up  at  him,  clasping  his  hands  over 
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before,  that  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  in  which  all  these 
treasures  are  assembled,  adjoins  Saint  Peter’s,  and  is 
the  principal  residence  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The 
vast  and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  which  compose 
the  Vatican  were  erected  at  various  periods,  and  the 
architecture  is  greatly  wanting  in  regularity.  The 
palace  is  situated  upon  higher  ground  than  St.  Peter’s, 
and  injures  in  a considerable  degree  the  view  of  that 
magnificient  edifice.  I have  before  mentioned  the 
extent  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of 
the  apartments  amounts  at  a low  computation  to  4,432  : 
but  some  writers  assert  that  there  are  as  many  as 
11,246 — while  others  give  even  a greater  number. 

After  taking  a cursory  view  of  all  contained  in 
the  Palace,  we  returned  to  St.  Peter’s.  Here  we  dis- 
cover fresh  beauties  in  every  visit,  and  I am  never 
tired  of  lingering  in  the  chapels  and  gazing  at  the  splen- 
did decorations  bestowed  upon  them.  The  atmosphere 
also  possesses  something  quite  different  from  any- 
thing we  ever  before  breathed ; W — says  it  appears 


the  cross  of  reeds.  The  Madonna  of  Foligno  is  the  Virgin  of  Inter- 
cession. The  scene  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  has  a landscape  and 
distant  church  ; while  in  the  foreground,  the  Preacher  of  the  wilderness, 
clad  in  his  camel  skin,  looks  out  upon  us  with  calm  assurance,  and  points 
to  the  vision  which  hovers  overhead  ; an  angel  child  with  upturned  face, 
is  full  of  placid  pleasure ; Saint  Jerome  presents  the  aged  priest  who 
gave  the  picture  to  the  church  ; and  opposite  to  these  two,  kneels  St. 
Francis,  whose  pale  features,  as  he  gazes  up  into  heaven,  kindle  with  a 
faith  and  hope  and  affection,  that  are  among  the  divinest  images  ever 
given  to  art  by  passion  and  imagination.  In  the  sky  above,  sits  the 
glorified  Virgin  with  the  child.  Both  bend  down  to  their  worshippers ; 
and  in  the  beautiful  countenances  of  both,  we  trace  the  pitying  sympathy 
of  their  earthly  nature,  the  majestic  meekness  of  their  celestial  exal- 
tation.” 
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to  give  him  new  life  ; and  when  unable  from  weakness 
to  visit  any  other  place,  he  finds  it  always  a pleasing 
change  to  drive  to  this  Church. 

In  one  of  our  rides  during  the  last  week,  we  passed 
the  Capitoline  hill,  and  with  some  difficulty  dear  W — 
ascended  the  long  range  of  steps  which  leads  to  its 
summit.  The  view  from  this  place  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  around  Rome,  and  we  endeavoured,  though 
in  vain,  to  trace  from  its  height  the  seven  hills  on 
which  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world  was  situated  ; 
for  so  much  is  the  face  of  the  city  changed  since 
that  time,  that  it  is  now  become  a most  difficult  mat- 
ter to  recognize  them.  A correct  general  idea  may 
however  be  obtained,  and  thus  it  has  been  remarked 
that  each  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
has  left  its  remains  on  one  or  other  of  these  hills. 
Rome  under  the  kings  extended  itself  over  the  Aven- 
tine  Mount ; Republican  Rome  occupied  the  Capitol ; 
that  of  the  Emperors  stretched  across  Palatine, 
and  Christian  Rome,  solitary  and  fallen,  reigns  over 
the  Vatican  Mount.  Perhaps  no  where,  throughout  this 
vast  city,  shall  we  find  a spot  possessing  more  claims  to 
our  interest  than  the  Capitoline  hill.  Within  its  com- 
pass the  first  edifices  erected  by  Romulus  were  situated, 
and  as  the  newly  founded  city  increased,  so  this  was 
one  of  the  sites  most  intimately  connected  with  its  pro- 
gressive history.  When  the  Gauls  approached  Rome, 
it  was  here  that  the  soldiery  and  senate  assembled  for 
protection.  It  has  been  observed  that,  “ In  the  pages 
of  the  Roman  historians  and  poets,  the  Capitoline 
Mount  is  always  mentioned  as  something  sacred  and 
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eternal.  Horace,  in  the  height  of  a poet's  ambition, 
does  not  venture  to  propose  to  himself  a longer  date  of 
fame  than  while  the  Capitol  is  devoted  to  its  sacred  cere- 
monies, nor  has  Virgil  dared  to  indulge  a fonder  hope. 
To  an  Englishman,  it  is  not  amongst  the  least  interesting 
of  the  associations  with  which  the  Capitol  is  invested, 
that  it  was  the  scene  of  Gibbon’s  meditations,  when  he 
conceived  the  vast  design  of  becoming  the  historian  of 
the  ruins  around  him.  “It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1764,  as  I sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  whilst  the  barefooted  friars  were  singing 
vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  (now  a church)  that 
the  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  city  first  started  to  my  head.” 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  in  ancient 
Rome  was  situated  on  this  hill ; Tarquinius  Priscus 
laid  the  foundation  of  it,  and  his  nephew,  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  carried  on  the  work.  The  riches  with  which 
the  temple  was  endowed  are  described  by  Livy  and 
Pliny;  these  historians  tell  us  of  the  gilded  roof, 
golden  chariot,  vessels  of  silver,  and  the  marble 
columns  brought  from  Athens,  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  for  this  building,  which  was  con- 
secrated to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  After  being  several 
times  consumed  by  fire  and  demolished  by  other  means, 
new  edifices  having  been  successively  raised  by  the 
Romans,*  the  last  and  most  magnificent  was  erected 

* Vespasian  rebuilt  this  temple,  which  was  burnt  just  about  the  time 
of  his  death.  Tacitus  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies 
used  at  its  consecration.  “ Upon  the  21st  of  June,  being  a very  clear 
day,  the  whole  plot  of  ground  designed  for  the  temple,  was  hound  with 
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by  Domitian.  So  much  gold  was  employed  by  this 
Emperor  in  the  work,  that  Plutarch  has  remarked  that 
he  was  like  Midas,  ambitious  to  make  every  thing 
into  gold. 

In  the  present  day  few  remains  of  antiquity  exist 
upon  the  Capitol ine  hill.  The  buildings  that  occupy 
the  site  of  the  former  magnificent  ones,  were  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo.  They  form  a small  square,  the 
ascent  leading  through  the  balustrade  which  occupies 
one  side.  In  front  is  the  Palazzo  Senatorio,  or  Sena- 
torial Palace.  On  the  right  side  is  the  Palazzo  de’  Con- 
servator! or  Palace  of  Conservators,  and  on  the  left  is 
the  Museo  Capitolino  or  Capitoline  Museum.  Before 
entering  the  latter  we  walked  round  the  bounds  of  the 
mount,  and  were  led  by  a person  who  offered  himself  as 
our  guide,  into  a garden,  which  enclosed  the  pre- 
cipitous side,  called  the  Tarpian.  In  the  present 

fillets  and  garlands.  Such  of  the  soldiers  as  had  lucky  names,  entered 
first  with  boughs  in  their  hands,  taken  from  those  trees,  which  the  gods 
more  especially  delighted  in.  Next  came  the  Vestal  Virgins,  with  boys 
and  girls,  whose  lathers  and  mothers  were  living,  and  sprinkled  the 
place  with  brook  water,  river  water,  and  spring  water.  Then  Helvidius 
Priscus  the  Praetor,  (Plautus  ^Elian,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  going 
before  him,)  after  he  had  performed  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  a swine,  a 
sheep,  and  a bullock,  for  the  purgation  of  the  floor,  and  laid  the  entrails 
upon  a green  turf,  humbly  besought  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the 
other  deities,  protectors  of  the  empire,  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
prosper  their  present  undertaking,  and  accomplish,  by  their  divine  assis- 
tance, what  human  piety  had  thus  begun.  Having  concluded  this  prayer, 
he  put  his  hand  to  the  fillets,  to  which  the  ropes,  with  a great  stone 
fastened  to  them,  had  been  tied  for  this  occasion ; when  immediately  the 
whole  company  of  priests,  senators,  and  knights,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  common  people,  laying  hold  together  on  the  rope,  with  all  the 
expressions  of  joy,  drew  the  stone  into  the  trench  designed  for  the  foun- 
dation, throwing  in  wedges  of  gold,  silver  and  other  metals,  which  had 
never  endured  the  fire.” 
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day  the  descent  is  much  less  steep  than  formerly, 
though  it  still  might  serve  as  a place  of  punishment. 

The  Museo  Capitolino,  contains  a most  valuable  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture.  I must  merely  mention  the 
names  of  those  statues  that  gave  me  the  most  pleasure. 
One  apartment  is  devoted  to  the  busts  of  the  Poets 
and  Philosophers  of  antiquity  : another,  besides  nume- 
rous bassi  relieva,  has  around  its  sides,  on  two  marble 
shelves,  busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors  and  some  of  the 
members  of  their  families.  In  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a very  celebrated  statue  of  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
Germanicus,  she  is  seated  in  a curule  chair,  and  her 
figure  possesses  a striking  appearance  of  vitality. 

In  the  centre  of  another  large  apartment  is  the  Faun 
in  Rosso  Antico,  which  was  discovered  at  Adrian's  villa, 
but  amongst  all  these  beautiful  antiques  we  sought 
and  found  one  which  has  impressed  me  more  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I have  yet  seen.  I refer  to  the 
dying  Gladiator.  This  statue  was  discovered  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust,  and  was  restored  by  Michael 
Angelo.  It  at  once  arouses  our  sympathy,  so  strongly 
does  the  countenance  express  pain  and  sorrow.  The 
gladiator  is  gradually  sinking  to  the  earth,  vainly  en- 
deavouring still  to  keep  himself  raised  on  one  arm. 
When  gazing  on  this  marble  form,  I realized  vividly 
the  scenes  of  suffering  and  anguish  that  must  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  Roman  Amphitheatres,  when  so 
many  of  our  fellow  creatures  were  thus  dragged  forth 
to  battle  to  the  death  before  a brutal  populace,  who 
testified  their  applause  by  shouts  of  delight.*  It  is 

* The  origin  of  gladiatorial  shows,  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  custom 
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astonishing  that  a people  who  found  pleasure  in  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  in  the  arts,  could  derive  their 
chief  gratification  from  the  contemplation  of  such 
brutal  exhibitions.  So  great  was  their  passion  for 
them,  that  the  citizens  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
the  evening  before  at  the  Amphitheatre  to  secure  good 
seats,  and  would  remain  there  the  whole  night  to  be 


of  killing  slaves  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  great  men.  At  first,  the 
captives  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  executioner,  but  after  some 
time,  the  persons  destined  to  die,  were  trained  up  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
that  they  might  exercise  a mortal  encounter  at  the  time  when  the  last 
rites  were  celebrated.  Ere  long,  the  people  grew  so  fond  of  these 
bloody  entertainments,  that  it  became  the  fashion  for  magistrates  to  ex- 
pend considerable  sums  of  money  upon  these  shows,  that  they  might  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  populace.  The  emperors  followed  the 
example  of  these  petty  rulers,  and  from  their  immense  resources  were 
able  to  present  these  sports  to  the  people  upon  a much  larger  and  more 
expensive  scale.  The  gladiators  were  generally  slaves  or  captives,  and 
at  last  became  so  numerous,  that  one  of  their  class,  named  Spartacus, 
raised  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men  from  his  fellow  sufferers,  and 
began  the  second  Servile  war.  He  became  a dangerous  enemy  to  the 
state,  but  was  at  last  defeated  by  Crassus,  the  colleague  of  Pornpey. 

“ Before  gladiators  fought  against  one  another,  they  first  walked  so- 
lemnly round  the  arena,  to  shew  themselves  to  the  spectators ; they  were 
then  matched.  After  this,  they  practised  in  presence  of  the  multitude, 
with  foils  and  headless  spears,  which  practising  was  called  Prselusio.  The 
prelude  ended  when  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  they  then  fought  for  life 
and  death.  The  lookers  on  had  a strange  way  of  expressing  their  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which  gladiators  fought. 
If  they  thought  favourably  of  a man  who  lowered  his  arms  in  token  of 
submission,  they  raised  their  hands  and  pressed  their  thumbs  downward , 
and  by  this  means  saved  his  life ; but  if  they  were  unfavourable,  they 
turned  up  their  thumbs,  and  by  this  sign  ordered  his  antagonist  to  slay 
him.  The  rewards  given  to  gladiators  were  a palm,  a palm-crown,  de- 
corated with  ribbons,  (Palma  Semniscata,) — money — a cap  called  Pileus, 
which  gave  to  slaves  their  freedom — and  a rod,  called  a Pudis,  which,  if 
bestowed  upon  n slave,  freed  him  from  any  obligation  to  serve  again  as  a 
gladiator ; and  if  given  to  one  who  had  formerly  been  free,  restored  him 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  liberty." — Roman  Antiquities. 
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ready  for  the  games  of  the  succeeding  day.  Almost 
every  considerable  town  in  Italy  had  its  amphitheatre, 
in  which  the  rich  nobles  or  burgers  treated  the  people 
with  either  these  shows  or  those  of  wild  beasts.  Thus 
in  Pompeii  we  may  still  read  in  the  Court  of  the  public 
baths  an  announcement  of  such  an  exhibition.  * * * 
When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  we  descended  to  what  are  called  the  Mamertine 
prisons,  which  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount, 
overlooking  the  Forum.  These  are  considered  amongst 
the  oldest  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Rome;  Livy 
mentions  them  as  executed  by  order  of  Ancus  Martius 
the  fourth  king.  Servius  Tullius  enlarged  them,  and 
the  name  Tullian  is  now  applied  equally  with  Mamer- 
tine to  the  prison.  We  entered  by  a little  door  into 
the  dark  cell  which  communicates  with  the  dungeons 
below.  The  latter  are  dedicated  to  the  apostles  St. 
Peter  and  Paul,  in  accordance  with  a tradition  that 
these  holy  men  were  confined  within  them  by  Nero 
previous  to  their  martyrdom.  A number  of  persons 
were  kneeling  around  the  entrance  to  the  lower  dun- 
geon, and  during  the  time  we  were  within  the  cell, 
many  came  to  pay  their  devotions.  Several  renowned 
characters  of  antiquity  have  here  ended  their  days  in 
misery  and  horror.  Sallust  describes  the  death  of 
Sentutus,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  in  his 
conspiracy.  ‘‘  When  he  had  been  sent  down  into  that 
place,  those  who  had  been  directed,  strangled  him ; 
thus  he,  a Patrician  of  the  most  renowned  race  of  the 
Cornelii,  who  had  enjoyed  the  consular  dignity  at  Rome, 
found  an  end  worthy  of  his  habits  and  deeds.  The 
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same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Cethegus,  Statilius 
Gabinius,  and  Coeparius.  Several  other  instances  are 
related  by  the  Roman  historians  of  the  death,  either  by 
violence  or  hunger,  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  these 
mansions  of  despair,  and  their  descriptions  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  condition,  in  ancient  times,  of  these  dreadful 
places  of  punishment.  In  the  prison,’1  says  Sallust, 
“ when  you  have  proceeded  a little  to  the  left,  there  is 
a place  called  Tullianum,  sunk  about  twelve  feet ; it  is 
enclosed  by  walls  on  all  sides,  and  above  is  a room 
vaulted  with  stone,  but  from  uncleanliness,  darkness, 
and  a foul  smell,  the  appearance  of  it  is  disgusting  and 
terrible.”  Instead  of  descending  by  the  steps  which 
we  behold,  leading  to  the  dungeons,  the  prisoner,  in 
ancient  times,  was  obliged  to  enter  through  a hole  in 
the  roof.  Jugurtha,  the  celebrated  African  king,  was 
one  of  the  unhappy  wretches  who,  in  these  abodes  of 
misery,  was  starved  to  death.* 

Near  this  prison  were  the  scalse  or  stairs,  upon 

* “ Marius  bringing  back  his  army  from  Africa  into  Italy,  took  pos- 
session of  the  consulship  the  first  day  of  January,  and  also  entered  Rome 
in  triumph,  shewing  the  Romans  what  they  had  never  expected  to  see,  this 
was  the  king  Jugurtha  a prisoner,  who  was  a man  so  wary,  and  who  knew 
so  well  to  accommodate  himself  to  fortune,  and  who  united  so  much 
courage  to  his  craft  and  cunning,  that  none  of  his  enemies  ever  thought 
they  would  have  him  alive.  When  he  had  been  led  in  the  procession 
he  became  deranged,  as  they  say,  in  his  understanding ; and,  after  the 
triumph,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  when,  as  they  were  stripping  him  of 
his  tunic  by  force,  and  striving  in  eager  haste  to  take  from  him  his  golden 
ear-ring,  they  tore  it  off,  together  with  the  lower  part  of  his  ear.  Being 
then  thrust  naked  into  the  deep  cavern,  he  said,  full  of  trouble,  and 
smiling  bitterly,  1 Hercules,  how  cold  is  this  bath  of  yours.’  Having 
struggled,  however,  for  six  days  with  hunger,  waiting  in  suspense  till 
the  last  hour,  from  his  passionate  desire  to  live,  he  met  with  the  jubt 
reward  of  hiB  wicked  deeds.” — Plutarch. 
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which  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  exposed  and  then 
dragged  into  the  Forum.  * * * * * 

Thus,  when  the  people  of  Rome  received  the  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  Tiberius,  they  threatened  to 
bestow  upon  his  dead  body  the  indignities  of  the  “ hook 
and  the  Gemonue,”  (a  name  given  to  the  stairs  and 
bearing  some  relation  to  the  Latin  for  groan.)  Such 
were  some  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
While  exulting  in  their  superiority  over  uncivilized 
nations,  they  were  themselves  exhibiting  a frightful 
picture  of  the  brutalizing  effects  of  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, and  the  inability  of  civilization,  unaccompanied 
by  the  ameliorating  influences  of  Christianity,  to  ex- 
ercise a right  influence  over  the  heart  of  man.  * * * 
I will  now  conclude  this  letter,  my  dear  Father, 
which  is  already  prolonged  to  an  unreasonable  length  ; 
my  apology  must  be,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  ob- 
jects, which  I think  calculated  to  interest  you,  I know 
not  how  to  lay  aside  my  pen. 
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Rome,  January,  1844. 


The  time  has  passed  most  rapidly  since  I last  wrote,  for 
although  W — ’8  weakness  prevents  our  taking  many 
walks,  yet  our  daily  rides  are  a constant  source  of 
interest  and  pleasure.  You  will,  I think,  be  gratified 
with  some  account  of  a visit  we  paid  the  other  day  to 
the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

We  drove  through  the  Forum,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Mount,  upon  which  formerly  stood  the  palace  of 
the  Csesars  ; the  building  covered  the  Palatine  hill, 
and  its  bounds  may  still  be  traced.  For  many  years 
this  part  of  the  ancient  city  had  been  but  very 
imperfectly  explored.  In  1720,  a zealous  antiquary, 
made  some  important  discoveries,  and  though  he 
met  with  a dangerous  accident  during  their  pro- 
gress, he  still  persisted  in  his  labours,  and  published 
their  results  in  a volume  entitled  (t  History  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Csesars.”  The  accident  to  which  I allude 
above,  occurred  in  the  following  manner, — while  cx- 
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cavating  with  his  pickaxe,  he  approached  too  near  the 
opening  he  had  made,  and  fell  through,  to  a depth  of 
thirty  feet.  Instead  of  being  dismayed  at  the  injury 
he  had  received,  the  first  thought  of  the  overjoyed 
antiquarian  was,  to  desire  a light  that  he  might  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  the  place  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  It  proved  to  be  a large  apartment  ornamented 
with  beautiful  paintings  in  fresco.  The  poor  enthusiast 
had  reason  to  regret  his  temerity,  as  after  lingering 
two  years  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  accident. 
We  found  that  strangers  were  allowed  to  visit  the  gar- 
den of  the  Villa  Spada,  and  therefore  caused  our 
driver  to  set  us  down  at  its  entrance. 

Within  these  precincts,  three  subterranean  apart- 
ments have  been  discovered,  with  a magnificent  basin 
of  red  porphyry,  which  is  now  placed  in  the  Vatican 
Museum.  We  walked  to  one  end  of  the  garden,  which 
was  bounded  by  a few  rails  or  balustrades.  The  view 
from  this  elevated  spot  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  we 
lingered  some  time  amidst  some  trelliced  bowers,  en- 
joying the  extensive  prospect  before  us.  It  was  here  that 
Nero's  golden  house  was  built,  which  was  erected  on 
such  a scale  as  to  surpass  all  that  Rome  had  before 
seen  of  grandeur  or  luxury. 

We  now  proceeded,  under  the  conduct  of  our 
driver,  to  visit  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  Forsyth  ob- 
serves of  these  “ that  they  shew  how  magnificent  a 
coarse  ruffian  may  be.”  They  stand  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  are,  after  the  Coliseum,  the  largest  assem- 
blage of  ruined  buildings  in  Rome.  Their  length  was 
1840  feet,  and  breadth  1476.  We  entered  at  one 
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extremity  of  these  spacious  ruins,  and  passed  through 
a long  succession  of  halls,  whose  interior  was  once 
decorated  with  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  art. 
Some  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  antiquity  have 
been  found  within  these  walls.  The  Farnese  Hercules, 
and  the  Farnese  Flora  were  discovered  in  1540 ; the 
Farnese  Bull  was  found  in  1546.  The  name  of  Far- 
nese was  given  to  these  statues,  because  the  reigning 
Pope  was  of  that  family.  When  the  Farnese  Hercules 
was  excavated,  the  legs  were  deficient,  and  a fresh 
pair  were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo.  After  some  time,  the  real  legs  were  found, 
and  were  purchased  by  the  Prince  Borghese,  who,  with 
much  difficulty,  was  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  them 
to  the  person  who  possessed  the  body. 

Statues,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  have  been 
found  within  these  ruins,  besides  most  beautiful 
Mosaics  in  every  kind  of  precious  marble.  The  Re- 
man Thermae  were  edifices  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
ancient  city,  that  a short  account  of  them  will  per- 
haps interest  you,  my  dear  Father.  In  the  infancy  of 
the  Roman  state,  the  people  had  no  other  bath  but 
that  afforded  them  by  their  river.  After  the  aqueducts 
were  constructed,  and  a good  supply  of  water  obtained, 
baths  began  to  be  built,  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  the  emperors  that  any  degree  of  luxury  was  mani- 
fested in  their  erection.  To  such  a height  was  this 
afterwards  carried,  that  Pliny  wished  good  old 
Fabricius  could  have  seen  the  degeneracy  of  his  pos- 
terity, since  the  Roman  ladies  had  their  bathing  rooms 
doored  with  silver.  Seneca  also,  when  speaking  of  the 
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fastidiousness  of  his  countrymen  in  this  respect, 
declares  “ that  they  were  arrived  to  such  a pitch  of 
niceness  and  delicacy,  that  they  scorned  to  set  their 
feet  on  any  thing  but  precious  stones. 

Statius,  a Latin  Poet,  has  also  given  a description 
of  the  riches  displayed  in  a Roman  bath,  in  his  lines 
upon  the  baths  of  Claudius  Etruscus,  steward  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius— 

“ Nothing  there’s  vulgar  ; not  the  fairest  brass 
In  all  the  glittering  structure  claims  a place, 

From  silver  pipes  the  happy  waters  flow 
In  silver  cisterns  are  receiv’d  below  ; 

See  where  with  noble  pride,  the  doubtful  stream 
Stands  fix’d  in  wonder  on  the  shining  brim  ; 

Surveys  its  riches,  and  admires  its  state. 

Loth  to  be  ravish’d  from  the  glorious  seat.” 

One  writer  mentions  sixteen  public  baths  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  although  somewhat  different  in  size 
one  from  another,  yet  all  were  similar  in  the  plan  of 
their  erection.*  Some  of  the  apartments  were  used 

* “ At  each  end  were  two  temples,  one  to  Apollo,  and  another  to 
.Aesculapius,  as  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  place,  sacred  to  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  and  the  care  of  the  body.  The  two  other  temples  were 
dedicated  to  the  two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Antonine  family,  Her- 
cules and  Bacchus.  In  the  principal  building  were  in  the  first  place,  a 
grand  circular  vestibule,  with  four  halls  on  each  side,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm, 
and  steam  baths  ; in  the  centre  was  an  immense  square  for  exercise, 
when  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  it  in  the  open  air,  beyond  it  a 
great  hall,  where  sixteen  hundred  marble  seats  were  placed  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  bathers : at  each  end  of  this  hall  were  libraries.  The 
building  terminated  on  both  sides  in  a court  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
with  an  odeum  for  music,  and  in  the  middle  a spacious  basin  for  swim- 
ming. Round  this  edifice  were  walks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  particu- 
larly the  plane,  and  in  its  front  extended  a gymnasium  for  running, 
wrestling,  $ c.  in  the  fine  weather-  The  whole  was  bounded  by  a vast 
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for  bathing  and  swimming,  some  for  philosophical 
lectures  and  the  recitals  of  poets.  They  were  fitted  up 
in  a most  splendid  manner  and  contained  large  and 
valuable  collections  of  books.  Spacious  gardens  ex- 
tended around  them,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  which  contained  1600  Cellse  or 
bathing  places,  the  accommodation  provided  must  have 
been  immense.  Cameron  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  used  their  baths. 
“ It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  baths, 
at  the  same  time  of  the  day  that  others  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  use  of  their  private  baths.  This  was 
generally  from  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  till  the 
dusk  of  the  evening ; this  practice,  however  varied  at 
different  times.  Notice  was  given  when  the  baths 
were  ready,  by  the  ringing  of  a bell ; the  people  then 
left  the  sphseristerium,  and  hastened  to  the  Calderium, 
lest  the  water  should  cool.  But  when  bathing  be- 
came more  universal  among  the  Romans,  this  part  of 
the  day  was  insufficient,  and  they  gradually  exceeded 
the  hours  that  had  been  allotted  for  that  purpose. 
Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  was  however 
the  most  eligible  time  for  the  exercises  of  the  palsestia. 
Adrian  forbade  any  but  those  that  were  sick  to  enter 
the  public  baths  before  two  o’clock.  The  Thermae 
were,  by  few  Emperors  allowed  to  be  continued  open 
so  late  as  five  in  the  evening.  Martial  says,  that  after 
four  o’clock,  they  demanded  a hundred  quadrantes  of 
those  who  bathed.  This,  though  a hundred  times  the 

portico,  opening  into  exhedne,  or  spacious  halls,  where  the  poets  declaimed, 
and  philosophers  lectured  to  their  auditors,” — Eustace. 
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usual  price,  only  amounted  to  nineteen  pence.  We 
learn  from  the  same  author  that  the  baths  wore  some- 
times opened  earlier  than  two  o'clock.  He  says  that 
Nero's  baths  were  exceedingly  hot  at  twelve  o’clock,  and 
the  steam  of  the  waters  immoderate.  Alexander  Severus, 
to  gratify  the  people  in  their  passion  for  bathing,  not 
only  suffered  the  Therm®  to  be  opened  before  break 
of  day,  which  had  never  been  permitted  before,  but 
also  furnished  the  lamps  with  oil,  for  convenience  to 
the  people.” 

After  leaving  the  baths  of  Caracalla  we  entered  the 
“ Appian  way.”  This  takes  its  name  from  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius,  who  also  invented  the  aqueducts  of 
ancient  Rome ; the  “ Via  Appia,”  is  computed  to 
extend  350  miles.  It  is  constructed  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone,  about  a foot  and  a half  on  every  side. 
Though  it  has  already  lasted  so  many  centuries,  it  is  in 
most  places,  as  entire  as  when  first  made.  We  passed 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  and  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian; 
and  then  proceeded  by  a circuit  to  return  towards 
the  city. 

Our  driver  possessed  some  considerable  information 
respecting  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  was  ready  to 
communicate  it,  and  to  point  out  to  us  anything  wor- 
thy of  our  notice.  On  our  way  home  we  stopt  at  the 
Arch  of  Janus  Quadrufons.  This  was  once  a handsome 
edifice,  being  built  of  white  marble  and  adorned  with 
columns.  It  was  used  as  a kind  of  exchange  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  the  only  building  that  remains  of  those  called 
Jani.  In  the  13th  century  a powerful  Roman  family 
possessed  it  as  a fortress,  but  in  1829  it  was  divested 
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of  the  additions  made  by  them.  Close  by  this  build- 
ing is  a small  triumphal  arch  dedicated  by  the 
merchants  and  bankers  to  the  Emperor  Severus. 
While  at  this  spot,  we  descended  from  the  carriage, 
as  we  were  anxious  to  see  the  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  or  great  sewer.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
some  of  the  great  historians  of  antiquity,  “ that  the 
Cloacae,  the  aqueducts,  and  the  high  roads  are  alone 
sufficient  to  place  the  Romans  in  the  first  rank  among 
nations.” 

The  Cloaca  Maxima  was  long  considered  the 
earliest  specimen  of  the  arch,  and  the  remains  in 
Egypt  are  the  only  ruins  which  afford  grounds  for  dis- 
puting such  an  opinion.  Tarquinius  Priscus  con- 
structed the  first  sewer  in  the  ancient  city.  The  pre- 
sent edifice  was  the  erection  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  it  was  intended  as  the 
principal  sewer,  the  smaller  ones  discharging  their  con- 
tents into  it.*  Pliny  tells  us  that  a boat  laden  with 

* Pliny  calls  the  Cloacae,  ‘ Opus  omnium  maximum,"  and  describes 
it  thus  : — “ The  Cloacae,  the  greatest  of  all  the  works,  were  contrived 
by  undermining  and  cutting  through  the  seven  hills  upon  which  Rome 
is  seated,  making  the  city  hang  as  it  were,  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  capable  of  being  sailed  under.  M.  Agrippa,  in  his  iEdileship,  made 
no  less  than  seven  streams  meet  together  under  ground,  in  one  main 
channel,  with  such  a rapid  current  as  to  carry  all  before  them  that  they 
met  with  in  their  passage.  Sometimes,  when  they  are  violently  swelled 
with  immoderate  rains,  they  beat  with  excessive  fury  against  the  paving 
at  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides.  Sometimes  in  a flood,  the  Tiber  waters 
oppose  them  in  their  course,  and  then  the  two  streams  encounter  with 
all  the  fury  imaginable,  and  yet  the  works  preserve  their  old  strength, 
without  any  sensible  damage.  Sometimes  huge  pieces  of  stone  and 
timber,  or  such  like  materials,  are  carried  down  the  channel ; and  yet 
the  fabric  receives  no  detriment.  Sometimes  the  ruins  of  whole  buildings, 
destroyed  by  fire  or  other  casualties,  press  heavily  upon  the  frame. 
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hay  could  pass  under  it,  and  that  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  arch  is  rather  more 
than  thirteen  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
The  only  parts  now  visible  of  the  Cloacae  Maxima, 
are  the  two  extremities  of  a portion  which  runs  from 
the  arch  of  Janus  to  the  Tiber.  It  enters  the  river 
near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  when  the  water  is  low 
can  be  seen,  looking  like  part  of  a large  bridge. 
The  masonry  is  as  complete  and  perfect  as  if  recently 
executed. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  as  to  the  materials  which 
were  employed  in  the  erection  of  this,  and  similar  great 
works  of  antiquity,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  particular 
substance  used,  assists,  in  some  degree  to  determine 
the  period  to  which  they  belong.  The  Tufa,  Peperino 
and  Travertino,  were  the  principal  kinds  of  stone  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans.  Of  these  the  Tufa  and  Pepe- 
rino are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  found  in  large 
quantities  throughout  Italy.  The  former  indeed  exists 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  considered  the 
prevailing  rock  of  the  volcanic  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

Travertino  is  formed  by  aqueous  deposition,  and  is  a 
very  hard  and  valuable  lime-stone.  Lyell  remarks 
that  " those  persons  who  have  merely  seen  the  action 
of  petrifying  waters  in  our  own  country,  will  not 
easily  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  scale  on 
which  the  same  process  is  exhibited  in  those  regions 

Sometimes  terrible  earthquakes  shake  the  very  foundations,  and  yet  they 
still  continne  impregnable,  almost  800  years  since  they  were  first  laid  by 
Tarquinius.” 
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which  lie  nearer  to  the  modem  centres  of  volcanic  dis- 
turbance.” 

These  lime  deposits  are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  some  conception  may  be  had  of 
the  quantity  formed,  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
one  particular  spot,  (the  baths  of  San  Filippo,)  the 
waters  deposit  in  twenty  years  a solid  mass  of  thirty  feet 
in  thickness.  The  ancient  Romans  used  this  kind  of  stone 
for  a large  proportion  of  their  most  splendid  buildings, 
and  their  example  has  been  followed  by  their  successors. 
It  possesses  the  valuable  quality  of  hardening  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  but  as  a counterbalance  to  this  property, 
by  the  action  of  fire  becomes  calcined  or  converted  into 
lime.  The  Romans  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  said  to 
have  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  Coliseum  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  can  thus  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  many  of  the  monuments  belonging  to  the  ancient 
city.  Poggio,  after  mentioning  the  injury  done  to  the 
Coliseum,  says  that  the  practice  would  have  been  car- 
ried to  a much  greater  excess  had  not  the  Romans  dis- 
covered “that  lime  made  with  white  and  more  par- 
ticularly oriental  marble,  was  more  serviceable  than 
that  made  with  common  stone.” 

After  leaving  the  Cloacae  Maxima  we  drove  to  the 
Temple  of  Fortune.  This  is  now  consecrated  to  Christian 

* “ It  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  there  is  a source  of  volcanic  fire  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  surface,  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy ; and 
this  fire  acting  upon  the  calcareous  rocks  of  which  the  Apennines  are  com- 
posed, must  constantly  detach  from  them  carbonic  acid,  which  rising  to 
the  sources  of  the  springs,  deposited  from  the  waters  of  the  atmosphere, 
must  give  them  their  impregnation,  and  enable  them  to  dissolve  calcareous 
matter.” — Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
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worship.  Near  to  it  is  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  which  also, 
at  the  present  day,  is  a church.  I have  scarcely  seen 
any  thing  which  struck  me  as  more  beautiful  than  the 
latter  building.  Nineteen  columns  of  Parian  marble 
surround,  and  form  a circular  portico  around  the  cellse 
or  principal  part  of  the  edifice.  The  ancient  roof  was 
of  bronze.  It  was  here  that  the  vestal  virgins  kept 
the  sacred  fire,  and  preserved  a certain  pledge  upon 
which  the  safety  of  the  city  itself  was  considered  to 
depend.  The  privileges  enjoyed  by  these  priestesses 
were  considerable.  When  they  proceeded  through  the 
city,  they  were  accompanied  by  a lictor  with  fasces, 
and  if  by  accident  they  met  any  criminal  going  to  ex- 
ecution, they  possessed  the  power  of  pardoning  him. 
If  they  permitted  the  sacred  fire  to  go  out,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  relight  it  by  common  means,  but  were 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  sun's  rays  for  that  purpose. 

Not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta  stands  a mean  look- 
ing house,  built  of  brick,  and  ornamented  with  frag- 
ments of  ancient  buildings,  which  our  conductor 
informed  us  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Nicola  di 
Eienzi,  the  Tribune  of  Koine.  This  person  was  of 
low  birth,  but  possessed  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  a 
love  for  freedom,  which  he  had  partly  imbibed  from 
his  study  of  the  constitution  of  republican  Rome. 
He  obtained,  through  his  talents,  a situation  in  govern- 
ment, and  gradually  acquired  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  citizens.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1347,  he 
went,  surrounded  by  one  hundred  of  his  friends,  to  the 
Capitol,  and  ascending  the  citadel  addressed  the  popu- 
lace. The  laws  and  reforms  proposed  by  him  were 
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received  with  acclamations  of  delight,  and  as  Tribune 
of  Rome,  he  for  a time  wielded  the  reins  of  unlimited 
power.  The  Papal  court  was  then  held  at  Avignon,  and 
the  Pontiff  at  first  not  only  confirmed  Rienzi  in  his 
office,  but  agreed  to  the  reforms  he  proposed.  Histo- 
rians relate  some  interesting  proofs  of  the  happiness 
enjoyed  by  the  Romans  under  his  sway,  but  this  state 
of  things  lasted  but  a short  time.  The  Tribune,  by 
his  imprudent  conduct  dissipated  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  people,  and  provoked  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Pope,  and  the  open  hostility  of  the  powerful 
barons.  After  governing  Rome  for  seven  months,  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city.  In  1354,  Pope 
Innocent  sent  him  back  to  Rome  with  the  title  of 
Senator,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
reconcile  the  disputes  of  a discontented  people  with 
the  barons;  but  the  citizens  had  no  longer  that  attach- 
ment to  him  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  early- 
part  of  his  career,  and  after  ruling  four  months, 
Rienzi  was  slain  in  a tumult.*  His  character,  though 


* A modem  writer  thus  describes  the  death  of  Rome’s  last  tribune. 
“ In  his  death  as  in  his  life,  the  hero  and  the  coward  were  strangely  min- 
gled. When  the  capitol  was  invested  by  a furious  multitude,  when  he 
was  basely  deserted  by  his  civil  and  military  servants,  the  intrepid  se- 
nator, waving  his  banner  of  liberty,  presented  himself  on  the  balcony, 
addressed  his  eloquence  to  the  various  passions  of  the  Romans,  and  la- 
boured to  persuade  them,  that  in  the  same  cause,  himself  and  the  republic, 
must  either  stand  or  fall.  This  oration  was  interrupted  by  a volley  of 
imprecations  and  stones  ; and  after  an  arrow  had  transpierced  his  head,  he 
sunk  into  abject  despair,  and  fled  weeping  to  the  inner  chambers,  from 
whence  he  was  let  down  by  a sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison. 
Destitute  of  aid  or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the  evening  ; the  doors  of 
the  Capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  fire,  and  while  the  senator  at- 
tempted to  escape  in  a plebeian  habit,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged  to 
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a strange  mixture  of  eccentricity  and  imprudence,  yet 
exhibits  many  points  which  we  cannot  but  admire ; 
and  that  his  talents  were  superior,  is  shewn  by  the 
warm  friendship  which  existed  between  him,  Petrarch 
and  other  literary  characters  of  the  day. 

During  one  of  our  rambles  this  week,  we  found  our- 
selves opposite  to  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  now  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Martyrs.  It  is  situated  in 
a square,  and  surrounded  by  the  shops  of  the  victuallers, 
poulterers,  &c.  of  modern  Rome.  While  standing  to 
gaze  upon  this  imperial  monument  of  antiquity,  our 
ears  were  assailed  by  the  noise  proceeding  from  the 
kids,  fowls  and  other  animals,  which  the  people  were 
slaughtering  near  us. 

(The  flesh  of  the  deer,  wild  boar,  and  porcupine  was 
exhibited  for  sale.  These  animals  are  found  in  the 
Campagna,  and  the  two  former  form  an  important 
article  of  diet  to  the  modern  Roman.) 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  Pantheon  that,  “ as  St. 
Peter’s  affords  the  best  sample  of  modern  art  in  Rome, 
so  does  this  edifice  exhibit  the  most  satisfactory  and 
best  preserved  specimen  of  ancient  art.”  It  was 
erected  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  son  in  law  to  Augustus 
Caesar,  twenty  six  years  before  Christ,  and  was  called 

the  platform  of  the  palace,  the  fatal  scene  of  his  judgments  and  execu- 
tions. A whole  hour,  without  voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst  the  mul- 
titude half  naked  and  half  dead ; their  rage  was  hushed  into  curiosity 
and  wonder;  the  last  feelings  of  reverence  and  compassion  yet  strug- 
gled in  his  favour  ; and  they  might  have  prevailed,  if  a bold  assassin 
had  not  plunged  a dagger  in  his  breast  He  fell  senseless  with  the  first 
stroke ; the  impotent  revenge  of  his  enemies  inflicted  a thousand  wounds, 
and  the  senator’s  body  was  abandoned  to  the  dogs  and  to  the  flames.” 
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Pantheon,  because  it  was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
The  temple  itself  has  undergone  but  little  alteration  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  its  ornaments.  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin,  and  afterwards  having 
caused  the  remains  of  a great  many  saints  and  martyrs, 
to  be  moved  to  this  plaee,  the  title  of  Ad  Martyrs  was 
added  to  it.  In  ancient  times  the  statues  of  the  gods  were 
placed  around  the  interior ; the  resemblance  between 
heathen  and  popish  customs  is  to  be  traced  in  the  altars 
which  occupy  their  place,  dedicated  to  certain  saints.* 

I must  now  endeavour  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  building.  The  Portico  is  supported  by  sixteen 
Corinthian  columns,  the  shafts  of  which  are  of  one 
piece  of  oriental  granite.  Upon  entering  the  in- 
terior, the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  edifice  immedi- 
ately strikes  the  spectator.  “ The  eye  at  a glance  takes 
in  its  perfect  beauty  and  harmonious  whole,  lighted 
up  by  its  sole  aperture,  that  excludes  all  outward  ob- 
jects, save  the  bright  blue  heavens  which  shine  above  it.” 
The  diameter  of  the  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  and  the  height  was  formerly  the  same.  Light 

* “ The  noblest  heathen  temple  now  remaining  in  the  world  is  the 
Pantheon  or  Rotunda,  which  as  the  inscription  over  the  portico  informs 
ns,  haring  been  impiously  dedicated  of  old  by  Agrippa,  to  Jove  and  all  the 
gods,  was  piously  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  the  Fourth  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  all  the  saints.  With  this  single  exception,  it  serves  as  exactly 
all  the  purposes  of  the  Popish  as  it  did  for  the  Pagan-worship,  for  which 
it  was  built.  For,  ns  in  the  old  temple,  every  one  might  find  the  god  of 
his  country,  and  address  himself  to  that  deity  whose  religion  he  was 
most  devoted  to ; so  it  is  the  same  thing  now ; every  one  chooses  the 
patron  whom  ho  likes  best,  and  one  may  see  here  different  services  going 
on  at  the  same  time  at  different  altars,  with  distinct  congregations  around 
them,  just  as  the  inclination  of  the  people  lead  them  to  the  worship  of 
this  or  that  particular  saint." — Middleton. 
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enters  through  a circular  opening  in  the  dome.  The 
pavement  is  composed  of  precious  marbles  inlaid  with 
other  rare  and  costly  stones.  From  the  low  situation 
of  the  Pantheon,  it  is  subject  to  inundations  from  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber. 

The  Piazza  in  which  this  noble  edifice  stands,  was  at 
one  time  completely  filled  with  ruins.  The  Therms 
of  Agrippa,  which  occupied  a site  at  the  back  of  the 
Pantheon,  presented  with  the  latter  a rich  harvest  to 
treasure  seekers.  The  bronze  of  the  portico  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  one  of  the  Popes  for  the  Baldacehino 
of  St.  Peter’s.  A splendid  urn  of  Porphyry  was  seized  by 
one  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  place  in  the  chapel  of  his 
family  ; while  the  basaltic  lions,  which  had  decorated 
the  entrance  to  the  Rotunda,  were  removed  to  the 
fountain  of  Acqua  Felice.  In  modern  times,  the  niches 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  statues  of  the  gods  were 
filled  up  with  inscriptions  and  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  distinguished  persons ; but  these  are  now 
removed  to  the  Capitol,  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
honour  of  Raphael,  and  a few  others  of  less  note. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  curiosity  in  Rome,  are 
the  fountains  and  the  remains  of  the  aqueducts. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  evidences  that  exist  of  the 
care  taken  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  procure  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  element  which  is  precious  in  all 
countries,  but  doubly  so  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Italy.  Of  the  numerous  aqueducts,  but  three  remain, 
to  furnish  the  modem  City  with  water  ; but  even  with 
these,  so  great  is  the  supply  that  no  other  place  can 
compete  with  this. 
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The  aqueducts  which  have  been  so  restored  as  to  be 
at  present  in  use  are  the  Aqua  Virgo,  the  Aqua  Al- 
sietina  and  the  Aqua  Claudia.  The  latter  enters  the 
city  at  the  Porta  Maggiore  after  having  been  brought 
from  a distance  of  forty  six  miles,  during  ten  miles  of 
which  it  is  carried  upon  arches  over  the  Campagna. 
The  modern  Romans  have  shewn  considerable  spirit  and 
taste  in  the  fountains  they  have  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  Almost  every  square  has  a copious  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  every  fountain  something  connected 
with  it  deserving  of  notice.  Thus  the  Fontana  Felice 
in  the  Piazza  Termine,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
Aqua  Claudia  is  adorned  with  several  colossal  statues. 
One  represents  Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  other 
figures  are  introduced,  portraying  Aaron  and  the  Is- 
raelites approaching  the  spring. 

I have  space  but  to  mention  the  names  of  two  or  three 
of  the  remaining  fountains.  In  the  Piazza  Navona  (the 
largest  square  in  Rome)  are  three  which  are  much  ad- 
mired. The  design  of  one  was  drawn  by  Bernini.  We 
are  told  that  in  the  heats  of  autumn,  the  water  is  allowed 
upon  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  flow  in  such  abundance 
as  to  inundate  the  whole  square.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  the  Piazza  de  Trevi,  where  the  space  around  the 
fountain  is  filled  to  a level  with  the  square,  so  that 
after  sunset  the  inhabitants  may  enjoy  the  coolness  of 
the  waters.  The  Fontana  de  Trevi  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Rome,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  The 
front  resembles  an  immense  palace,  and  is  ornamented 
at  the  base  with  statues  and  allegorical  figures.  The 
waters  burst  forth  from  all  sides  and  form  a foaming 
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lake  around  the  principal  groups.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  eight  public  fountains  in  Rome,  beside 
a great  number  of  private  sources,  * * * 

The  approach  of  the  Christmas  week  has  occasioned 
considerable  bustle  and  animation  in  the  modern  streets 
of  the  Eternal  City.  The  shops  are  decked  out  in  the 
gayest  manner,  and  you  would  be  greatly  amused 
could  you  see  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  Roman 
tradesmen  in  their  decorations. 

The  splendid  preparations  made  by  the  Church,  shew 
how  much  is  thought  of  the  ceremonies  with  which 
Popery  commemorates  the  return  of  this  interes- 
ting period.  We  hope,  should  dear  W — ’s  health  per- 
mit, to  attend  some  of  the  services  in  St.  Peter’s,  that 
we  may  obtain  a greater  insight  into  the  rites  of 
Roman  Catholic  worship.  ***** 
Farewell,  my  dear  Father, 

believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  daughter 

M.  F. 
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Rome,  January,  1844. 


I have  hitherto  delayed,  my  dear  Father,  giving  you 
any  particular  account  of  the  religious  ceremonies  we 
have  witnessed,  as  I wished  to  see  some  of  the  most 
important  before  describing  them.  We  have,  during 
the  last  fortnight  had  the  opportunity  we  desired,  and 
though  I feel  it  is  painful  to  dwell  on  the  corruptions 
of  an  apostate  church ; yet  after  having  seen  at  its 
head  quarters,  the  open  display  of  Romish  superstition, 
it  is  right  that  we  should  not  withhold  our  testimony 
as  to  the  awful  nature  of  Papistical  error.  * * * 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas  day,  cannon  from  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo  announced  the  approach  of  the  Holy 
Nativity.  We  had  spent  a short  time  at  St.  Peter’s 
in  the  afternoon,  and  on  our  return,  when  passiug  the 
bridge,  were  startled  by  the  sounds  which  met  our  ear. 
The  echoes  from  the  Palatine  and  Capitol  hills,  pro- 
duced a reverberation  exceeding  any  thing  I had  be- 
fore heard.  Early  on  the  following  morning  we  pro- 
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ceeded  to  St.  Peter's,  being  desirous  to  attend  at 
the  early  Mass.  On  any  other  occasion,  we  should 
not  have  thought  it  safe  to  venture  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  at  such  an  early  hour,  but  at  this  particular 
time,  all  the  churches  were  open,  and  the  streets 
filled  with  persons  going  to  and  fro.  When  we  reached 
St.  Peter’s,  we  found  Mass  was  performing  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Choir.  Some  most  solemn  and  beauti- 
ful music  accompanied  it.  As  a considerable  crowd  of 
persons  surrounded  the  Chapel,  we  did  not  at  first  go 
towards  it,  but  found  a resting  place  in  one  of  the  tem- 
porary galleries  erected  for  visitors.  Here  we  re- 
mained for  some  time,  listening  to  the  exquisite  har- 
mony which  resounded  through  the  majestic  aisles  of 
the  Basilica.  After  a short  interval,  we  were  led  by 
our  curiosity  to  repair  to  the  Chapel  in  which  High  Mass 
was  celebrating.  A cardinal  officiated,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  a brilliant  retinue  of  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  whose  office  it  was  to  arrange 
his  attire  during  the  different  ceremonies.  Whilst  we 
were  standing  near  the  entrance,  a female  peasant,  who 
formed  part  of  the  congregation  outside,  eagerly  ap- 
proached the  gilt  rails  dividing  the  Chapel  from  the 
nave  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  turning  to  me,  as  I happened 
to  be  closer  than  others  to  her,  said,  “ Dove  e il  Bam- 
bino ? ” (Where  is  the  babe  ?)  I could  not  answer  her, 
being  prevented  by  the  crowd  from  observing  the 
object  of  her  search.  She  recognized  it  a minute  after- 
wards in  a gilt  image  of  the  Saviour  in  swaddling  clothes 
which  reposed  upon  the  high  altar,  and  exclaiming 
“Ecco  ! Ecco  1”  (Behold  ! Behold !)  knelt  down  to  recite 
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her  prayers  before  it.  We  left  the  Chapel  and  repaired 
again  to  our  station  in  St.  Peter’s,  where  we  could  hear 
the  music,  without  being  compelled  to  witness  the  idol- 
atry which  was  exhibited  around  the  Bambino. 

After  this  mass  was  concluded,  others  were  celebrated 
successively  at  all  the  altars  around  the  Church,  till  to- 
wards nine  o’clock,. when  the  spectators  began  to  enter 
and  take  their  stations,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some 
great  solemnity.  Slightly  elevated  seats  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  ladies  upon  each  side  of  the  Baldacchino, 
but  those  who  entered  these  galleries,  were  obliged  to 
exchange  their  bonnets  for  black  veils.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  Church  was  fitted  up  with  splendid 
crimson  and  gilt  furniture.  The  stalls  for  the  Cardi- 
nals were  ranged  around  the  wall,  whilst  occupying 
prominent  places  in  the  space  thus  marked  out,  were 
two  thrones  for  the  Pope  to  use  at  different  times. 
A Gallery  for  the  Choir,  hung  with  crimson,  was  placed 
upon  one  side.  The  high  alter  was  between  the  troops 
and  people.  The  lay  ecclesiastics  or  prelates  were  at 
this  time  busily  engaged  in  shewing  ladies  of  their  ac- 
quaintance to  the  best  places.  One  of  our  female 
writers  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  the  bustling 
vivacity  of  these  persons,  and  I could  not  but  think 
that  the  representatives  of  this  class,  kept  up  their 
character ; while  their  silver  hilted  swords,  laced  crevats, 
and  gold  chains  thrown  over  their  black  silk  dress,  made 
them  look  as  completely  the  courtier  as  they  could  desire.* 

When  we  had  been  seated  some  time,  troops  splen- 

* The  same  author  remarks  : — “ I have  at  this  moment  one  of  these 
Monsignori  before  my  eye,  who  when  I sat  at  work  in  my  Roman  lodgings. 
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didly  dressed,  entered  the  church,  and  formed  an 
avenue  through  which  the  Pope  was  to  pass.  The 
eyes  of  all  were  now  turned  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
St.  Peter’s,  from  a side  chapel  of  which  issued  the 
magnificent  procession.  An  eye-witness  thus  describes 
this  pageantry.  “ In  the  midst  of  swords  and  cro- 
ziers,  of  halberds,  and  crucifixes,  surrounded  by 
banners,  and  bending  under  the  glittering  tiara  of 
three-fold  power,  appears  the  aged,  feeble,  and  worn 
out  Pope,  borne  aloft  on  men’s  shoulders  in  a chair  of 
state,  with  a gorgeous  canopy,  preceded  and  followed 
by  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  doctors,  dragoons, 
senators,  and  grenadiers,  who  complete  as  they  proceed 
up  this  wondrous  temple,  a spectacle  no  where  to  be 
equalled  within  the  pale  of  European  civilization. 
The  Pope  is  at  last  deposited  on  his  throne,  his 
attendants  fold  around  him  his  ample  caftan.  They 
arrange  his  dazzling  mitre.  His  Holiness,  being  thus 
cradled  on  a throne  to  which  Emperors  once  knelt,  the 
Conservators  of  Rome  place  themselves  on  its  steps, 
and  the  senator  of  Rome  takes  his  station  near  that 
Imperial  seat,  more  gorgeous  than  any  the  Caesars  ever 
mounted.  Meantime  the  Cardinals  repose  in  their 
stalls  on  velvet  cushions,  and  their  cauditarj  or 

amused  himself  and  me  by  taking  off  the  cold  unbending  formal  English 
abord.  I had  begun  the  conversation  by  speaking  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland.  To  my  observations  he  gave  a cool  brief  1 Poveretta 
gent*',’  (poor  people)  and  then  went  on  with  his  imitations.  ‘ Ecco,  gli 
Inglise,  vanno  cosi,  dritto,  dritto  ! ” (behold  the  English,  thus  they  go, 
upright  and  stiff)  and  he  stalked  up  and  down  the  room  like  an  ossified 
body,  thrown  into  movement  by  a galvanic  operation.  The  toilette  of 
these  Church- exquisites  on  all  public  occasions  is  perfect,  not  a hair  dis- 
placed, not  a point  neglected.” 
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trainbearers  place  themselves  at  their  feet.  In  the 
centre  stand  or  sit  the  Bishops  with  their  superb 
mitres  and  tissued  vestments.”  The  dresses  of  these 
ecclesiastics  are  of  the  most  expensive  and  rare  ma- 
terials. Some  are  of  brocade  glittering  with  gold  and 
silver,  others  of  velvet  with  vestments  of  the  richest 
lace.  The  body  guard  of  the  Pope  is  composed  of 
young  men  from  the  first  families  in  Borne.  These 
ranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  Pontiff.  The 
music  now  began,  and  during  its  performance,  the 
Pope  drew  near  to  the  High  Altar  accompanied  by  his 
retinue  of  Cardinals,  &c.  As  the  golden  censors  were 
swung  into  the  air,  the  moBt  exquisite  harmony 
sounded  through  the  Church.  When  the  Pope  ele- 
vated the  consecrated  host,  an  impressive  silence  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  assembled  crowd,  and  all  fell 
on  their  knees,  the  clashing  of  the  swords  of  the 
military,  as  they  also  knelt,  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  deep  stillness.  After  a pause  of  some  min- 
utes, the  tone  of  slow  and  solemn  military  music  stole 
on  the  ear.  The  effect  produced  was  overpowering, 
and  I can  well  imagine  the  influence  these  and  similar 
adjuncts  to  Romish  worship  must  possess  over  the 
young  and  enthusiastic. 

When  the  ceremony  of  Pontification  was  concluded, 
the  Pope  was  again  seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  as 
he  passed  along  the  church,  extended  his  hands  to 
bless  the  assembled  multitude,  who  all  fell  on  their 
knees  to  receive  his  benediction.  The  procession  left 
the  church  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  had 
entered.  After  the  crowd  was  a little  dispersed,  I was 
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asked  by  my  Greek  friend  Madame  A — , who  had  been 
by  my  side  daring  the  ceremony,  to  accompany  her  to 
a part  of  the  church,  from  whence  we  could  have  a 
good  view  of  “ Le  Saint  Fere,"  as  he  passed  to  the 
Vatican.  We  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  excellent 

position.  The  Pope  was  now  attired  in  a simple 

priest’s  dress,  having  put  off  his  gorgeous  apparel, 
with  the  exception  of  a rich  camicia.*  His  path  was 
thronged,  or  rather  lined  with  soldiers,  and  when  the 
Pope  appeared,  every  eye  was  bent  to  discover  him 

* These  caraicias  are  of  the  finest  point  lace.  The  antbor  I have 
quoted  in  a former  part  of  this  letter,  thus  describes  them: — “I  saw 
three  of  these  dresses  belonging  to  a cardinal,  said  to  be  worth  2,000 
pounds,  and  I know  it  for  a fact,  that  more  than  one  fair  reigning 
sovereign  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  his  Eminence,  a camicia  worn 
upon  state  days.  The  mitres  are  of  gold  and  silver  upon  white  or  red 
grounds,  according  to  the  Cardinals’  various  ranks.  In  private  society, 
their  dress  is  a suit  of  black,  edged  with  scarlet,  scarlet  stockings,  and 
a little  patch  of  red  called  the  calotte  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  with 
their  Cardinal’s  cap  under  their  arm.  The  details  of  the  Cardinal's 
toilette  are  minutely  splendid  and  numerous  beyond  description,  for  every 
ceremony  has  its  dress.  Besides  the  camicia,  they  have  the  etole  or 
scarf,  (a  BaBh  richly  embroidered.)  The  Piviale  is  a mantle,  it  is  of 
massive  gold  tissue,  unsnpportably  heavy.  This  was  originally  called 
Pluviale  and  worn  to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  Soutane  is  an  Eastern 
habit,  it  is  of  violet  velvet  or  silk,  and  its  long  and  flowing  train  is  held 
up  by  the  Cauditatj.  This  was  surely  not  ‘the  cloak  ’ which  St.  Paul 
left  behind  him  at  Troas.  The  apostolic  simplicity  illustrated  in  the 
whole  of  the  epistle,  is  a beautiful  contrast  to  the  churchmen  of  St. 
Peter’s ; ‘ the  cloak  that  I left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  when  thou  comest 
bring  with  thee,  and  the  books,  but  especially  the  parchment.’ — Timothy 
iv.  6.  Such  was  the  primitive  apostle  ! occupied  by  all  the  duties  and 
feelings  of  social  life,  not  shut  up  in  sumptuous  palaces  like  Arabian 
Caliphs,  but  living  with  the  ‘ household  of  Onesiphorus.’  But  to  return 
to  the  attire  of  the  Cardinal.  Next  comes  the  golden  Pianeta  and  the 
Manipolo,  of  embroidered  satin,  which  hangs  on  the  arm,  and  is  the 
scrip  of  the  patriarchal  herdsmen  in  which  he  carried  his  bread  and 
cheese." 
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amongst  the  Cardinals  and  attendant  priests.  Just  as 
I had  recognized  his  figure,  an  unexpected  confusion 
took  place,  a woman  rushed  through  the  soldiery, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  crying  out 
“ Grazia,  Grazia,”  (Pardon,  pardon,)  and  placed  a pe- 
tition in  his  path.  She  was  dragged  away  immediately 
by  the  guards,  but  her  paper  was  picked  up  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  by  a Cardinal,  and  his  Holiness 
opened  and  read  it.  I should  hope,  if  a worthy  peti- 
tioner, that  the  poor  woman  obtained  the  “ Grazia  ” she 
so  earnestly  implored. 

In  all  the  Churches  of  Rome,  the  Bambino  is  to  be 
seen  exposed  for  view  upon  the  high  altars,  and  at 
St.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  real  cradle  of  our  Lord  is 
pretended  to  be  exhibited,  attended  with  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  the  possessors  can  devise  to  attract 
crowds  to  their  Church.  A procession  and  Mass  usher 
in  the  morning  of  Christmas  day.  The  favourite 
delineation  of  the  Nativity  is  however  seen  in  the 
Church  of  Ara  Coeli,  where  a completely  theatrical 
representation  takes  place.  It  is  called  the  Presepio, 
and  consists  of  a group  in  waxwork,  containing  the 
Infant  Saviour  in  the  manger,  the  Virgin,  Joseph,  and 
the  three  Magi.  The  figures  are  richly  decked  out 
with  jewels,  which  are  said  to  be  lent  for  the  purpose, 
by  the  ladies  of  the  nobility. 

Among  the  many  peculiar  objects  which  meet  our 
view,  we  have  been  interested  in  observing  the  Calabrian 
minstrels.  These  men  have  seldom  a more  costly  outer 
garment  than  a rugged  sheep’s  skin,  which  is  contrived 
to  fit  the  figure.  Their  feet  are  bound  with  coarse 
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cloths,  over  which  are  girded  leathern  thongs.  They 
may  be  seen  playing  at  the  numerous  shrines  of  the 
Virgin,  and  a traveller  in  Italy  relates,  that  observing 
them  to  stop  frequently,  and  play  at  the  door  of  a 
carpenter,  inquiries  were  made  as  to  their  reason  for 
so  doing.  The  answer  given  was,  that  it  was  done 
“Per  politezza  al  Messer  San  Guiseppe,  (out  of  respect 
to  St.  Joseph.”)  ****** 
The  shrines  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  are  found  in 
almost  every  comer  and  turning ; she  may  be  called 
the  patron  Saint  of  Rome,  for  her  aid  is  much  more 
frequently  invoked  than  that  of  her  Blessed  Son. 
In  many  of  the  churches  we  have  entered,  her  altar 
is  adorned  with  innumerable  small  pictures  or  repre- 
sentations of  deliverances  from  danger,  supposed  to  be 
wrought  by  the  aid  of  the  Virgin ; thus  she  is  some- 
times called  Mary  the  Helpful,  but  even  this  is  one  of 
the  least  objectionable  appellations  she  receives.  The 
confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Rosary,  are  commanded  to 
recite  once  a week  “ the  Mary  Psalter,”  which  con- 
tains the  following  awful  perversion  of  Holy  Scripture, 
“ In  thee,  O Lady  have  I hoped,  let  me  never  he 
confounded.  Receive  me  into  thy  favour,  incline  to 
me  thine  ear.  Into  thine  hand,  O Lady,  I commend 
my  spirit.  Bring  unto  our  Lady,  O ye  sons  of  God, 
bring  praise  and  worship  unto  our  Lady.  Let  Mary 
arise,  and  let  all  her  enemies  be  scattered.  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  oh  Lady  of  hosts  ! It  is  a 
good  thing  to  give  thanks,  and  confess  to  the  Virgin 
and  sing  praises  unto  our  Lady,  8fc."  I will  not 
continue  to  pain  you,  my  dear  Father,  by  this  fearful 
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display  of  Mariolatry.  There  is  something  so  awful 
in  this  reverence  and  honour  being  bestowed  upon  a 
human  being,  that  I would  not  have  mentioned  the 
subject,  but  that  I know  your  deep  conviction  of  the 
errors  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  am  therefore  anxious 
to  place  before  you  all  the  information  I can  collect 
upon  a subject  which  involves  the  spiritual  happiness 
of  so  many  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Some  of  the  tales  told  and  believed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants erf  these  Popish  countries,  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Virgin,  would  strike  you  as  too 
ridiculous  to  be  true.  At  the  church  I have  mentioned 
above  (Ara  Cceli)  there  is  shown  an  image  of  the 
Infant  Saviour,  which  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
his  Mother,  and  the  most  wonderful  miraculous 
powers  are  attributed  to  this  little  figure,  in  curing 
sicknesses.  An  attempt  made  by  a lady  to  possess  for 
her  own  use,  such  a treasure,  is  asserted  to  have  been 
met  by  an  astounding  exhibition  on  the  part  of  this 
image.  The  lady  had  caused  an  exact  likeness  to  be 
carved  and  painted  and  contrived  to  make  an  exchange 
and  obtain  the  inestimable  treasure.  But  in  the 

middle  of  the  night  the  Convent  dwellers  were  aroused 
by  the  peals  of  their  bells  and  knocks  at  their  gate, 
which  flew  open,  and  gave  to  view  the  miraculous 
image,  which  informed  the  Monks  of  the  exchange 
that  had  been  made  and  desired  to  be  restored  to  its 
proper  station.  Such  is  but  one  of  the  many  tales  I 
have  heard  since  our  arrival  in  Italy,  and  that  they  re- 
ceive ample  credence,  from  the  poor  debased  people,  is 
continually  manifested  to  me,  by  the  devotion  displayed 
when  reciting  a history  of  this  kind.  * * * 
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Some  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  to  keep  up  a lively  remembrance 
of  the  doctrines  of  their  Church,  are  too  singular  not 
to  be  mentioned  here.  On  the  walls  in  the  streets,  we 
often  see  a flaming  delineation  of  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory. These  are  represented  as  suffering  the  tortures 
of  purgatorial  punishment,  and  underneath  is  generally 
inscribed  over  an  alms  box,  Limosina  Per  ricordo  dell 
cmirne  del  purgatorio  (alms  for  remembering  the  souls 
in  purgatory.)  We  have  been  sometimes  startled  in 
our  rambles  through  the  city,  by  the  approach  of  a 
veiled  figure,  with  holes  for  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
who  shakes  a box,  beseeching  us  to  contribute  some- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  in  torment.  I 
have  been  deeply  affected  in  remarking  the  painful 
anxiety  felt  by  the  poorer  classes,  to  expend  their 
little  savings  in  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
some  beloved  relative.*  The  blessed  truth  that  “ To 

* “ Almost  every  day  yon  may  see,  as  you  pass  the  beautiful  and 
tasteful  churchyards,  on  one  grave  a mother  praying,  with  a fervour 
worthy  of  a purer  and  holier  cause,  that  the  soul  of  her  beloved  son  or 
daughter  may  have  repose  from  the  tormentB  of  purgatory ; and  on  ano- 
ther grave,  the  son  or  the  daughter  praying  for  the  soul  of  the  mother, 
or  the  widow  praying  for  the  repose  of  her  husband's  spirit.  Thus, 
Christianity,  instead  of  being  a faith  of  joyful  hope  and  unutterable 
peace,  seems  to  be  the  harbinger  of  woe,  the  source  of  tears,  and  the 
messenger  of  sadness.  Sad,  not  glad  tidings  seem  thus  to  be  its  burden. 
The  practical  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  are  found  to  be  sub- 
jection to  the  priest,  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Church.  It  is  only 
where  the  glorious  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  realized  in  its 
power,  that  we  can  leave  the  graves  of  departed  Christians,  and  feel 
that  they  suffer  not  in  the  regions  of  the  sorrowful,  nor  expiate  the  sins 
of  life,  but  stand  before  the  throne  of  God,  “ having  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.’’ 

“ The  doctrine  of  purgatory  interferes  with  the  effect  of  the  expiatory 
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be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord,”  is  unknown  here,  and  the  consolations  afforded 
by  it  are  consequently  lost  upon  these  deluded  Papists. 
Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  even  ven- 
tured so  far  as  to  describe  these  sufferings,  and  were 
there  good  ground  for  their  assertions,  the  friends  of 
the  departed  soul  would  indeed  feel  themselves  bound 
to  expend  their  property  for  their  deliverance. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  was  a most  distinguished 
champion  for  the  Roman  faith,  has  given  long  accounts 
in  his  learned  and  massive  volumes,  of  persons  whom 
he  says  he  knows  to  have  been  in  purgatory.  The 
instances  he  narrates  as  facts,  are  founded  upon  some 
of  the  numerous  tales  of  visions  with  which  this 
corrupt  church  so  delights  to  astonish  its  votaries.* 

blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  we  protest  against  it.  By 
the  blood  of  Christ  we  read  in  Scripture,  every  needed  blessing  is  real- 
ized. Is  peace  desired?  He  hath  “made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his 
cross.*’  Is  boldnesB  of  approach  to  the  mercy-seat  a blessing  ? “ We  have 
boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the  faith  of  him."  Is  nearness 
to  God  heaven  itself?  “ Those  who  were  alar  off  are  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ”  Is  redemption  a blessing?  “We  have  redemption 
through  his  blood.”  Ib  victory  over  sin  and  Satan,  and  the  world,  a 
blessing?  “ They  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  Is  cleansing 
a blessing  ? “ The  blood  of  J esus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.”  —Re- 
formation Trad. 

* The  lives  of  the  saints  exhibit  many  of  these  pretended  revelations. 
The  Cardinal  quotes  as  one  of  his  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
the  following  extract  from  the  life  of  St.  Ludgardis.  “ About  this  time. 
Pope  Innocent  III,  after  having  held  the  Lateran  council,  departed  out 
of  this  life  and  shortly  afterwards  appeared  to  Ludgardis.  She,  as 
soon  as  she  beheld  him  encircled  with  a vast  flame,  demanded  who  he  was, 
and  on  his  answering  that  he  was  Pope  Innocent,  exclaimed  with  a 
groan,  • What  can  this  be  ? how  is  it  that  the  common  father  of  us  all 
is  thus  tormented  ? ’ ‘ The  reasons  of  my  suffering  thus,’  he  answered, 
‘are  three  in  number,  and  they  would  have  consigned  me  to  eternal 
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Our  Greek  friend  Madame  A — having  invited  me 
to  visit  her,  I went  one  day  last  week  to  the  Palazzo  of 
the  Archbishop,  with  whom  she  is  at  present  staying. 
The  lower  part  of  the  mansion  or  palace  in  which  this 
dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church  resides,  was  dirty  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  splendid  marble  staircase  in 
a most  neglected  state.  I thought  at  first  I must  have 
made  a mistake,  and  could  not  imagine  such  an  en- 
trance conducted  to  the  abode  of  a Primate.  After 
ascending  several  immense  flights  of  stairs,  I reached 
the  story  to  which  my  friend  had  directed  me,  and  was 
soon  warmly  received  by  her.  In  an  antechamber  was 
the  Archbishop’s  secretary,  an  intelligent  looking 


punishment,  had  I not,  through  the  intercession  of  the  most  pious 
Mother  of  God,  to  whom  I founded  a monastery,  repented  when  in  <ur- 
tremis.  As  it  is,  though  I am  spared  eternal  suffering,  yet  I shall  be 
tortured  in  the  most  horrible  manner  to  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  I 
am  now  permitted  to  come  and  pray  for  your  suffrages,  is  a boon  which 
the  Mother  of  MercieB  has  obtained  of  her  Son.’  With  these  words  he 
disappeared,  Ludgardis  not  only  communicated  to  her  holy  sisters,  the 
sad  necessity  to  which  the  Pope  was  reduced  in  order  to  obtain  their 
succour,  but  she  also  herself,  submitted  to  astonishing  torments  on  his 
account.  The  reader  must  understand,  that  Ludgardis  herself  revealed 
to  me,  the  cause  of  the  Pope’s  sufferings  ; bnt  I forbear  to  disclose  them 
out  of  respect  to  so  great  a Pontiff.”  The  learned  Cardinal  remarks  upon 
this  history,  “ this  instance  always  affects  me  with  the  greatest  terror. 
For  if  a Pontiff,  entitled  to  so  much  praise,  one  who  to  all  human  ob- 
servation was  not  merely  a man  of  integrity  and  prudence,  but  of  eminent 
nay,  most  exemplary  sanctity, — if  even  he  so  narrowly  escaped  hell, 
and,  as  it  is,  must  suffer  the  most  excruciating  torments  till  the  day  of 
judgment,  what  prelate  is  there,  who  does  not  tremble  ? Who  does  not 
scrutinize  the  secrets  of  his  own  conscience,  with  the  most  unsparing 
rigour.  For  I cannot  easily  persuade  myself  that  so  great  a pontiff 
could  have  been  capable  of  committing  deadly  sins,  unless  he  were  de- 
ceived under  some  semblance  of  good  by  flatterers  aud  relatives,  of  whom 
the  gospel  says,  ‘ a man’s  foes  shall  be  of  hiB  own  household.'  ” 
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Abbate.  The  rooms  were  more  comfortable  than  I had 
expected,  the  library  being  carpeted,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  saloon  was  a brass  caldarini,  with 
live  charcoal,  for  warming  the  hands  and  feet. 

I was  introduced  by  Madame  A — to  the  Archbishop, 
and  invited  to  accompany  them  to  a mass  the  latter  was 
going  to  celebrate  in  the  subterranean  Church  of  St. 
Peters.  My  kind  Greek  friendalso  pressed  me  to  join  her 
in  a visit  to  a convent  of  noble  ladies,  into  which  she  was 
to  be  introduced  by  a Cardinal,  who  acted  as  Superin- 
tendant  Visitor  to  it.  I was  not  able  for  obvious  rea- 
sons to  accept  these  invitations,  though  not  the  less 
feeling  the  kindness  which  dictated  them. 

Before  giving  you  any  further  account  of  religion  in 
Italy,  I must  tell  you,  my  dear  Father,  of  a change  we 
have  been  obliged  to  make  in  our  residence.  Dear  W — 
found  the  air  of  the  Corso  too  cold  and  damp,  we 
therefore  determined  to  seek  some  more  agreeable 
situation,  and  have  taken  other  apartments,  into  which 
we  removed  a few  days  ago. 

They  are  in  the  Via  delle  Quaizo  Fontani,  on  the 
Quirinal  hill,  not  far  from  the  Pope’s  palace  of  that 
name.  The  view  from  our  windows  is  most  delightful, 
extending  over  the  cheerful  Convent  gardens,  with  their 
beautiful  orange  trees  at  this  time  full  of  golden  fruit. 
In  the  distance  through  the  trees,  we  can  discover  the 
mouldering  ruins  of  the  Coliseum.  We  have  reason  to 
think  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  having  met  with 
apartments  in  so  pleasant  a situation.  Borne  is  now 
crowded  with  foreigners,  so  that  it  is  a most  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  accommodation.  The  day  we  came 
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to  this  abode,  while  I superintended  the  removal  of 
our  luggage,  W — took  a ride,  and  met  with  a sight 
which  affected  him  deeply.  In  passing  one  of  the 
cross  ways  at  which  four  streets  meet,  he  found  an 
execution  by  the  guillotine  had  just  taken  place,  and 
his  carriage  was  obliged  to  pass  close  to  the  fatal 
spot.  A pool  of  blood  marked  the  site  where 
the  wretched  malefactor  had  received  the  death-stroke ; 
and,  at  the  time  when  my  dear  husband  passed,  no 
endeavours  had  been  made  to  obliterate  the  tokens  of 
the  butchery  that  had  taken  place.  We  ascertained 
afterwards  that  the  criminal  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law  for  stabbing  another  man.  This  is  a crime,  alas  ! too 
frequent  among  the  modern  Italians,  and  several  in- 
stances of  it  have  occurred  during  our  residence  in 
Rome. 

We  have  been  led  to  take  a great  interest  in  the 
people  with  whom  we  reside.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  is  a widow  with  one  little  son,  a bright  black 
eyed  intelligent  boy  of  ten  or  eleven.  Guiseppe  or  Pep6 
as  his  mother  calls  him,  has  already  made  me  his 
friend ; and,  finding  I am  a patient  listener  to  all  his 
tales,  always  seeks  me  out  when  he  has  something  par- 
ticular to  narrate.  The  other  morning  he  knocked  at 
our  door,  being  anxious  to  inform  me  that  the  Blessing 
of  the  Beasts  was  to  take  place  on  that  day,  and  that  if 
we  would  go  early  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Antony,  we 
should  have  a good  view  of  the  whole  ceremony.  We 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  little  church.  An  im- 
mense crowd  surrounded  it,  which  was  kept  in  order 
by  dragoons,  while  the  road  was  thronged  with  animals 
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of  every  description,  and  their  drivers.  The  Pope’s 
horses  and  carriages  occupied  a prominent  place  in 
the  singular  procession.  A long  train  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  Cardinals  followed.  All  the  horses 
in  these  and  the  Pope’s  carriages  were  of  a jet  black 
colour,  and  presented  by  their  fat  and  sleek  appear- 
ance, some  idea  of  the  plenty  appertaining  to  their 
masters’  households.  I could  not  suppress  a smile  when 
we  saw  the  grotesque  figures  that  followed  the  dra- 
goons and  other  soldiers.  The  Contardini  from  the 
Abruzzi  and  Campagna  were  present  in  great  numbers, 
and  had  brought  their  asses  to  receive  the  precious 
benediction  of  the  Saint.  These  animals  were  gaily 
decked  out  with  ribbands,  the  ears  and  tails  being 
covered  with  coloured  bows.  In  several  instances  true 
to  the  character  given  of  them,  these  creatures  seemed 
obstinately  bent  upon  throwing  the  whole  train  into 
confusion,  and  we  watched  for  some  minutes,  two  of 
the  peasants  who  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  drag 
their  refractory  beast  forward. 

The  candidates  for  the  Saint’s  blessing  were  made 
to  approach  in  single  file  to  receive  it.  First  an  elegant 
carriage  would  stop  at  the  door  of  the  Chapel,  the 
priest,  a portly  ecclesiastic  stood  ready  with  a brush 
dipped  in  holy  water,  with  which  he  sprinkled  the 
horses  and  other  animals,  repeating  a benediction,  to 
the  effect,  that  through  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
St.  Antony  the  animal  would  be  preserved  from  evil, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
While  the  carriage  paused,  the  persons  inside  sat  un- 
covered, with  wax  tapers  in  their  hands.  After  the 
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ceremony  was  concluded,  a piece  of  money  was  given 
to  the  priest,  who  at  least  derives  benefit  from  the  rite. 
When  we  had  seen  enough  of  this  curious  spectacle, 
we  entered  the  little  Church : it  was  thickly  strewed 
with  evergreens  and  lighted  up  with  tapers,  while 
gaudy  tapestry  decorated  the  walls  and  hung  in  fes- 
toons from  pillar  to  pillar.  A large  congregation  was 
kneeling  upon  the  floor,  in  silent  worship.  The  walls 
were  painted  with  representations  of  the  temptations  of 
St.  Antony,  and  some  of  the  subjects  were  very  singular. 
In  one  compartment  the  Saint  was  lying  in  his  coffin 
and  wicked  spirits  hovering  around  and  beside  him, 
making  every  effort  to  divert  his  attention  from  reli- 
gious meditation.  It  is  related  of  St.  Antony  that  he 
was  particularly  fond  of  preaching  to  animals,  and  in 
the  Borghese  Palace  is,  or  was  till  very  lately  a picture 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  having  attracted  even  the 
attention  of  some  fish  by  his  eloquence,  one  large  cod 
listening  to  him  with  most  marked  interest. 

But  although  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  a smile  when 
we  hear  and  see  such  things,  who  cannot  but  mourn, 
my  beloved  Father,  to  witness  these  scenes.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  to  have  a correct  idea  of  the  innu- 
merable evils  belonging  to  the  full  exercise  of  the 
Romish  faith,  Rome  must  be  visited,  and  this  ceremony 
is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  daily  brought  before 
us  of  the  thick  moral  darkness  that  beclouds  the  Romans 
of  the  present  day.  “ Ye  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  your  deeds  are  evil : ” surely  this  may  be 
applied  to  the  rulers  of  Italy.  The  lower  orders  are  kept 
designedly  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  Not  only  are  the 
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Scriptures  forbidden,  but  any  work  that  would 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  thraldom  they  en- 
dure, is  prohibited.  I have  been  deeply  grieved  to  see 
the  education  that  is  bestowed  upon  our  landlady's  little 
son.  Pepe  goes  to  school  at  a neighbouring  convent, 
and  almost  the  whole  routine  of  his  studies  is  confined 
to  the  repetition  of  the  Dottrina  (Doctrines)  and  Li- 
tanies of  his  Church.  His  books  were  brought  for 
my  inspection  the  other  day,  and  it  was  truly  mournful 
to  see  the  absurdities,  over  which  this  intelligent  boy 
is  obliged  to  pore,  day  after  day.  A work  with 
nearly  the  same  title,  “ The  Doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Faith,”  is  published  for  the  use  of  English 
Roman  Catholics,  but  it  is  carefully  purified  of  all 
those  things  that  would  shock  the  more  enlightened 
reader.  Were  it  not  too  solemn  a subject  to  be  con- 
sidered but  writh  the  greatest  seriousness,  it  would 
make  you  smile,  were  I to  mention  some  of  the  ridicu- 
lous observations  made  with  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  consecrated  wafer  or  Host  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  tongue,  when  the  communicant  receives  it  from  the 
priest ; directions  are  even  given  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  should  any  accident  happen  in  its  reception. 

The  feeling  of  the  lower  classes  with  regard  to  the 
Word  of  Eternal  life,  has  been  manifested  to  us  in 
several  ways.  The  mother  of  our  landlady  is  a poor 
afflicted  cripple,  entirely  confined  to  her  room.  I have 
several  times  offered  to  read  a few  verses  to  her  from 
my  Italian  Bible,  but  the  proposal  has  always  been 
met  by  a degree  of  alarm,  which  proves  the  spiritual 
bondage  in  which  these  poor  people  are  held  by  their 
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priests.  To  this  bedridden  sufferer  how  sweet  would 
prove  the  consolations  afforded  by  faith  in  Christ,  but 
no  ! she  is  denied  such  comfort ; and  surrounded  as 
she  is  by  bigotry  and  ignorauce,  nothing  but  Divine 
power  can  pierce  the  thick  mental  darkness,  and  lead 
her  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners.* 

It  has  been  a happiness  to  us,  while  surrounded  by 

* “ And  why  are  the  scriptures  thus  withheld  and  forbidden  ? Be- 
cause, as  the  Pope’s  nuncio  candidly  said  to  Dr.  Pinkerton,  1 The  Papal 
Church  has  some  usages  not  supported  by  the  Bible : ’ he  might  have 
said  many;  and  still  further,  many  directly  in  contradiction  thereto. 
Papists  would  willingly  conceal  this  fact,  yet  they  have  sometimes  spoken 
of  it  among  themselves.  Thus  the  Bishops  who  met  at  Banonia,  to  con- 
sult for  restoring  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  See  to  Pope  Julius  III,  said, 
‘ Among  all  the  counsels  which  wo  can  give  at  this  time,  we  have  reserved 
the  most  weighty  to  the  last.  Y ou  must  strive  with  all  your  might, 
that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  gospel  as  printed,  especially  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  may  be  read  in  your  cities  under  your  jurisdiction  ; the  little 
which  is  in  the  mass  ought  to  be  sufficient,  neither  should  it  be  permitted 
to  any  mortal  to  read  more ; for  as  long  as  men  were  contented  with  that 
little,  all  things  went  well  with  them,  but  quite  otherwise  since  more 
was  commonly  read.  This  book,  above  all  others,’  they  add,  ‘has 
raised  the  Btorms  and  tempests,  with  which  we  are  carried  away.  And 
truly,  if  any  man  diligently  examine  it,  and  then  consider  the  things 
which  are  practised  in  our  churches,  he  will  sec  that  they  differ  very  much 
from  one  another,  and  that  our  doctrine  is  altogether  different  from  it, 
and  often  contrary.  These  sheets  are  therefore  to  be  concealed  with 
great  caution  and  diligence,  lest  we  should  be  involved  in  greater  trou- 
bles and  tumults.’  Here  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures 
is  candidly  stated.  No  man  wishes  that  the  light  of  the  Sun  should  be 
withheld  from  others,  and  that  the  gloom  of  midnight  should  rest  on  the 
earth,  unless  he  is  engaged  in  some  design  which  it  is  his  intention  they 
should  not  see,  and  is  concerned  that  he  may  practise  his  nefarious  deeds 
with  impunity.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  diffusion  of  the  word  of 
God  must  prove  fatal  to  Popery.  Prophecy  has  foretold  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  and  ‘he  will  destroy  it  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth  and  the 
brightness  of  his  coming.’  A due  consideration  of  these  facts  will 
deprive  the  opposition  of  Papists  to  the  word  of  God  of  all  mystery.” — 
Sketch  of  Popery. 
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so  much  that  is  painful,  of  superstition  and  ignorance 
to  be  able  sometimes  to  attend  the  performance  of  the 
simple  rites  of  our  Protestant  Faith.  A little  way  be- 
yond the  Porta  del  Popolo  is  a large  hired  apartment 
in  which  is  held,  by  the  Pope’s  permission,  the  service  of 
our  beloved  church.  Dear  W — has  been  unable 
to  attend  more  than  once  or  twice,  but  I have  frequent- 
ly had  this  privilege.  I mentioned  to  you  in  one  of 
my  letters  from  Germany,  a clergyman  with  whom  we 
became  acquainted  at  Kissengen,  who  was  in  a state  of 
extreme  ill  health,  having  suffered  from  the  burning 
climate  of  Africa ; this  gentleman  is  now  in  Rome, 
and  we  have  found  in  his  visits  of  Christian  sympathy, 
much  comfort.  He  has  officiated  several  times  in  the 
little  English  chapel,  and  when  hearing  his  able  ex- 
positions of  the  word  of  truth,  we  have  been  led  almost 
to  forget  that  we  are  in  a land  of  so  much  spiritual 
darkness  and  error. 
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Rome,  February. 

On  the  second  of  this  month,  I was  present  at  a sin- 
gular ceremony  in  St.  Peter’s.  That  day  being  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin,  the  Blessing  of  the  Candles 
took  place.  The  Pope  sat  on  a magnificent  throne 
surrounded  by  a long  train  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastics.  These  went  one  by  one  to  the 
throne  of  their  supreme  head,  and  kneeling  before 
him  kissed  his  foot,  and  received  an  immense  taper 
from  his  hands.  Not  only  did  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church  appear  as  actors  in  the  scene,  but  the 
procession  was  filled  out  by  the  addition  of  monks 
and  bareheaded  friars.  When  all  had  received 
their  candles,  they  were  lighted,  and  the  Pope  (who 
held  an  extra-sized  one  in  his  arms,  orna- 
mented with  silver  and  gold  fringe,  and  lace,)  was 
carried  on  a chair  of  state  round  the  church,  all  the 
possessors  of  candles  following  him  in  solemn  proces- 
sion. When  the  tour  of  the  Basilica  had  been  com- 
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plcted,  the  Pontiff  knelt  down  at  a splendid  stool  or 
Prie  Dieu,  which  was  placed  beside  the  High  Altar,  still 
holding  his  enormous  taper  in  his  arms.  Beautiful 
singing  was  heard  during  the  whole  service,  excepting 
at  the  interval  of  Mass.  The  cardinals  often  changed 
their  attire  during  the  ceremony,  and  had  at  one  time 
crimson  dresses,  with  large  white  ermine  capes.  Their 
cauditarj  or  train-bearers  sat  at  their  feet,  hold- 
ing their  candles,  when  not  lighted.  How  com- 

pletely do  these  proud  Princes  of  the  Romish  Church 
put  away  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
We  have  often  noticed  their  carriages,  which  are 
covered  in  many  instances  with  painting  and  gilding, 
and  have  not  unfrequently  three  richly  dressed  footmen 
standing  up  behind  them. 

It  is  a singular  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  to 
see  a cardinal  pay  a visit  in  private  to  the  image  of 
St.  Peter.  One  of  the  holy  order  steps  forward,  and 
places  a crimson  cushion  for  the  humble  follower  of  St. 
Peter.  Two  or  three  stand  by  waiting  to  assist  the 
dignified  priest  to  rise,  and  then  attended  by  his  train- 
bearers,  he  moves  off.  * * * * * 

Our  present  situation  is  one  that  brings  us  more 
into  contact  with  the  convents  and  their  inmates  than 
our  former  residence  in  the  Corso.  We  are  surrounded 
by  monasteries  and  convents,  and  are  often  awakened  by 
their  bells  ringing  for  early  matins ; throughout  the 
day  these  sounds  are  also  heard  at  short  intervals. 
From  our  windows  we  can  see  the  picturesque  figures 
of  the  monks  as  they  wind  in  long  procession  through 
their  gardens. 
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I went  one  morning  last  week,  to  the  chapel  of  a neigh- 
bouring convent,  to  see  some  of  the  ceremonies  connec- 
ted with  the  profession  of  a nun.  Around  the  altar 
stood  the  lady  Abbess,  and  four  novices  who  were  now 
about  to  confirm  their  vows.  A cardinal  sat  in  a 
chair  of  state  within  the  altar,  attended  by  other 
ecclesiastics.  When  mass  had  been  performed,  the 
novices  knelt  one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of  the  cardinal, 
and  the  lady  Abbess  having  removed  the  covering  from 
the  head  of  each  young  lady,  a pair  of  scissors  were  given 
to  him,  with  which  he  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  noviciate. 
After  this  ceremony  was  performed,  the  latter  stood  up 
and  taking  a tress  of  her  own  hair  from  the  golden  sal- 
ver on  which  it  had  been  deposited,  threw  it  on  the 
ground  with  an  exclamation,  expressive  of  her  entire  re- 
nunciation of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world. 
There  was  something  in  the  countenances  of  the  priests 
during  the  ceremony,  that  I did  not  at  all  like,  they 
bore  a sarcastic  expression  as  if  they  secretly  despised 
the  poor  creatures  who  were  thus  voluntarily  sacrificing 
their  liberty. 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  thus  immured  for  life 
in  Italy  is  very  great.  In  1836,  in  the  metropolitan 
city  alone  were  2023  monks  and  friars,  and  1476  nuns. 

In  some  convents  the  laws  possess  little  rigour ; but, 
in  others,  the  inmates  are  exposed  to  great  privations 
and  hardships.  The  Capuchin  nuns  wear  in  remem- 
brance of  the  crown  of  thorns,  a band  of  coarse  linen, 
wound  tightly  several  times  round  their  heads,  and 
even  in  dangerous  illness  this  is  not  taken  off.  Other 
more  severe  mortifications  are  imposed,  such  as  wearing 
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sackcloth,  exposing  the  feet  to  intense  cold,  undertaking 
the  performance  of  vigils  and  fasts,  which  are  often  far 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  person  who  engages  in  them. 

One,  who  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  a monastery 
in  Rome,  but  who  has  been  led  by  Divine  Grace  to 
forsake  the  errors  of  Roman  Catholicism,  thus  writes  of 
a member  of  his  own  family  who  fell  a victim  to  these 
austerities.  “ I had  a sister,  amiable  and  good  in  a 
superior  degree.  ...  At  the  age  of  twenty,  she  left  an 
infirm  mother  to  the  care  of  servants  and  strangers, 
and  shut  herself  up  in  a convent,  where  she  was  not 
allowed  to  see  even  the  nearest  relations.  With  a 
delicate  frame,  requiring  every  indulgence  to  support 
it  in  health,  she  embraced  a rule  which  denied  her  the 
comforts  of  the  lowest  class  of  society.  A coarse 
woollen  frock  fretted  her  skin,  her  feet  had  no  covering, 
but  that  of  shoes  open  at  the  toes,  that  they  might  be 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  a brick  floor.  A couch  of 
bare  planks  was  her  bed,  and  an  unfurnished  cell  her 
dwelling.  Disease  soon  filled  her  conscience  with 
fears ; and  I had  often  to  endure  the  torture  of  wit- 
nessing her  agonies  at  the  confessional.  I left  her 
when  I quitted  Spain,  dying  much  too  slowly  for  her 
only  chance  of  relief.  I wept  bitterly  at  her  loss  two 
years  after,  yet  I could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  her 
alive.” 

The  idea  that  the  performance  of  such  works  as 
these,  is  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  appears  to  be 
the  principal  inducement  to  them.*  The  poor  recluse 

* Many  are  the  affecting  instances  that  might  be  related  of  the  works 
of  supererogation  prescribed  by  the  Popish  Priest  to  his  credulous  dis- 
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is  taught  by  her  spiritual  guide  that  she  may  assist  in 
the  work  of  salvation,  forgetting  “ That  Christ  is  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth.”  ******* 
We  have  continued  to  take  our  daily  rides,  and  always 
discover  some  fresh  source  of  interest.  I can  but 
find  time  and  space  to  describe  to  you  two  or  three 
of  these  delightful  excursions.  We  drove  for  some 
little  distance  along  the  Appian  way,  and  stopped  to  ex- 
amine the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  which  is  situated  in  a 
vineyard  on  one  side  of  the  road.  You  would  have  been 
amused  with  the  cicerone  who  attended  us  to  view  these 
subterranean  chambers ; she  was  quite  a young  girl,  but 
so  well  acquainted  with  her  task  that  it  was  performed 
most  glibly.  “ Here  is  the  place  in  which  was  found 
the  most  noble  mausoleum,  now  in  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. Here  were  found  the  busts  of  some  great  men 
that  are  now  in  the  same  place.  This/’  pointing  to  an 

ciple.  How  different  is  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  language  of  the 
true  Christian. 

Our  poet  Cowper  has  beautifully  portrayed  the  feelings  of  the  penitent 
believer,  who  while  rejoicing  in  the  salvation  wrought  out  for  him,  joyfully 
acknowledges  that  all  his  dependence  is  upon  his  Saviour. 

“ Since  the  dear  hour  that  brought  me  to  thy  foot 
And  cut  up  all  my  follies  by  the  root: 

I never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  tbine, 

N or  hoped  but  in  thy  righteousness  divine. 

My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defiled 
Were  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  a child  ; 

Howe’er  performed,  it  was  their  brightest  part 
That  they  proceeded  from  a grateful  heart ; 

Cleansed  in  thine  own  all  purifying  blood 
Forgive  their  evil  and  accept  their  good  : 

I cast  them  at  thy  feet,  my  only  plea, 

Is  what  it  was,— dependence  upon  thee.” 
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arch  in  the  subterranean  passage,  “ was  the  entrance 
to  this  wonderful  tomb.”  After  we  had  satisfied  our 
curiosity  with  regard  to  these  ruins,  we  continued  our 
way  through  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  paused  at 
the  ancient  Church  or  Basilica  of  that  name.  Under- 
neath this  Church  are  catacombs,  whose  formation  is 
attributed  to  the  early  Christians,  and  which  contain 
some  interesting  inscriptions.  They  consist  of  sub- 
terranean streets  of  unknown  length,  intersecting  each 
other  in  so  intricate  a manner  that  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  advance  any  distance  into  them.  In 
some  parts,  the  rooms  have  their  sides  painted 
with  illustrations  of  scripture,  and  other  evidences  as  to 
the  character  of  the  people  who  built  these  recesses 
have  been  found.  The  Church  is  a fine  old  building, 
though  now  almost  forsaken. 

We  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Rome  now  extant,  and  has  much  more 
the  appearance  of  an  old  castle  than  a sepulchre.  Within 
it  was  found  a splendid  sarcophagus,  which  is  now 
placed  within  the  Vatican.  Successive  rebellious  no- 
bles converted  this  tomb  into  a fortress,  and  it  still 
bears  the  marks  of  having  been  besieged.  Its 
diameter  is  about  one  hundred  feet.  After  we  had 
made  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of 
this  building,  we  drove  to  some  distance  further  to  see 
the  fountain  of  Egeria.  This  is  situated  in  a little 
valley,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Roman  people 
visit  it  and  crown  themselves  with  flowers,  after 
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which  they  return  to  the  city  dancing  and  shewing 
their  garlands. 

As  we  returned  homewards,  the  view  was  most  strik- 
ing. The  wide  Campagna  spread  around  the  city ; at 
some  considerable  distance,  and  bounding  one  side  of 
the  horizon,  were  the  Abruzzi,  (mountains  which 
separate  Naples  from  Romagna)  whose  snowy  summits 
lost  themselves  in  the  clouds  that  hover  around  them. 
The  line  of  ancient  aqueducts  stretched  across  the 
Campagna  to  an  immeasurable  distance,  and  offered  a 
most  striking  object  of  observation.  Innumerable 
ruins  surrounded  us.  We  entered  the  Circus  of  Cara- 
calla  where  the  Roman  people  were  entertained  with 
games  on  a most  gigantic  scale.  The  space  is  still 
pointed  out  within  which  these  exhibitions  took  place, 
and  the  remains  of  the  tower  appropriated  to  the 
emperor,  with  that  intended  most  probably  for  the 
judges  of  the  course. 

Returning  through  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  we 
took  a circuit  around  the  modern  city,  to  visit  the 
Church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  This  contains  a sta- 
tue by  Michael  Angelo,  said  to  be  his  master-piece. 
The  figure  is  that  of  Moses,  who  is  represented  in  a 
sitting  posture,  rebuking  the  Israelites  for  their  idola- 
try. Tappi,  an  Italian  poet,  has  thus  described  the 
excellences  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture. 

Sonnet  on  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo. 

“ And  who  is  he,  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone, 

Sits  giant  like  ? Stem  monument  of  art 
Unparallel’d,  while  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 
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’Tis  Moses ; by  his  beard’s  thick  honours  known. 

And  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 

Tis  Moses,  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 

Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o’er  his  features  shone. 

Such  once  he  looked  when  ocean’s  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung  ; and  such  amidst  the  storm. 

When  o’er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar’d.”  * 

This  statue  was  intended  for  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Julius  II,  which  was  planned  by  the  Pontiff  himself. 
Several  other  figures  that  are  only  blocked  out,  were 
intended  to  form  a part  of  the  group,  but  were  never 
completed ; the  only  part  Michael  Angelo  finished 
being  this  statue  of  Moses. 

Before  we  concluded  our  interesting  drive,  we  rested 
for  a short  time  in  the  splendid  Basilica  of  St.  John 
in  Laterano,  one  of  the  most  highly  ornamented 
churches  of  Rome.  It  is  situated  in  a direct  line  from 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  is  not  far 
from  our  present  residence.  The  Basilica  of  St.  John 
* stands  in  a fine  square,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Pope’s  palace.  I believe  the  latter  is  but  little 
used,  if  at  all,  on  account  of  the  Malaria  which  has 
taken  possession  of  this  quarter  of  the  city.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  stands  an  obelisk.  The  Baptistery 
of  Constantine  occupies  part  of  one  side,  and  in  it  he 
is  said  to  have  received  the  rite  of  baptism.  We 
entered  this  building  and  found  its  interior  contained 
many  subjects  of  interest,  being  covered  with  paintings 
and  enriched  with  valuable  marbles,  but  these  were 
surpassed  by  the  church  itself,  which  is  more  elabo- 
rately decorated  than  any  I have  ever  seen.  The 

* Roscoe's  Translation. 
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ceiling  is  covered  with  gilding  and  painting,  and  pre- 
cious marbles  are  inlaid  in  almost  every  part.  St.  Gi- 
ovanni Laterano  boasts  however  of  treasures  more 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  Catholics  than  any 
yet  mentioned.  These  are  contained  in  a taber- 
nacle near  the  High  Altar.  I give  here  two  or  three 
names  of  the  relics,  as  I saw  them  in  a printed  list, 
which  was  suspended  by  the  side  of  the  altar.* 

“ Part  of  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

“ Part  of  the  towel  with  which  he  wiped  his  most 
precious  hands  after  the  last  supper. 

“ A thorn  from  the  crown  of  thorns. 

“ A finger  of  St  Catherine. 

“ Parts  of  the  bodies  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  &c.  &c. 

After  leaving  the  Church,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
Scala  Santa  or  holy  staircase,  a covered  building  con- 
taining a long  flight  of  stairs,  part  of  which  were 
taken  from  Pilate’s  house,  and  therefore,  according  to 
tradition,  have  been  rendered  sacred  by  our  Saviour’s 

* The  extract  above  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  relics  contained 
in  the  tabernacle,  I therefore  take  from  a work  before  me  the  following 
more  explicit  statement.  “ The  following  arc  exhibited  at  the  church 
of  St,  John  at  Rome,  on  Holy  Thursday  ; the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  encased  in  silver  busts,  set  with  jewels ; a lock  of  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  hair,  and  a piece  of  her  petticoat ; a robe  of  the  Saviour’s, 
sprinkled  with  his  blood ; some  drops  of  his  blood  in  a phial ; some  of 
the  water  which  flowed  from  the  wound  in  his  side ; some  of  the  sponge 
raised  to  his  lips ; the  table  on  which  our  Lord  ate  the  last  supper,  which 
could  only  have  held  the  twelve  apostles  by  miracle,  as  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  more  than  two  persons  to  sit  at  it ; a piece  of  the  stone  of  the 
sepulchre  on  which  the  angel  sat ; and  the  very  porphyry  pillar  from 
which  the  cock  crowed  after  Peter  denied  Christ ! ” I thought  all  these 
sufficiently  marvellous,”  says  the  narrator,  “ but  what  was  my  surprise  to 
find  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron  ? though  how  they  got  there  nobody 
knows,  and  two  pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  real  ark  of  the  covenant.” 
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passage  over  them.  The  devotees  are  only  allowed  to 
crawl  up  these  holy  steps  on  their  knees,  and  at  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day  the  devout  may  be  seen  fulfil- 
ling their  wearisome  task,  in  the  hope  of  thus  obtain- 
ing favour  in  the  sight  of  their  Almighty  Judge.  Oh 
how  lamentable,  my  dear  Father,  is  the  sight  of  such 
superstition,  surely  if  all  Protestants  were  fully  aware 
of  the  follies  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  Popery,  they 
would  watch  with  most  jealous  care,  lest  any  approach 
should  be  made  to  the  Antichristian  observances  of 
the  Romish  Church.  ***** 

In  another  of  our  rides  during  the  last  week  we 
visited  the  Forum  and  Column  of  Trajan.  The  former 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  as  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome.  Its  length  was 
about  1150  feet,  and  its  breadth  470  feet.  Rows  of 
columns  adorned  the  sides,  and  within  its  limits  stood 
a magnificent  palace,  a library,  a triumphal  arch, 
porticoes  and  a gymnasium.  Among  its  ornaments 
were  the  splendid  pillar  which  still  exists,  and  an 
equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Trajan.  In,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  Forum  stood  a large  Basilica,  while  the 
two  extremities  were  ornamented,  one  with  a triumphal 
arch,  and  the  other  with  the  temple  of  the  Emperor. 
We  can  still  have  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  this 
Forum  from  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of 
late  years.  The  whole  of  the  space  occupied  by  it, 
was  paved  with  marble.  An  ancient  historian  has 
left  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  impression  made 
by  its  grandeur  upon  the  mind  of  a foreign  prince. 
“ The  Emperor  Constans  came  to  Rome,”  he  tells  us, 
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“ in  A.D.  356,  and  coming  to  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  a 
structure  which  I conceive  to  be  unique  in  the  world, 
and  deserving  the  admiration  even  of  celestial  beings, 
he  was  struck  with  astonishment,  casting  his  thoughts 
over  its  gigantic  edifices,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe,  or  for  any  mortal  to  imitate.  Giving  up, 
therefore,  all  hopes  of  attempting  any  thing  similar, 
he  said  that  the  only  thing  which  he  could  or  would 
imitate,  was  the  horse  on  which  the  Emperor  sat. 
Upon  which  Homisdas,  of  the  royal  family  of  Persia, 
who  was  near  him,  said,  “ First  order  a stable  to  be 
built  similar  to  this,  if  you  have  the  means : and  may 
the  horse  which  you  purpose  forming,  be  as  successful 
as  that  which  we  are  looking  at.” 

The  excavations  which  have  been  made  of  late  years 
place  before  us  the  pavement  of  ancient  Rome,  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  <f  the  effect  produced  by  the 
replacing  of  the  columns  on  their  bases,  and  other 
judicious  arrangements,  is  little  inferior  to  the 
wonders  of  Pompeii.”  The  only  perfect  structure  is 
however,  the  pillar  or  column.  This  was  erected  A.D. 
115,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Trajan  over  the 
Dacians,  and  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a colossal 
statue  of  the  Emperor.  The  latter  was  thrown  down 
in  the  general  desolation  which  has  visited  Rome,  and 
Pope  Sixtus  Y.  had  a statue  of  St.  Peter  put  up  in  its 
place.  I must  endeavour  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  beautiful  column,  which 
consists  of  the  bas  reliefs.  These  run  round  the  shaft 
in  a spiral  band,  going  twenty  two  times  round  it 
before  reaching  the  Capital,  and  represent  the  victories 
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of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians.  There  are  as  many  as  2500 
figures  sculptured  on  this  wonderful  piece  of  architec- 
ture, the  Emperor  is  represented  upwards  of  fifty  times. 
At  the  top  of  the  column  the  figures  are  nearly  double 
the  size  that  they  are  below,  thus  the  proportion  ap- 
pears the  same.  In  a work  published  some  time  ago, 
under  the  title  of  “ Letters  of  an  Architect,”  the  follow- 
ing observations  are  made  respecting  the  superiority  of 
this  over  similar  erections  : “ It  may  be  said  that  one 
column  of  this  sort  is  very  much  like  another,  and 
that  there  is  very  little  room  for  the  merit  of  the 
architect,  but  if  you  were  to  go  two  or  three  times  to 
the  column  of  Antoninus,  and  return  to  that  of 
Trajan,*  you  would  feel  the  great  superiority  of  the 

* One  reason  for  the  superior  interest  which  attaches  to  the  column  of 
Trajan  is  the  faithful  representation  we  behold  upon  it  of  Roman  sol- 
diers. “ The  Roman  dress  and  manners  may  receive  considerable  light 
from  these  bas  reliefs.  We  find  the  soldiers  constantly  carrying  their 
swords  on  the  right  side.  On  a march  they  are  generally  bare-headed, 
some  have  no  helmets  at  all ; others  wear  them  suspended  to  their  right 
shoulder ; each  of  them  carries  a stick  over  the  left  shoulder,  which 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  their  provisions.  We 
may  observe  a wallet,  a vessel  for  wine,  a machine  for  dressing  meat, 
&c.  We  know  from  other  accounts,  that  they  sometimes  carried  Bixtv 
pounds  weight,  and  food  for  seventeen  days ; they  never  carried  less  than 
enough  for  three  days.  Their  shields  are  oblong,  with  different  devices 
upon  them.  Their  standards  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  a hand  within  a 
wreath  of  laurels,  which  was  considered  a sign  of  concord.  Pictures 
also  were  used,  which  were  portraits  of  gods  or  heroes.  The  soldiers 
wear  upon  their  legs  a kind  of  pantaloon,  reaching  a little  below  the 
knee  and  not  buttoned.  The  Dacians  have  loose  pantaloons,  reaching 
to  the  ancle,  and  shoes,  they  also  carry  curved  swords.  The  Sarmetian 
cavalry,  allies  of  Decebatus,  (the  Dacian  king)  wear  plate  armour,  co- 
vering the  men  and  horses.  Some  Roman  soldiers  have  also  plate  armour, 
but  they  are  archers.  The  horses  have  saddles,  or  rather  cloths,  which 
are  fastened  by  cords  round  the  breast  and  under  the  tail.  The  Dacian 
horses  are  without  this  covering ; and  the  Germans,  or  some  other  allies. 
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latter,  though  it  might  puzzle  you  not  a little  to  find 
out  in  what  that  superiority  consisted.  This  magnifi- 
cent column  must  always  have  been  conspicuous  as  it 
is  now,  rising  above  the  Basilica  and  all  the  buildings 
of  the  Forum.”  ****** 

A favourite  drive  during  our  stay  in  Rome,  has 
been  to  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  This 
country  residence  was  built  by  a Cardinal,  nephew  to 
Paul  V.  It  is  situated  in  most  delightful  pleasure 
gardens,  which,  with  a lake,  occupy  a portion  of  land 
several  miles  in  circumference.  A most  valuable  col- 
lection of  statues  formerly  adorned  the  interior  of  the 
Villa.  The  Prince  Borghese,  who  married  Pauline  the 
sister  of  Bonaparte,  sold  to  his  brother  in-law  the 
most  precious  gems  of  his  cabinet  for  a part  of  the 
French  territory.  The  gardens  have  been  so  long 
open  to  the  public,  that  it  now  claims  as  a right,  what 
was  beforetime  considered  a matter  of  favour.  We 
were  delighted  with  these  grounds,  and  the  rustic 
temples,  cascades  and  groves  contained  within  their 
limits,  contrast  strongly  with  the  mouldering  ruins 
beheld  within  a short  distance. 

In  the  evening  heats  of  an  Italian  summer,  these 

have  neither  saddles  nor  bridles  to  their  horses.  We  might  observe 
several  other  particulars,  such  as  a bridge  of  boats  over  a river,  and  that 
the  boats  everywhere  are  without  a rudder,  but  are  guided  by  an  oar 
fastened  with  a thong  on  one  side  of  the  stem.  The  wall  of  the  camp 
has  battlements,  and  the  heads  of  the  Dacians  are  stuck  upon  it.  The 
Dacian  women  are  represented  burning  the  Roman  prisoners.  We 
may  also  see  the  testado,  formed  by  soldiers  putting  their  shields 
together  in  a compact  mass  over  their  backs ; also,  the  sacrifice  called 
9Uovetaurilia.  Victory  is  represented  as  writing  with  a pen  upon  a 
shield.” — Dr.  Burton. 
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agreeable  shades  must  prove  a source  of  much  enjoy- 
ment to  the  Roman  citizens,  and  far  more  invigorating 
than  a ride  in  the  narrow  and  crowded  Corso. 

The  Trinita  de  Monti,  is  another  most  pleasant  ride, 
and  from  its  elevated  summit  affords  an  extensive 
view  of  the  ancient  city.  We  spent  some  time  the 
other  day,  in  attempting  to  trace  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome,  and  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  we  be- 
held their  sites,  although  from  the  debris  of  past  ages, 
it  is  a difficult  matter  to  assign  the  precise  bounds  to 
each. 

The  Capitoline,  Quirinal  and  Vimiseal  hills,  are 
partly  covered  with  modern  buildings,  while  the  Esqui- 
line,  Aventine  and  Coelian,  are  occupied  by  gardens  or 
brushwood,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a deserted 
country  than  that  of  a space  enclosed  within  the  walls 
of  a city.  * * * * * * * 

During  the  past  week,  preparations  have  been 
making  for  the  Carnival,  and  the  shops  have  presented 
a grotesque  and  amusing  spectacle,  being  filled  with 
every  variety  of  mask,  from  the  black  Domino  to  the 
Harlequin.  The  Governor  and  senators  of  Rome  open 
this  singular  festival  with  a grand  procession.  The 
principal  scene  of  action  is  the  Corso,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  modern  city,  extending  from  the 
Porta  del  Populo  to  the  Capitol  or  Campidoglio.  This 
street  would  not  admit  three  carriages  abreast ; 
and  the  houses  are  so  high,  that  it  would  be 
considered,  we  should  imagine,  dull  and  disagreeable 
but  it  ranks  very  differently  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Roman  tradespeople,  who  esteem  it  their  greatest 
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treat  to  take  their  children  a drive  through  it.  Several 
noble  squares  occur  on  the  way  down  this  street, 
and  in  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  it  are  some  of  the 
most  splendid  palaces  of  Some.  You  must  now,  my 
dear  Father,  imagine  almost  every  story  of  these  lofty 
houses  decorated  with  crimson,  blue,  or  gold  embroi- 
dered cloths,  which  are  hung  out  at  the  open  windows 
and  balconies.  These  latter  are  filled  with  masks,  and 
persons  who  act  merely  as  spectators,  but  are  all  pro- 
vided with  innumerable  bunches  of  flowers  and  abund- 
ance of  ammunition,  in  the  shape  of  comfits  and  other 
sweetmeats  to  send  at  their  friends  below.  A great 
part  of  the  material  employed  for  this  purpose  is  how- 
ever nothing  more  than  small  seeds  covered  with  chalk, 
which  produce  a white  appearance  upon  the  article  of 
clothing,  with  which  they  come  into  contact.  The 
pavement  on  each  side  the  street  is  lined  with  chairs, 
two  or  three  deep,  where  there  is  space  for  that  num- 
ber, and  these,  with  the  seats  in  the  temporary  balconies 
or  platforms  (erected  wherever  there  are  steps)  are  let 
out  at  so  much  a sitting,  by  men  who  stand  ready  to 
attract  the  notice  of  passengers  to  the  excellency  of  the 
position  they  can  offer  them.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  extreme  avidity  with  which  the  Roman  people 
enter  into  the  amusements  of  the  Carnival.  The 
father  of  a family  is  seen  seated  beside  his  wife  and 
children,  dressed  up  in  some  most  grotesque  costume, 
and  appearing  to  enter  as  fully  into  the  sport  as  any 
of  those  around  him.  Instead  of  the  usual  staid  de- 
portment of  the  Roman  citizens,  a spirit  of  the  most 
boisterous  gaiety  and  merriment  appears  to  have  taken 
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possession  of  them.  I must  defer  to  my  next  letter 
any  further  account  of  the  scenes  exhibited  during  this 
festival,  as  this  is  already  too  long.  * * * * 


LETTER  XXIV. 


Rome,  February. 


Since  I last  wrote  a circumstance  has  occurred  to 
occasion  us  some  little  uneasiness,  and  which  will 
oblige  us  to  leave  these  pleasant  apartments  without 
delay.  As  it  is  connected  with  the  Carnival,  I shall, 
before  relating  it,  resume  the  account  from  my  last 
letter. 

The  sports  of  this  feast  began  the  latter  end  of  last 
week.  On  Monday  we  drove  down  to  the  Corso,  but 
found  it  so  crowded  with  carriages  and  passengers,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  passing  across  or 
through  it.  As  we  desired  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
amusements  which  appear  so  to  delight  the  people  of 
Italy,  we  took  a station  for  a short  time  opposite  the  no- 
ble Piazza  Colonna,  so  called  from  the  triumphal  column 
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in  its  centre,  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Post 
Office,  a fine  modem  building,  occupies  one  part  of 
this  square,  and  the  noble  palace  Chigi,  another ; while 
a beautiful  fountain  completes  the  ornamental  part  of 
the  Piazza.  Several  regiments  of  soldiers  were  stationed 
near  our  position,  and  at  intervals  their  bands  per- 
formed some  excellent  music.  Dragoons  were  placed 
at  the  different  outlets  to  the  Corso,  to  prevent  any 
disturbance.  Two  lines  of  carriages  occupied  this 
street,  one  going  up,  and  the  other  down,  and  as  they 
were  not  allowed  to  turn  in  the  Corso,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a circuit  by  the  Via  Babuina.  Most 
of  the  carriages  were  filled  with  masks,  and  those  who 
had  no  disguise  were  obliged  to  hold  little  wire  screens 
before  their  faces,  to  defend  them  from  the  shower  of 
comfits  which  assailed  them  from  above  and  below. 
As  the  carriages  passed  slowly  along,  bouquets  &c.  were 
thrown  down  upon  them,  and  some  of  the  scenes  pre- 
sented would  have  excited  a smile  on  the  gravest  coun- 
tenance. A person  whose  serious  face  shewed  that  the 
blow  inflicted  by  a larger  weapon  than  usual,  had  not 
been  received  with  perfect  equanimity,  would  be  singled 
out  by  a passing  mask  to  receive  a sly  handful  of  the 
smaller  flour  comfits.  Many  English  joined  in  the  sport, 
and  I have  heard  it  remarked  that  they  are  amongst  the 
most  active  promoters  of  this  amusement.  The  drivers 
of  the  carriages  were  in  many  instances  disguised  in  a 
most  ridiculous  manner.  Some  being  dressed  as  ani- 
mals, an  ape  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  driving  one 
carriage,  a bear  another,  and  a harlequin  a third. 
Others  were  metamorphosed  into  country  girls,  old 
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women,  or  ladies  of  fashion.  Several  of  the  masks, 
mingling  with  the  crowd  on  foot  were  habited  as  old 
gentlemen  with  pig-tails,  who  cut  the  most  extravagant 
capers  as  they  made  their  way  through  the  throng.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  excess  of  nonsense,  for  so  it  most 
assuredly  was,  W — and  I remarked  the  spirit  of  decorum 
that  appeared  to  pervade  the  whole  people,  and  this  has 
been  frequently  observed  as  a characteristic  of  the  Ita- 
lians, when  giving  vent  to  their  exuberant  fancy.  This  is 
much  to  their  praise,  and  I fear,  would  hardly  be  said 
of  an  English  populace  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
After  two  or  three  hours  of  the  sport  I have  described, 
orders  were  given  to  the  Dragoons  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  horse  course.  In  a few  minutes  every  carriage  had 
turned  off  the  Corso,  and  a thick  phalanx  of  Dragoons, 
several  deep,  rode  at  a quick  trot  down  the  streets. 
It  was  astonishing  to  us  that  no  accident  took  place, 
but  the  people  being  used  to  such  a sweeping  mode  of 
clearance,  with  great  alacrity  got  out  of  the  soldiers’ 
way.  The  Dragoons  were  succeeded  by  an  officer  with 
a company  of  foot  soldiers.  As  he  proceeded  down 
the  street,  he  planted  the  soldiers  on  each  side,  at 
short  and  regular  distances ; their  duty  was  to  pre- 
vent the  eager  and  fool-hardy  spectators  from  intrud- 
ing upon  the  course.  Now  all  was  eager  expectation. 
The  horses  which  were  standing  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  run,  were  as  impatient 
apparently  as  the  spectators.  Soon  the  cry  of  “ Ecco, 
Ecco/’  was  heard  around  us,  and  past  through  the 
thick  files  of  human  beings,  rushed  five,  six,  or  seven 
horses,  gaily  bedecked  with  ribbons,  to  which  were  at- 
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tached  little  pointed  balls,  to  spur  the  animals  in  their 
career.  Not  one  of  these  creatures  would,  I am  sure, 
be  thought  worthy  even  to  make  its  appearance  upon 
an  English  race  ground.  One  poor  thing  lagged  be- 
hind, apparently  lamed  by  its  preternatural  efforts  to 
keep  pace  with  its  companions.  Immediately  after  the 
horses  had  passed,  carriages  appeared  again  upon  the 
Corso,  the  foot  masks  filled  the  street,  and  the 
same  gay  silly  scene  was  enacted  as  at  an  earlier  part 
of  the  afternoon.  We  however,  had  seen  quite  suf- 
ficient of  the  humours  of  the  Homan  Carnival,  and 
took  our  way  home,  meeting  on  the  road  many  giddy 
and  merry  parties  of  maskers. 

Our  landlady  and  her  family  have  not  been  altogether 
quiescent  during  this  time  of  universal  festivity,  and 
will  not  have  a very  pleasing  recollection  of  this  Car- 
nival. I have  mentioned  in  a former  letter  little  Pepe, 
the  only  child  of  our  landlady.  Not  contented  with 
being  a mere  spectator  of  the  amusements  in  the  Corso, 
this  boy  so  eagerly  besought  his  mother  to  allow  him 
to  join  in  them,  that  at  last  she  gave  a most  reluctant 
consent,  and  as  it  was  not  safe  for  so  young  a person 
’ to  go  by  himself,  it  was  arranged  that  Dorotea  (Pepe’s 
aunt)  should  accompany  him  with  a large  party  of 
friends.  Pepe  procured  his  mask  on  the  evening  be- 
fore his  promised  visit  to  the  scene  of  pleasure,  and 
when  the  long  desired  day  arrived,  arrayed  himself  in 
it.  The  aunt,  a rosy-cheeked  girl  of  nineteen,  was 
dressed  as  a peasant  of  the  Abruzzi.  After  attending 
the  Carnival,  at  the  termination  of  the  sports,  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  theatre,  from  which  place  they  did 
not  return  till  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning. 
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We  retired  to  bed  early,  and  were  awakened  at  the 
time  I have  mentioned  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  angry 
vociferation  close  to  our  bed’s  head,  and  which  evi- 
dently proceeded  from  a saloon  adjoining  our  apart- 
ment. We  recognized  a man’s  voice,  and  as  we  were 
aware  that  there  was  no  man  belonging  to  the  family 
slept  in  the  house,  were  much  alarmed,  and  arose 
to  be  prepared  for  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made.  From  what  we  overheard,  we  were  led  to  fear 
that  the  fact  of  our  having  drawn  a considerable  sum 
of  money  from  the  bank  the  day  before  might  have 
become  known  to  some  one,  who  had  formed  a design 
to  obtain  it.  After  a short  time  I recognized  the  voice 
as  that  of  a Greek  painter,  to  whom  Dorotea,  the  sister 
of  our  landlady,  had  been  engaged,  but  which  engage- 
ment had  been  broken  off  some  weeks  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  a misunderstanding.  The  Greek  appeared 
to  be  making  efforts  to  force  some  part  of  the  apart- 
ment, while  the  two  sisters  were  earnestly  entreating 
him  to  desist.  Poor  little  Pepe  came  forward  to  the 
scene  of  action  exclaiming,  “ Ho  paura,”  (I  have 
fear.) 

At  last  the  voices  ceased,  and  after  some  low  whis- 
perings all  was  silent.  We  sat  up  till  morning  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  time  when  we  could  have  an  ex- 
planation from  our  landlady.  Our  unprotected  and 
lonely  situation  made  us  aware  that  had  any  attempt 
been  formed  against  our  lives  or  property  we  could 
have  offered  but  a weak  defence. 

Other  circumstances  conspired  to  render  us  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable.  We  were  aware  that  the  state 
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of  the  police  was  negligent  in  the  extreme,  and  that 
an  evil  deed  might  be  accomplished  without  any  en- 
quiry being  excited. 

As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  our  landlady  eagerly 
offered  an  explanation,  which  was  to  this  effect : that 
Antonio,  the  Greek  painter,  having  taken  too  much 
wine  in  this  time  of  universal  license,  followed  the  party 
of  young  people  home  from  the  theatre,  and  slipped 
into  the  house,  unperceived,  till  the  friends  of  Dorotea 
had  left. 

Although  this  explanation  may  be  true,  we  do  not 
consider  it  divests  the  circumstance  of  its  unpleasant 
character,  and  we  have  therefore  made  arrangements 
for  leaving  the  house  immediately.  I "have  been  en- 
deavouring to  find  other  apartments,  but  not  even  a 
single  room  is  to  be  obtained  for  a night  at  the  Hotels, 
which  are  all  filled  with  strangers  from  the  country, 
come  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  Carnival.  We  have 
therefore  decided  to  proceed  to  Naples  the  beginning 
of  next  week. 

I have  to-day,  (Saturday)  had  our  passport  put  en 
regie  for  our  journey,  but  not  without  some  trouble,  as 
the  different  ambassadors  live  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  the  carriages  are  almost  all 
engaged  by  the  Carnival  parties. 

In  my  letters  from  Rome,  my  dear  Father,  I 
have  given  you  but  a very  faint  idea  of  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  us  by  the  remains  of  the  An- 
cient Mistress  of  the  world.  It  is  only  amongst  its 
ruins  that  we  can  fully  realise  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle that  must  have  been  presented,  when  Rome  was 
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the  wonder  of  the  whole  earth ; when  its  buildings 
offered  a sight  unequalled  for  splendour  and  grandeur. 

I have  not  made  mention  of  the  obelisks,  which 
are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  its  remains  are  found  distributed  about 
the  city.  These  wonderful  and  enormous  blocks  were 
erected  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  before  Cambyses,  King 
of  Persia  conquered  their  country,  and  were  trans- 
ported by  the  C;esars  to  Rome.  Many  of  them  had  fal- 
len down,  and  were  buried  beneath  the  masses  of  ruins, 
but  these  have  been  re-erected  under  the  care  of  diffe- 
rent Popes.  The  largest  obelisk  in  Rome  is  that  which 
stands  near  the  Lateran  Palace.  It  was  originally 
placed  by  a king  of  Egypt  at  Thebes,  and  when  first 
discovered  at  Rome,  was  buried  twenty-two  feet  below 
the  ground,  and  broken  into  several  pieces. 

The  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
is  seventy-four  feet  high  without  the  pedestal,  and  is 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  history  is  interesting ; 
originally  erected  in  Egypt  by  the  great  Sesostris,  and 
after  the  conquest  of  his  empire  by  Augustus,  it  was  by 
the  latter  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  placed  it  as  an 
ornament  to  the  Circus  Maximus.  In  succeeding  ages, 
this  stone  shared  the  fate  of  many  remains  of  other  Im- 
perial conquests,  and  laid  for  a long  period  buried  in 
the  accumulated  soil.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  had  it  trans- 
ferred under  the  care  of  Fontana  to  its  present  situa- 
tion. The  same  architect  re-erected  the  Vatican 
obelisk,  which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Galigula. 
Those  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Monte  Cavallo, 
were  conveyed  to  the  city  by  Claudius,  who  had 
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them  placed  before  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus.  It 
has  been  remarked  of  these  obelisks  that  “ they  are  pe- 
culiar to  Rome,  and  seem  to  form  ornaments  singularly 
appropriate,  as  they  connect  its  present  beauty  with  its 
ancient  power  and  magnificence.  We  cannot  but  look 
upon  them  as  so  many  acknowledgments  of  homage, 
as  so  many  testimonials  of  submission  to  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  When  we  are  informed  that  whatever 
their  elevation  or  magnitude  may  be,  they  are  of  one 
solid  block  of  granite,  and  yet  that  they  have  been 
transported  over  many  hundred  miles  of  land  and  sea, 
we  are  astonished  at  the  combination  of  skill  and  bold- 
ness that  marks  such  an  undertaking.” 

All  our  preparations  are  now  made  for  leaving 
Rome,  and  it  is  with  a feeling  of  strong  regret  that 
we  consider  the  improbability  of  our  ever  again  seeing 
the  Eternal  City.  A French  author  observes  that 
the  name  alone  of  Rome  possesses  a magical  power 
over  the  imagination.  To  visit  it  appears  a sort  of 
honour,  one  of  the  noble  events,  one  of  the  great- 
est future  remembrances  of  life.  At  one  time  victori- 
ous through  her  arms,  at  another  governing  through 
the  dominion  of  her  faith  ; Rome,  during  more  than 
twenty  ages,  has  reigned  over  the  universe,  and 
imagination  would  with  difficulty  conceive  a more  lofty 
destiny  than  has  been  her  lot.  At  first  a small  insig- 
nificant town,  peopled  by  outlaws,  she  gradually  rose 
to  wealth  and  power,  till  her  dominion  extended  over 
the  whole  known  world,  and  at  the  time  of  Augustus 
bad  attained  the  summit  of  glory.  “ The  Roman 
Empire  was  then  the  empire  of  the  world,  the  centre 
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about  which  all  profane  history  turns,  and  to  whieh 
all  events  recorded  in  it  bear  some  relation.  It  was 
the  centre  of  all  nations,  at  least  of  all  which  were 
within  its  knowledge  or  influence.”* 

The  Augustan  era  exhibits  to  us  a picture  of  the 
highest  state  of  civilization  to  which  we  can  imagine 
a heathen  nation  could  attain.  Not  only  was  there 
the  greatest  refinement  and  splendour,  in  pomp  and 
luxury,  but  the  names  of  the  great  men  who  then 
flourished,  as  Virgil,  Livy,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  others, 
attest  the  high  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation  that 
prevailed  among  the  Romans  of  that  age.  It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  known 
world  at  this  period.  While  the  Romans  were  thus 
revelling  in  their  intellectual  superiority,  idolatry  in 
its  many  varied  forms  reigned  throughout  the  world, 
(except  amidst  one  chosen  race,)  and  with  this  were 
inseparably  connected  the  grossest  sins. 

It  is  awful  to  reflect  on  the  incitements  to  wicked- 
ness, that  even  in  the  temples  of  their  gods  were 
offered  to  the  heathen,  “ The  shamelessness  of  vice,” 
as  we  are  told  by  one  historian  had  “ increased  with 
every  century.”  Now  was  the  fulness  of  time  spoken 
of  by  the  prophet.  Every  event  which  history  records 
up  to  this  period,  had  been  but  a preparation  for  the 
great  event  that  was  to  manifest  to  a world  lying 
in  sin  and  wickedness,  the  love  of  an  incarnate 
Deity. 

The  Roman  Emperor,  unconsciously  concurred  in 
the  Divine  dispensations.  Throughout  the  province 

* Barth's  Universal  History. 
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of  Judaea,  he  had  ordaiued  the  numbering  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  while  acting  in  accordance  with 
this  command  that  Mary  brought  forth  the  infant 
Saviour  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  thus  verifying  the 
predictions  of  holy  writ,  and  establishing  his  descent 
from  the  Royal  line  of  David.  * 

Within  this  very  city"  have  the  holy  apostles  delivered 
the  message  of  eternal  life. — We  have  been  permitted 
to  see  the  spot  where  they  suffered  imprisonment. 
To  imperial  Rome  was  St.  Paul  brought,  twenty  years 
after  his  conversion,  and  we  are  told  was  permitted  to 
dwell  in  his  own  hired  house.  Here  he  continued  his 
apostolic  labours,  and  though  doubtless  poor  and  in- 


* Hitherto  the  great  empires  which  successively  prevailed  had  been 
“ of  this  world ; ” but  now  was  set  up  in  the  earth  a kingdom 
of  God,  a heavenly  kingdom,  inward,  invisible,  and  therefore  not  ac- 
knowledged, nor  discerned  by  the  Jews.  Preparations  for  this  kingdom 
there  had  been  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation;  but  now  the 
kingdom  was  itself  arrived.  And  though  it  began  in  littleness  and 
obscurity,  yet  it  gradually  extended  itself,  so  that  its  exterior  setting 
up,  changed  all  the  forms  of  the  governments  of  the  world  and  of  human 
life ; and  its  essence,  namely,  the  communion  of  God's  children,  though 
externally  unperceived,  unacknowledged,  despised,  and  persecuted, 
yet  by  its  inward  and  vital  power,  exercised  the  most  decided  influence 
upon  the  affairs  and  history  of  all  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  God  came  not  among  men,  with  that  observation  and 
display  of  importance,  with  which  the  empires  of  the  world  were  set  up ; 
in  littleness,  quietness,  and  comparative  obscurity,  joining  in  with  but 
few  of  the  external  circumstances  already  subsisting  among  the  Jews, 
avoiding  only  all  communion  with  idolatry  and  sin,  it  nevertheless  made 
regular  and  successful  progress.  Its  distinguished  apostle  Paul,  worked 
as  a tent-maker,  and  also  dictated  inspired  epistles,  replete  with  profound 
and  heavenly  wisdom,  and  while  he  was  a prisoner  at  Rome,  it  never 
occurred  to  its  luxurious  citizens,  that  a kingdom  had  already  commenced 
which  should  be  the  first  to  give  to  their  empire  a totally  different  form, 
and  then  utterly  to  dissolve  it. — Barth's  History. 
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significant  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  citizens,  soon  the 
little  leaven  began  to  spread,  and  even  members  of 
Caesar’s  household  were  added  to  the  Church.  How 
blessed  were  the  labours  of  the  early  Christians  in 
Rome,  is  attested  by  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century  Tertullian  addresses  himself 
to  the  Senate,  “ We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and 
yet  we  have  already  filled  all  your  possessions,  your 
cities,  islands,  fortified  places,  councils,  armies,  cor- 
porations, palaces,  yea,  your  very  senate-house,  and 
courts  of  judicature : and  have  left  to  the  idolaters 
nothing  but  their  temples.  Were  we  disposed  to 
resent  the  ill  usages  we  suffer,  we  should  be  strong 
enough  to  assert  our  rights,  sword  in  hand ; for  we 
have  friends,  not  merely  in  one  or  two  provinces,  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  were  we  all  to  resolve 
to  leave  the  Roman  territory,  what  a loss  of  citizens 
and  subjects  would  the  government  sustain,  the  world 
would  be  astonished  at  the  desolation  which  we  should 
thus  leave  behind  us,  and  the  city  which  you  rule, 
would  then  appear  depopulated  and  dead.” 

When  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  Rome  since  these  early  times,  how  do  the  phases  of 
her  apostacy  rise  up  before  the  mind.  Under  the 
Roman  emperors  she  was  a martyr  church,  sealing 
with  her  blood  the  precious  truths  which  were  more 
dear  than  life  itself.* 

* In  the  third  century,  Lactantius  thus  describes  the  persecutions  en- 
dured by  the  early  Christians,  “ Had  I the  power  of  language  a hundred 
fold,  still  I could  not  relate  all  the  crimes  that  were  committed,  nor  re- 
count all  the  torments  which  the  ingenuity  of  rulers  devised  against  un- 
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But  another  painful  view  is  opened  to  us,  when 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  Christianity  had  so  spread 
that  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  no  longer  associated 
with  its  profession.  The  conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  was  an  event  that  at  once  gave  the  Chris- 
tians a zealous  protector,*  and  their  holy  religion  soon 
extended  far  and  wide ; but  no  longer  tried  in  the 
furnace  of  persecution,  the  Church  lost  her  simplicity, 
and  her  spiritual  declension  commenced. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  succeeding 
ages,  exhibits  a most  melancholy  instance  of  the  effect 
of  worldly  honour,  upon  a religious  profession.  As 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Bishops  increased,  so  did 

numbered  multitudes  of  innocent  Christians.”  A volume  might  be  filled 
with  narrations  of  the  principal  martyrdoms.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch  was  brought  to  Rome  to  suffer  death.  In 
a letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome  he  says,  “ Let  them 
throw  me  into  fire,  or  to  the  lions,  or  nail  me  to  a cross,  let  them  tear  my 
limbs  asunder ; what  is  this,  if  I can  only  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus.”  On 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  theatre, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  When  he  heard  the  lions  roar,  he 
said,  “ I am  as  Christ’s  threshed  wheat,  which  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts 
must  grind,  before  it  can  become  bread.”  The  lions  quickly  tore  him  to 
pieces,  and  his  few  bones  which  they  left  were  interred  at  Antioch.’’ — 
Barth. 

” Eusebius  thus  relates  his  conversion  : — ■“  In  an  expedition  against 
Maxentius,  his  rival  in  the  empire,  at  the  time  when  his  whole  fortune 
was  at  stake,  and  when  he  had  been  praying  to  the  unknown  God  in 
great  perplexity  of  mind,  he  beheld  one  day  at  noon,  a great  shining 
light  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  this 
inscription,  1 in  hoc  signo  vinces ; ’ both  himself  and  his  soldiers  saw  it 
with  amazement.  It  is  added,  that  in  the  following  night  he  dreamed 
that  Christ  appeared  to  him  with  the  cross  at  his  side,  and  commanded 
him  to  assume  this  emblem  for  his  banner.  Constantine  obeyed,  and 
from  that  time  the  cross  was  carried  as  the  standard  of  his  armies.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Maxentius  was  defeated  in  a decisive  engagement.” 
—A  D.  312. 
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their  worldly  mindedness  and  ambition  for  secular 
dominion.  In  607  Pope  Boniface  III,  procured  the 
title  of  universal  Bishop,  and  styled  his  Church  the 
head  of  all  Churches ; and  by  the  gifts  of  succeeding 
emperors  his  successors  obtained  the  power  of  temporal 
princes.  “ The  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  is  a 
phrase  we  often  hear,  but  do  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hend in  its  full  signification.  Superstition  and  gross 
ignorance  had  in  many  Churches  taken  the  place  of 
the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel.  By  degrees  the  bishops 
of  Rome  so  extended  their  power,  that  kings  and 
princes  bowed  down  to  them,  and  did  homage  for  their 
hereditary  kingdoms.  The  Pope  was  soon  regarded 
as  the  visible  head  of  the  Church,  and  scrupled  not 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  draw  closer  and  closer 
the  cruel  fetters  with  which  his  adherents  were 
bound. 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  no  succession  of 
monarchs  in  history,  to  which  so  large  a catalogue  of 
crimes  can  be  attached,  as  to  that  of  the  Popes,  and  to 
such  a height  had  their  wickedness  reached,  that  even 
their  own  historians  have  dwelt  upon  their  lives  as 
exhibiting  a picture  of  human  frailty. 

At  the  time  when  Luther  appeared,  a memorial  had 
been  presented  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  by  four  Cardi- 
nals, and  as  many  bishops,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
of  some  Reformation.*  It  is  a pleasing  fact  that  the 


* The  conclusion  of  the  memorial  was  as  follows.  “ The  city  of  Rome 
is  the  mother  of  the  church,  and  the  mistress  of  all  other  churches, 
therefore  the  worship  of  God  and  the  purity  of  morals,  ought  to  flourish 
here  more  than  any  where,  but  alas,  holy  father,  all  strangers  are  of- 
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doctrines  preached  by  Luther,  soon  found  their  way 
into  Italy,  and  so  highly  were  the  books  of  the 
Reformers  valued,  that  Melancthon  says  of  their  sale, 
“ Supplies  of  books,  sufficient  to  stock  many  a book- 
seller, have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  last  book 
fair,  notwithstanding  the  Pope  has  issued  fresh  in- 
junctions against  us ; but  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  not 
bound,  and  the  truth  can  never  be  suppressed.” 

The  present  state  of  Popery  is  one  upon  which  it  is 
painful  to  dwell.  We  have  found  the  city  wherein  it 
reigns  and  exalts  itself,  sitting  in  darkness  and  in 
what  may  almost  be  called  the  shadow  of  moral  death. 

When  we  first  entered  Italy,  I was  inclined  to  con- 
sider that  much  of  what  I had  heard  advanced  against 
Roman  Catholicism,  originated  in  a spirit  of  intole- 
rance and  bigotry,  but  oh,  my  dear  Father,  how  far 
has  any  description  fallen  short  of  the  truth  ! I am  now 
convinced  that  much  of  the  indifference  and  apathy, 
evinced  by  professing  Christians,  towards  the  progress 
made  by  Popery,  originates  in  an  inadequate  conception 
of  its  evils.  May  our  beloved  land  be  kept  from  its 

fended  when  they  enter  St.  Peter’s  church,  and  witness  what  ignorant 
and  negligent  priests  are  set  up  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  mass.  We 
trust  that  your  holiness  is  chosen  to  restore  the  honour  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  is  forgotten  among  the  people,  and  even  among  the  clergy  ; 
and  that  through  your  means,  it  will  begin  to  live  again  in  our  hearts,  l>e 
manifest  in  our  lives,  and  heal  our  diseases,  that  it  will  bring  the  flock  of 
Christ  into  one  fold  ; that  it  will  avert  from  us  the  displeasure  and  judg- 
ments of  God  which  we  deserve,  which  are  suspended  over  us,  and  are 
likely  to  break  upon  us.”  A striking  proof  of  the  blinding  influence  of 
earthly  power  and  grandeur  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  Cardinals,  who 
presented  this  memorial ; he  afterwards  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair,  and 
then  ordered  the  very  advice  he  had  thus  tendered  to  his  predecessor,  to 
be  registered  on  the  list  of  prohibited  books. 

R S 
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influences,  and  thus  still  maintain  her  high  character 
as  the  country  of  religious  light  and  liberty.  * * 

Adieu,  my  dear  Father,  believe  me  ever 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

M.  F. 
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Naples,  February,  1844. 

We  are  at  last  arrived  at  this  great  city,  after  a very 
fatiguing  journey  by  Diligence  from  Rome.  There 
are  two  of  these  conveyances  which  go  regularly 
twice  a week ; one  pursues  the  route  by  Terracina,  and 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  accomplishes  the  journey  in 
twenty  eight  hours,  travelling  day  and  night.  We 
preferred  the  other,  which  allows  the  passengers  a 
night’s  rest  upon  the  road.  The  course  the  latter 
Diligence  takes,  is  through  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Sunday  before  we  left  Rome,  I attended  for  the 
last  time,  the  service  at  the  Protestant  Chapel.  Here 
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every  thing  was  calculated  to  calm  and  soothe  the 
anxious  spirit,  and  when  I listened  to  the  voice  of 
God’s  faithful  minister,  as  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel 
message,  I felt  how  great  a blessing  it  was  to  be 
permitted  thus  to  join  with  the  people  of  the  Most 
High  in  his  worship.*  How  do  worldly  cares  pass 
from  the  mind  when  eternal  truth  is  brought  vividly 
before  it ! and  are  not  such  seasons  of  solemn  recol- 
lection more  particularly  needed  by  those  who  are 
called  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  busy  concerns  of 
life  ? With  peculiar  delight  may  the  Christian,  when 
in  a foreign  land,  join  in  the  language  of  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  and  say,  “ I was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord.” 

Our  stay  in  Rome  has  not  been  without  some  Chris- 
tian communion.  Many  clergynien  are  at  present 
residing  there,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  and 

amongst  others,  the  Rev.  Mr. our  Kissengen 

friend,  has  made  us  several  kind  visits  ; on  one  occasion 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  venerable  Dean  of  A — 
who  from  having  passed  through  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  was  well  calculated  to  soothe  and  speak 
the  word  of  consolation  to  an  afflicted  brother.  We 
have  left  Rome  then,  with  other  regrets  than  those  of 

* It  may  be  interesting  to  persons  visiting  Rome,  to  know  that  there 
is  connected  with  the  Protestant  place  of  worship,  a religions  library. 
The  bookB  arc  lent  to  any  one  who  applies  to  the  chaplain.  It  would  be 
well  if  those  who  are  preparing  to  go  on  the  Continent  would  bear  in 
mind  the  claims  of  their  countrymen  abroad,  and  if  possible  endeavour 
to  take  a few  of  such  works  as  would  make  an  inexpensive  but  most 
valuable  addition  to  those  already  obtained  by  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  the  librarian. 
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merely  bidding  adieu  to  her  remains  of  former  gran- 
deur, for  in  that  city  we  have  experienced  the  joys  of 
Christian  fellowship,  and  when  entering  the  courts  of 
the  Lord's  house,  have  not  unfrequently  been  led  to 
exclaim,  “ How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O Lord 
of  Hosts.”  ******* 

We  rose  at  a very  early  hour  on  Monday,  as 
the  Diligence  was  to  leave  Rome  at  four  o'clock. 
After  a hasty  breakfast,  we  went  down  to  the  office.  It 
was  yet  dark  when  we  passed  the  mouldering  pile  of 
the  Coliseum,  for  perhaps  the  last  time,  and  drove  out 
at  the  gate  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  Here  our  passports 
were  demanded.  As  the  sun  rose,  we  had  a full  view  of 
the  desolate  Campagna  around  Rome,  and  of  the 
many  ruins  scattered  over  it.  The  first  place  of  any 
importance  that  we  passed  was  Valmontone,  situated 
on  a hill.  We  were  much  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  poverty  we  beheld  in  the  inhabitants,  and  the  deso- 
late and  uncultivated  aspect  of  the  country.  In 
several  of  the  small  towns  through  which  we  passed, 
the  inhabitants  were  attempting  to  realise  a faint  image 
of  the  Carnival,  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  the 
masks  and  curiously  dressed  persons  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a procession,  into  which  our  huge 
vehicle  most  unceremoniously  broke. 

About  six  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  little 
town  of  Ceprano,  where  we  were  to  sleep.  Here  we  found 
a tolerable  inn,  and  had  for  a companion  at  our 
pranzo,m  intelligent  monk,  who  Beemedto  take  pleasure 
in  giving  us  information  respecting  the  country  through 
which  we  had  passed  during  the  day.  We  had  some 
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interesting  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  state  of 
education  in  Rome,  and  he  concurred  in  the  remark 
that  the  lower  classes  in  that  city  were  exceedingly 
superstitious  and  ignorant.  To  an  observation,  that 
with  many  of  them,  the  worship  of  the  Madonna  seemed 
to  supersede  the  all  powerful  mediation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  he  allowed  that  it  was  true,  but  said,  “ After 
the  many  miracles  accomplished  by  the  Madonna,  no 
one  could  doubt  but  that  her  worship  was  owned  and 
approved  of  by  the  Son  of  God.”  I cited  several  texts 
to  prove  that  there  was  “ no  other  name  given  by  which 
men  can  be  saved,”  but  here  the  poor  priest  could  not 
follow,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  book  from  which  these  were  drawn. 

The  next  morning  at  four,  we  set  out  upon  our 
journey.  In  about  half  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  the 
Neapolitan  frontier,  where  we  had  to  stay  some  time 
to  have  our  luggage  examined  by  the  Douaniers. 
When  the  latter  saw  the  evident  illness  of  dear  W — , 
they  behaved  with  the  greatest  civility,  and  endea- 
voured to  avoid  giving  any  unnecessary  trouble. 
I would  here  mention,  that  every  traveller  should 
bear  their  passport  in  some  place  close  at  hand,  as 
at  almost  all  towns  of  any  consequence  it  will  be 
required.  After  we  had  passed  the  frontier,  there  was 
an  evident  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  roads  also  were  superior  to  those  of  Ro- 
magna, and  the  fields  exhibited  a rich  variety  of  crops. 
Fifteen  miles  from  Naples  we  came  to  the  town  of 
Capua,  which  is  well  built,  and  contains  a strong  gar- 
rison. Here  we  broke  again  into  a line  of  maskers, 
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who  were  celebrating  the  Carnival  with  the  greatest 
merriment  and  good  humour. 

Aversa  was  the  last  town  we  saw  before  reaching 
Naples,  and  here  it  was  that  we  lost  sight  for  a time 
of  the  lofty  range  of  mountains,  through  which,  during 
the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  the  road  was  cut.  This 
last  town  is  small,  but  regularly  built,  and  is  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain  at  the  commencement  of  some  aven- 
ues which  conduct  to  Naples.  Aversa  contains  some 
fine  buildings,  and  the  lunatic  asylum,  established  by  the 
Abbe  Singinto,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  pa- 
tients are  here  treated  with  great  humanity,  and  every 
measure  that  philanthropy  can  devise,  is  used  for  the 
alleviation  of  their  mental  affliction.  We  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Railway  Station  as  we  passed ; many  well 
dressed  persons  were  waiting  to  proceed  by  it  to  Naples. 

Our  road  now  lay  through  a long  succession  of  the 
most  luxuriant  vineyards,  at  least,  so  we  judged  from  the 
festoons  which  still  hung  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
trees  planted  for  the  training  of  the  vines  were  also 
large,  and  the  long  snake  like  stems  twisted  in  many 
fantastic  forms  around  them.  As  we  came  near  Na- 
ples, I strained  my  eyes  to  discover  through  the  gloom 
of  parting  day,  the  fires  of  Vesuvius,  but  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  At  the  Barrier  we  were 
detained  for  a short  time,  when  an  intimation  was 
given  that  if  we  liked  to  pay  a small  douceur,  our  lug- 
gage might  pass  without  examination.  This  was  the  first 
time  such  a thing  had  occurred  to  us,  and  it  displays 
a trait  frequently  observable  in  the  Neapolitan  charac- 
ter. After  quitting  the  Diligence,  we  proceeded  to  the 
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Hotel  de  Paris,  which  is  close  to  the  office  of  the  latter. 
This  was  full,  or  nearly  so,  and  we  had  to  mount  to 
the  third  story,  before  we  could  reach  the  apartments 
allotted  to  us. 

On  Wednesday  morning  we  took  one  of  the  nume- 
rous little  four  wheeled  carriages  (drawn  by  one  horse) 
to  go  and  seek  for  apartments  but  soon  found  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  meeting  with  such  as 
we  required.  After  looking  at  several,  which  were  all  of 
an  exorbitant  rent,  we  ordered  our  driver  to  take  us  along 
the  Chiaja,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Naples, 
and  runs  round  the  Bay.  It  is  paved  with  lava,  and 
of  a great  width.  The  houses  are  large  and  regularly 
built ; most  of  them  have  terraces  and  flat  roofs,  some 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 
The  view  of  Naples  is  beautiful,  under  whatever  point 
it  is  examined.  The  bay  is  sixteen  miles  broad,  and 
the  city  is  built  upon  a succession  of  hills,  which  ex- 
tend round  it  from  south  to  east.  The  Capes  of 
Meserum  and  Minersa  terminate  the  Bay  to  the 
right  and  left,  while  the  island  of  Capri  forms  its 
other  boundary.  A well  known  author  thus  describes 
it : — “ A part  of  the  town  extends  to  the  west  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  hills  of  Posilipo, 
Saint  Ermo  and  Antignano,  another  part  to  the  east, 
in  a plain  covered  with  villas  from  the  Ponte  della 
Madelena  to  Portici  and  Vesuvius.  Towards  the 
north,  Naples  is  surrounded  by  a ridge  of  hills  which 
separates  it  from  those  fertile  plains — the  Campania 
Pelix,  called  by  the  Romans  their  richest  patrimony. 
The  city  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  de- 
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fended  by  three  Forts,  the  Port  also  by  some  fortifb 
cations  on  the  two  Moles.”  The  population  of  Naples 
is  said  to  be  460,000  souls,  and  appears  even  more  nu- 
merous from  the  habits  of  the  people,  which  lead  them 
to  perform  almost  all  their  domestic  duties  in  the  street. 
The  scene  presented  as  we  drove  through  the  Chiaja 
was  most  amusing.  Nursing,  sewing,  talking,  washing, 
knitting,  and  even  the  offices  of  the  toilette  were  among 
the  sights  we  beheld.  The  women  plaee  their  chairs  in 
the  street,  and  seem  quite  as  much  at  home  as  we  should 
be  in  our  snug  parlour  or  drawing-room  in  England. 
The  Lazzaroni  are  to  be  seen  lying  on  the  steps  of  the 
churches,  or  lounging  by  the  walls  of  the  houses. 

Of  the  amusing  bustle  and  activity  going  on  in 
Naples,  I can  give  you,  my  dear  Father,  but  a 
faint  idea.  It  is  quite  unlike  anything  I have  ever 
seen,  and  perhaps  strikes  us  the  more  from  the  vivid 
contrast  it  presents  to  the  deserted  ruins  of  Rome. 
The  tongues  too  of  the  Neapolitans  are  as  active  as 
their  other  members,  for  they  talk  and  gesticulate  with 
extraordinary  vehemence ; and,  as  Rae  Wilson  ob-  ' 
serves : “ No  wonder  their  Punchinello  is  so  great  a 
favourite  with  them,  since  he  is  but  the  personification 
of  the  national  character,  and,  by  no  means,  an  ex- 
aggerated one.”  The  carriages  we  met  also  amused 
us  much,  they  were  of  the  most  curious  shape,  and 
some  of  them  so  overflowing  with  living  creatures,  that 
it  seemed  almost  a certainty  that  some  accident  must 
occur.  I counted  in  one  four  wheeled  car,  seven  inside, 
two  standing  behind,  and  two  in  front.  The  drivers 
sometimes  occupy  the  most  singular  position  in  the 
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vehicle : perhaps  standing  behind  all  the  rest  of  the 
inmates,  holding  the  reins  over  their  heads.  Under- 
neath the  carriage  is  often  a basket  or  net,  into  which 
children,  or  even  women,  are  sometimes  stuffed.  After 
we  had  been  driven  to  some  distance  along  the  Chiaja, 
we  came  to  the  palace  of  the  King,  before  which  a 
number  of  soldiers  were  stationed.  We  crossed  a 
bridge,  and  extended  our  ride  toward  Vesuvius.  The 
day  being  a jour  de  fete,  there  were  many  merry  par- 
ties returning  from  the  country,  in  carriages  of  every 
description,  and  we  were  never  tired  of  gazing  at  the 
picturesque  and  amusing  groups  presented  to  us. 

The  next  morning  we  took  a long  ride,  as  we  desired 
to  find  out  some  apartments  suitable  for  a winter 
residence.  After  looking  at  several  houses  in  the 
Chiaja,  we  were  driven  towards  the  hill  of  Posilipo, 
and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  all  we  were  seeking  in 
a villa  belonging  to  11  Duca  del  C — . The  price  asked 
was  high,  but  a much  less  sum  was  at  last  taken. 
We  made  arrangements  to  enter  the  apartments  in  the 
evening,  and  accordingly  at  that  time  took  possession 
of  them.  The  saloon  and  bed  room  open  with  glass 
doors  upon  a terrace,  which  overlooks  the  bay,  com- 
manding a fine  view  of  Vesuvius.  The  house  is 
situated  nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Posilipo, 
and  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  delightful  aspect. 

We  drove  on  Friday  into  the  city,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  market.  Here  we  were  interested  in  the 
sight  of  the  abundance  of  fruit,  which  was  exhibited 
for  sale,  grapes,  oranges,  figs,  &c.  The  grapes  four 
grani  a pound,  and  the  oranges  four  or  five  for  a 
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gran.  This  is  a coin  less  in  value  than  our  half-penny. 
There  was  but  little  meat  exposed  for  sale,  and  in  this 
hot  clime,  but  a small  quantity  is  consumed  by  the 
Neapolitans.  The  maccaroni  occupied  a prominent 
place  in  the  shops  of  the  grocers,  and  when  we  entered 
one  to  enquire  the  price,  we  were  surprised  at  the 
varieties  placed  before  us. 

I had  to  visit  the  police  the  next  day,  to  procure  our 
“Carte  di  Soggourno”  or  leave  of  residence.  The 
director  was  very  polite,  but  sent  me  to  the  English 
Ambassador  to  obtain  a signature,  before  we  could 
have  the  desired  paper.  Even  then  I could  not  obtain 
it  directly,  but  was  told  to  come  again  on  Monday, 
when  it  should  be  ready  for  us.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  the  trouble  these  officials  give  both  to  themselves 
and  those  who  have  to  wait  their  pleasure.  After 
having  transacted  this  important  business,  I pursued  my 
course,  as  I thought,  homewards,  but  taking  a wrong 
turn  soon  lost  my  way.  I enquired  of  several  persons, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  the  proper  direction ; and  at 
last,  addressed  myself  to  a Priest,  who  with  great  polite- 
ness immediately  acted  as  my  guide  to  the  Chiaja. 
He  was  a person  of  considerable  information,  had  tra- 
velled through  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  said  he  had  ap- 
plied to  his  Bishop  for  permission  to  visit  England,  but 
it  was  refused  him.  In  speaking  of  Rome,  he  made 
use  of  a similar  expression  to  that  which  we  have 
heard  from  other  ecclesiastics,  “ that  all  were  bigots 
there,”  and  allowed  that  there  was  great  need  for 
reformation  in  the  Romish  Church.  Arrived  at  the 
Chiaja,  I parted  with  this  friendly  priest,  feeling 
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greatly  obliged  for  his  guidance  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  small  streets  adjoining  it.  I cannot  but  believe 
that  a spirit  is  working  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  these 
Roman  Catholics,  which  will  one  day  occasion  some 
great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Romish  Church. 
We  have  come  into  contact  with  several  of  these 
characters,  who  appear  sensible  and  well  informed,  and 
anxious  to  do  something  to  break  the  thraldom  in 
which  their  country-people  are  held. 

We  were  not  able  to  attend  the  English  service  on 
Sunday  and  therefore  read  at  home.  We  begin  indeed 
to  long  for  the  privileges  of  au  English  sabbath  ; with 
what  joy  and  thankfulness  shall  we  again  enter  the 
courts  of  the  Lord’s  house,  in  our  own  beloved  land. 
Here  we  have  had  some  opportunities  of  attending 
public  worship,  but  they  have  been  like  angel’s  visits, 
few  and  far  between,  and  make  us  feel  only  the  more 
keenly  the  deprivation  resulting  from  our  residence  in 
Continental  countries.  How  would  those  who  possess 
Sabbath  blessings  in  England  be  led  to  value  them, 
could  they  behold  the  contrast  presented  in  this  land. 
Mrs.  Heman’s  Sabbath  sonnet  (the  last  thing  she 
wrote)  often  occurs  to  our  remembrance,  and  is  doubly 
applicable  now  that  illness  prevents  my  dear  husband 
from  joining  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 

“ How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending 

Through  England's  primrose  meadowy  paths  their  way. 

Towards  spire  and  tower  midst  shadowy  elm  ascending 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  day  ; 

The  halls  from  old  heroic  ages  gray, 

Pour  their  fair  children  forth,  and  hamlets  low. 

With  whose  thick  orchard  bloom  the  soft  winds  play 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a happy  flow, 
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Like  a freed  vernal  stream.  I may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways ; to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound.  Y et,  oh  my  God,  I bless 
Thy  mercy  that  with  chastened  peace  hath  fill’d 
My  weary  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still’d 
In  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness.” 

Oh  that  the  people  of  this  fair  land  were  conscious 
of  the  blessings  which  lie  within  their  grasp,  and 
which  they  fail  in  securing  as  their  portion,  from  the 
darkness  that  reigns  over  them  ! Who  cannot  but 
breathe  a prayer  that  the  true  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel  may  ere  long  shine  on  these  scenes  of  earthly 
beauty — 

“ Where  every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vile.” 

Monday  we  made  an  excursion  to  Bagniola,  to 
obtain  some  of  its  mineral  waters.  The  road  led  along 
the  Strada  Nuova,  a new  route  which  conducts  over 
the  hill  of  Posilipo,  and  which  from  the  wide  extend- 
ing view  it  commands  of  the  bay,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful,  and  most  frequented  rides  in  Naples. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  grow  the  Indian  Fig,  and 
African  Aloe,  while  other  flowers  unknown  to  me 
displayed  their  bright  colours  to  the  day.  Directly 
below  the  brow  of  Posilipo,  is  the  rocky  isle  of  Nisida, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  the  scene  of  several  me- 
morable events.  Brutus  and  Cicero  are  said  to  have 
had  a secret  meeting  here  after  the  accomplishment  of 
their  conspiracy,  and  Portia  destroyed  herself  within 
this  same  isle.  The  air  of  Nisida  was  formerly  con- 
sidered unhealthy  from  the  number  of  trees  which 
covered  its  surface.  It  is  now  salubrious,  and  the 
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vine  and  olive  grow  luxuriantly  within  it.  The  Mole 
and  Lighthouse  of  this  island  are  prominent  objects 
from  the  hill  above,  and  with  the  Lazaretto  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  scene.  After  descending  the  mountain, 
a short  drive  along  the  beach  brought  us  to  the 
Mineral  waters  we  were  seeking.  A small  door,  over 
which  was  inscribed  stuffcc,  inclosed  the  warm  spring. 
We  had  provided  ourselves  with  a large  stone  vessel  to 
fill  with  the  water,  and  on  asking  what  sum  was  to  be 
paid  for  its  contents,  the  modest  demand  was  made 
of  one  piastre,  (four  shillings).  Upon  our  saying 
we  could  not  pay  such  a price,  it  was  immediately 
lowered,  and  one  carlini,  instead  of  twelve,  was  taken 
as  payment.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  many, 
of  the  exorbitant  charges  made  to  strangers.  We 
now  set  out  upon  our  return  home,  and  instead  of 
pursuing  the  route  by  which  we  came,  drove 
through  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  by  the  celebrated  grotto 
adjoining  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  This  is  a passage 
broad  enough  for  two  carriages,  and  a third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  pierced  through  the  solid  sandstone. 
It  is  a most  singular  and  wonderful  excavation. 
When  we  first  entered  it  at  one  end,  we  could  just  see  the 
light  at  the  other  extremity.  Lamps  are  hung  through- 
out the  interior  at  short  distances,  these  are  however  few, 
and  rather  serve  to  make  darkness  visible,  than  to 
enlighten  the  gloom.  Some  years  back,  this  grotto 
was  not  unfrequently  the  scene  of  robbery  and  assault, 
and  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  pass  it,  except  in  the  day- 
light, it  is  however,  in  the  present  day,  perfectly  secure. 

I have  now  to  relate  to  you  the  particulars  of  an  ex- 
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cursion,  which  I am  sure  will  surprise,  and  I hope  in- 
terest you. 

We  found  upon  enquiry,  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  even  an  invalid  to  visit  Vesuvius,  as  chairs  and 
bearers  were  provided  for  those  who  were  not  able  to 
ascend  unassisted.  We  therefore  determined  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  first  fine  day  that  should  offer,  that 
we  might  not  run  the  risk  of  disappointment,  and  ac- 
cordingly left  Naples  at  eight  in  the  morning.  We 
had  a very  pleasant  ride  to  Resina,  a village  almost  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  road  to  this  place  runs 
round  the  bay,  and  is  excellent,  being  paved  with  lava. 
We  scarcely  lost  sight  of  the  sea  the  whole  way,  and  as 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  a very  favourite  one  for  summer 
houses  and  gardens,  we  had  in  view  a constant  suc- 
cession of  most  delightful  residences.  The  Royal 
palace  of  Portici  is  passed  just  before  reaching  the 
village  of  Resina.  Under  these  two  places  is  buried  the 
ancient  town  of  Herculaneum,  which  we  hope  to  visit 
at  a future  time. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Resina,  our  driver  stopped 
at  a little  inn,  where  we  were  soon  surrounded 
by  a number  of  guides  with  their  mules  and  asses ; 
the  latter  for  our  conveyance  over  the  fields  of 
lava  and  cinders,  which  must  be  passed  before  the 
actual  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  commenced.  We 
were  at  first  almost  deafened  by  the  noise  and  clamour 
of  the  guides,  but  after  some  time,  made  a bargain 
with  one  who  possessed  two  asses.  The  latter,  however, 
were  very  inferior  animals,  but  we  were  obliged  to  be 
contented  with  them,  as  all  the  best  had  been  hired  be- 
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fore  our  arrival.  At  last  we  were  mounted,  and  I am 
sure  our  cavalcade  would  have  excited  a smile  could 
our  dear  friends  in  England  have  seen  us.  W — led 
the  way,  as  his  beast  of  burden  was  a more  willing 
labourer  than  the  one  I was  so  unfortunate  as  to  pos- 
sess. I followed  with  the  guide  walking  beside  me,  the 
latter  carrying  a stout  stick  which  appeared  likely  to  be 
in  constant  requisition  to  urge  our  poor  animals  forwards. 

The  early  part  of  the  journey  was  through  the 
Vineyards  bearing  the  Lachzyma  Christi;  the  path 
itself  is  very  rough,  being  full  of  large  stones, 
cinders,  and  little  hillocks  of  lava.  As  we  gradually  as- 
cended, the  view  became  more  extensive,  and  the  Bay 
with  its  beautiful  expanse  of  sea,  and  lovely  shores  was 
spread  out  before  us,  but  I could  for  some  time,  pay 
no  attention  even  to  this  attractive  scene,  so  much  was 
I interested  in  the  objects  immediately  before  me.  A 
wide  waste  of  lava  surrounded  us.  “ The  broad 
streams  of  what  once  was  fire  (stricken  as  water  into 
ice)  to  hardened  cinders  and  blackened  rock,  but  all 
broken  and  furrowed.  Above  this  dolesome  plain, 
tower  up  abruptly,  the  summits  of  the  double  mount 
Somma  and  Vesuvius,  the  latter  wreathed  in  its  own 
smoke.”  I never  could  have  imagined  such  an  awful 
scene  of  desolation  as  that  which  lay  around,  and  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  the  quiet  mountain  be- 
fore us  could  have  ejected  such  an  enormous  sea  of 
lava.  The  path  now  became  more  steep  as  we 
approached  the  Hermitage,  and  the  winding  way 
was  so  narrow  that  there  was  barely  room  for  two 
animals  to  pass.  In  consequence  of  this,  W — , who  went 
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first  in  this  voyage  of  discovery,  was  rather  disagreea- 
bly situated,  when  he  overtook  a gentleman  whose  re- 
fractory beast  instead  of  proceeding  towards  the  moun- 
tain, was  absolutely  bent  upon  returning  home,  before 
it  had  completed  its  usual  task ; as  its  rider  was  not  in- 
clined so  to  do,  a resolute  conflict  took  place,  which 
rendered  it  precarious  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  pass. 
The  stranger  proved  an  Englishman,  and  after  causing 
some  considerable  amusement  by  the  scene,  he  over- 
came the  determined  will  of  his  quadruped,  and  pur- 
sued his  journey  in  peace. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Hermitage,  the  monks 
who  reside  there  pressed  forward  to  offer  us  refresh- 
ment, consisting  of  the  Lachryma  Christi  and  some 
oranges.  At  a short  distance  was  the  place  where  we 
were  to  leave  our  animals  until  returning  from  the 
ascent.  Here  wre  found  between  twenty  and  thirty 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  resting  from  their  labours. 
A ragged  set  of  men  were  also  in  attendance  with  a 
chair  to  carry  up  any  person  who  might  be  unequal  to 
the  fatigue  of  climbing  the  rough  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. Two  gens  d’armes  were  on  the  spot,  and 
very  necessary  guardians  I should  imagine  them  to 
be  among  such  lawless  beings.  After  much  vocife- 
ration and  argument  we  made  an  agreement  with  the 
palanquin  bearers,  and  in  a few  minutes  W — was 
elevated  on  their  shoulders  in  his  chair  of  state,  on 
his  way  up  the  mountain.  My  guide  fastened  a leathern 
strap  around  himself,  and  giving  me  hold  of  the  two 
ends,  desired  me,  with  its  help,  and  that  of  a stout 
stick  he  placed  in  my  hands,  to  raise  myself  up  the 
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ragged  ascent.  We  had  proceeded  in  this  way  for  a 
short  distance,  when  W — found  that  he  dare  no 
longer  go  on  in  the  chair ; and  on  signifying 
his  wish  to  descend  to  terra  firma,  his  guides,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  accustomed  to  such  a change  of  purpose, 
surrounded  him,  and  one  seized  his  cloak,  another  his 
stick,  while  no  less  than  six  or  seven  disposed  them- 
selves around  so  as  to  form  a complete  support,  and 
thus  dragged  him  up  the  mountain.  We  had  many 
companions  for  our  expedition,  for  the  weather  having 
been  stormy  for  some  time,  several  persons  beside  our- 
selves had  taken  advantage  of  the  fineness  of  the  day. 

Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  crater,  how 
awful  was  the  spectacle  presented  to  us  ! We  stood 
on  the  verge  of  a gloomy  amphitheatre,  from  many 
parts  of  which  issued  smoke.  The  steep  sides  of 
the  descending  crater  led  to  a sea  of  lava,  in  the 
centre  of  which  arose  a cone  or  chimney,  from  whence 
the  fire,  smoke,  and  stones  were  proceeding.  As  we  sat 
and  rested  for  some  time,  watching  the  changing 
phenomena  of  the  Volcano,  several  immense  masses 
of  stone  were  ejected,  the  noise  accompanying 
them  being  like  cannon,  bombing  awfully  on  the 
ear.  Our  guides  all  said  it  was  dangerous  to 
attempt  ascending  the  small  cone,  nevertheless  a 
party  of  English  accomplished  it  in  our  presence,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  precipitously,  or  they 
must  have  been  injured  by  the  fire  and  stones  which 
fell  where  they  had  been  standing.  Even  where  we 
had  taken  up  our  station,  the  heat  was  very  great,  and 
our  guides  cooked  some  eggs  in  the  smoking  lava 
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close  by.  On  many  parts  of  the  crater  was  a most 
beautiful  appearance  of  delicate  efflorescence : this  we 
found  was  the  crystals  of  sulphur,  which  are  continu- 
ally being  deposited  on  the  points  of  the  rocks.  I 
collected  some  specimens  of  these,  close  by  the  place 
where  we  sat,  of  every  varying  hue,  from  the  deepest 
orange  to  the  most  delicate  yellow. 

Our  descent  was  made  much  more  speedily  than  the 
ascent ; W — , was  again  obliged  to  commit  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  Lazzaroni,  while  my  guide  conducted 
me  to  a path  quite  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  one 
by  which  we  had  ascended.  It  was  composed  of  the 
finest  cinders,  which  covered  our  feet  and  ankles,  even 
being  sometimes  up  to  our  knees  ; and  we  were  both 
glad  to  find  ourselves  again  at  the  bottom.  It  was 
rather  a difficult  matter  to  satisfy  the  bearers,  and  the 
Gens  d’armes  put  in  their  request  for  a bottle  of  wine. 
After  some  trouble,  we  succeeded  in  adjusting  the 
various  claims  of  the  clamorous  throng  that  surrounded 
us,  and  thankful  were  we  when  having  dismissed 
them,  we  were  able  to  pursue  our  homeward  route 
to  Kesina,  where  the  carriage  hired  for  the  occasion, 
was  in  waiting. 

The  fatigue  experienced  by  us  both  was  great ; at 
first  the  effects  upon  my  dear  husband  were  alarming, 
but  I am  thankful  to  tell  you  that  he  is  now  perfectly 
recovered,  and  I hope  will  not  sustain  any  serious 
inconvenience.  We  are  looking  forward  with  no  little 
pleasure  to  the  excursions  we  propose  making  to 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum ; and  in  my  next  letter,  I 
hope,  my  dear  Father,  to  be  able  to  give  some  further 
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account  of  Vesuvius.  We  have  access  in  the  libraries 
here,  to  many  most  valuable  works  upon  Naples  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  I shall  endeavour  to  collect 
from  them  any  information  that  seems  likely  to  interest 
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Naples,  March. 

While  the  impression  is  still  vividly  before  me,  of 
the  aspect  presented  by  a city  of  “ time  gone  by,” 
I will  attempt,  my  dear  Father,  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  scenes  we  have  this  day  witnessed. 

We  quitted  Naples  at  an  early  hour,  and  had  a 
pleasant  ride  through  the  villages  of  Portici,  Resina, 
and  Torre  del  Greco,  until  we  came  to  Torre  del’ 
Annunziata,  which  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Naples, 
and  one  mile  and  half  from  Pompeii,  the  place  of  our 
destination.  We  now  drove  through  cross  country 
roads,  till  unexpectedly  arriving  at  a gate,  we  were 
told  we  must  descend  from  the  carriage,  as  this 
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was  the  principal  entrance  to  the  buried  city,  and 
no  vehicle  was  allowed  to  proceed  further.  We  took 
a guide  witb  us,  and  entered  by  the  old  Roman  road, 
or  street  of  tombs.  The  latter  present  a most  singular 
appearance,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  still  remain, 
to  inform  us  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  Romans,  whose 
ashes  repose  beneath.  Most  of  the  tombs  are  of  marble, 
and  some  of  them  exhibit  considerable  beauty  in  the 
sculptures  with  which  they  are  ornamented.  The 
first  house  we  entered,  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  one  Diomedes ; the  bones  of  his  family  were 
found  in  the  cellars  of  his  dwelling,  where  they  had 
tied  in  vain  for  refuge  from  the  shower  of  ashes, 
which  at  last  overwhelmed  them.  This  habitation  is 
considered  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  a suburban 
villa.  A small  garden  adjoins  it,  which  is  enclosed 
within  its  walls ; at  the  gate  of  the  latter,  a skeleton  was 
discovered,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  that  of  the 
master  himself.  The  houses  of  Pompeii  are  but  one 
story  in  height,  and  the  rooms  struck  us  as  being  very 
small ; the  bed  rooms  even  inconveniently  so,  but  we 
may  suppose  the  Pompeian,  like  the  present  Italian  race, 
would  live  principally  in  the  open  air,  and  this  con- 
sequently would  not  prove  so  incommodious  as  in  a 
colder  climate.  After  passing  through  the  city  gate, 
we  entered  several  of  the  houses,  upon  each  side  of 
the  elevated  pathway ; several  of  those  that  had  been 
shops,  bore  evident  marks  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  had  been  used,  thus  the  Cafe  (as  our  guide 
termed  it,  though  more  properly  the  Thermopolium, 
or  shop  for  hot  drinks),  has  still  on  the  marble  counter 
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the  marks  left  by  the  drinking  cups.  In  a mill  or 
bakehouse  was  an  oven,  which  appeared  as  bright 
and  ready  for  use,  as  if  instead  of  having  been 
buried  nearly  2000  years,  it  was  recently  fitted 
up.  One  house,  that  of  the  dramatic  poet,  I believe, 
has  the  walls  still  covered  with  beautiful  frescoes,  and 
its  court  is  paved  with  marble  mosaic.  Even  the  com- 
mon dwellings  had  their  pavement  formed  of  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  mosaic,  of  a checked,  black  and  white 
pattern ; in  many  instances,  a beautiful  and  regular 
figure  is  visible,  and  in  one  house  a man  stood  ready 
with  a spunge,  to  wet  a portion  of  the  pavement,  and 
shew  us  how  beautifully  it  was  inlaid  with  precious 
marbles. 

We  now  entered  the  Forum,  and  ascending  some 
steps  which  conducted  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  we 
stood  still  to  gaze  on  the  impressive  scene  of  desolation 
before  us.  Broken  columns,  overthrown  temples,  and 
ruined  houses,  tell  but  too  plainly  the  extent  of  the 
devastation  occasioned  by  the  awful  visitation.  The 
excavations  extend  over  a considerable  space.  I had 
imagined  we  should  descend  into  Pompeii,  as  is  the 
case  when  entering  Herculaneum,  but  it  is  the  reverse, 
and  the  effect  is  perhaps  the  more  striking  when 
the  eye  is  able  to  take  in,  at  a glance,  the  disinterred 
city  of  past  ages,  and  the  beautiful  country  around. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  baths,  which  give  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  luxury  of  bathing 
was  carried  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Those  in  Pompeii 
are  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  two  of  which 
were  occupied  by  sets  of  baths,  and  one  devoted  to 
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the  fire  places  and  servants  of  the  establishment.  In 
the  Tepidarium  or  warm  chamber,  was  found  a brazier 
made  entirely  of  bronze,  with  an  iron  lining.  These 
things  are  still  in  constant  use  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  every  house  during  the 
winter  season.  From  the  Tepidarium,  a door  way  con- 
ducted to  the  Caldarium  or  vapour  path.  The  luxury 
which  is  apparent  in  these  a3  well  as  in  the  other 
public  buildings  of  Pompeii,  would  be  a matter  of  sur- 
prise were  we  not  aware  that  the  ancient  Roman  lived 
in  public,  and  depended  on  the  public  for  his  amusement 
and  pleasure.  M.  Sismondi,  remarks  that  “ a citizen 
of  ancient  Rome  generally  went  abroad  very  early,  and 
returned  only  for  his  evening  repast.  In  short,  he 
lived  on  the  Forum,  at  the  bath,  at  the  theatre  ; any 
where  but  at  home,  where  he  came  only  to  eat  and  to 
sleep  in  a small  room  without  a window  or  with  a very 
small  one  above  his  head  close  to  the  ceiling,  scarcely 
any  furniture,  and  no  chimney.” 

But  to  return  to  our  visit  to  Pompeii.  We  were  con- 
ducted to  the  public  prison  where  the  skeletons  of  two 
poor  wretches  were  found  with  the  fetters  still  remaining 
upon  them.  The  latter  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Muse- 
um at  Naples.  The  last  place  we  visited  was  the  Am- 
phitheatre, where  the  gladiatorial  shows  and  other  amuse- 
ments were  exhibited  to  the  people.  Even  the  dens  of 
the  wild  beasts  are  still  existing,  and  some  of  their  bones 
were  found  when  the  area  was  excavated. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  which  have  been 
brought  to  light,  are  the  articles  belonging  to  the 
toilette  of  the  Roman  ladies,  loaves  of  bread  in  the 
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state  of  charcoal,  corn  which  appears  as  conglomerated 
black  glossy  grain,  surgical  instruments  and  culinary 
utensils. 

Workmen  still  continue  to  make  excavations,  but  on 
so  small  a scale,  that  many  years  will  elapse  before  all 
the  treasures  of  this  buried  city  are  disinterred.  Every 
object  of  interest  found  is  immediately  removed 
to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  We  could  have  lingered 
the  whole  day  amidst  these  ruins, — the  silence  that 
reigned  throughout  the  deserted  streets  and  temples, 
the  clear  blue  Italian  sky  above,  and  the  mountain 
reposing  in  its  unawakened  power  before  us,  united  to 
form  an  impressive  subject  for  meditation, — but  we 
had  already  staid  too  long,  and  were  obliged  to  leave 
before  we  had  half  satisfied  the  deep  interest  we  felt  in 
all  that  related  to  Pompeii. 

As  we  passed  out  at  its  gate,  we  paused  at  a little 
Locandato  procure  some  refreshment.  Here  a poor 
woman  came  to  enquire  if  W— were  a physician, 
as  her  son  was  ill,  and  she  thought  the  forestiero  might 
be  one.  *****  * * 

It  is  astonishing  after  having  witnessed  the  fate  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region  should  still  continue  to  build,  and  live,  over  the 
very  spot  where  formerly  such  a dreadful  catastrophe 
occurred ; but  so  it  is,  and  when  we  ask  the  inhabitant 
of  Resina  if  he  is  not  afraid,  his  answer  is,  No,  that 
there  is  always  time  to  escape,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
fear  for  his  abode  as  for  Naples,  his  village  being  built  on 
lava  which  cannot  be  so  easily  disturbed  by  earthquakes 
as  the  soil  on  which  the  Capital  stands. 
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When  considering  the  fate  of  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum, as  connected  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  this 
region,  it  will  be  interesting  to  look  back  to  past  ages 
and  mark  the  developement  that  has  been  made  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  existence  of  subterranean  fire.  The 
active  volcanic  region  of  Naples  may  be  considered  to 
extend  from  Vesuvius  and  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  to 
Procida  and  Ischia.  Throughout  this  space,  minor 
manifestations  of  this  mighty  agency  are  continually 
taking  place,  but  it  is  at  Vesuvius  that  since  the 
Christian  era  the  most  important  have  been  ex- 
hibited. 

Before  that  period,  terrific  outbreaks  took  place  in 
Procida  and  Ischia,  and  so  tremendous  were  the  vol- 
canic phenomena  exhibited  in  the  latter  island,  that 
they  gave  rise  to  the  heathen  fable  of  the  giant  Typhon, 
“ from  whose  eyes  and  mouth  fire  proceeded,  and  who 
hurled  stones  to  heaven,  with  a loud  and  hollow  noise." 
There  are  no  less  than  twelve  principal  cones  in  this 
island,  and  it  has  been  suggested  from  these  extensive 
manifestations  of  internal  fire,  whether  in  the  ages 
during  which  Vesuvius  was  in  a quiescent  state  it  did 
not  serve  “ as  a safety  valve  to  the  whole  Terra  di  La- 
voro."  At  different  times  in  the  earlier  ages,  Greek 
colonists  were  compelled  to  abandon  Ischia  from  the 
eruptions  and  earthquakes  which  took  place. 

During  this  period,  and  until  the  year  63  of  the 
Christian  era,  Vesuvius  was  apparently  an  extinct 
volcano.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  were  covered 
with  richly  cultivated  fields,  while  the  interior  of  the 
crater  was  clothed  with  vines.  From  63  a.  d.  to  79, 
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several  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  experienced,  giving 
the  first  symptom  of  reviving  energies ; and  at  last  the 
awful  eruption  of  79  gave  evidence  that  the  volcanic 
fire,  after  a cessation  of  ages,  had  returned  to  its 
ancient  sphere  of  action.* 

* Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  science,  we  have  a most  accurate 
account  from  the  pen  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  describes  in  his  letters 
to  Tacitus,  the  event  which  buried  for  ages  several  important  Roman 
towns  and  deprived  him  of  a near  relative.  Pliny  thus  writes:  “He 
(that  is  his  uncle)  was  at  that  time  with  the  fleet  under  his  command  at 
Misenum.  My  mother  desired  him  to  observe  a cloud  which  appeared 
of  a very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He  immediately  arose  and  went  out 
upon  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  might  more  distinctly  view  this  uncom- 
mon appearance.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  excited  my  uncle’s 
philosophical  curiosity  to  take  a nearer  view  of  it.  He  ordered  a light 
vessel  to  be  got  ready  and  gave  me  the  liberty,  if  I pleased,  to  attend  him. 
I rather  chose  to  continue  my  studies.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
house,  he  received  a note  from  Rectina,  the  wife  of  Bassus,  who  was  in 
the  utmost  alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  her,  for  her 
villa  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  there  was  no  way  to 
escape  but  by  sea,  she  earnestly  entreated  him  therefore,  to  come  to  her 
assistance.  He  ordered  the  galleys  to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on 
board,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  not  only  Rectina  but  several  others, 
for  the  villas  stand  extremely  thick  on  that  beautiful  coast.  When  has- 
tening to  the  spot  from  whence  others  fled  with  the  greatest  terror,  he 
steered  his  direct  course  to  the  point  of  danger ; and  with  so  much  calm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his  obser- 
vations upon  the  motions  and  figures  of  that  dreadful  scene.  He  was 
now  so  near  the  mountain,  that  the  cinders  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter 
the  nearer  he  approached,  fell  into  the  ship,  together  with  pumice  stoneB, 
and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock  ; they  were  likewise  in  danger,  not  only 
of  being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast 
fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the  mountains  and  obstructed  all 
the  shore.  Here  he  stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return  back 
again,  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him  ; “ Fortune,”  says  he  “ befriends 
the  brave,  carry  me  to  Pomponianus.”  This  person  was  then  at  Btabiie, 
my  uncle  found  him  in  the  greatest  consternation.  The  more  to  dissi- 
pate his  fears,  he  ordered,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got 
ready,  and  then  sat  down  to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness.  The  court 
which  led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with  stones  and  ashes 
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After  this  dreadful  resuscitation  of  the  volcano,  a 
continued  series  of  smaller  eruptions  occurred  for 
several  succeeding  centuries,  and  in  1036,  during  the 
seventh,  the  first  stream  of  lava,  of  which  we  have  any- 
accredited  account,  burst  forth.  Another  eruption 
occurred  in  1047,  another  in  1138,  after  which 
there  was  a cessation  of  168  years,  till  1306. 

Except  a slight  outbreak  in  1500,  there  was  again 
a pause  till  1631,*  but  during  this  interval  there  was 

if  he  had  continued  there  any  time  longer,  it  would  hare  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out,  it  was  thought  proper  therefore 
to  awaken  him  (from  a sleep  into  which  he  had  fallen.)  He  got  up  and 
consulted  with  his  friends  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to 
the  houses  which  now  shook  from  side  to  side  with  frequent  and  violent 
concussions,  or  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and 
cinders,  though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers,  and  threatened 
destruction.  In  this  distress,  they  resolved  for  the  fields,  as  the  less 
dangerous  situation  of  the  two.  They  went  out  then,  having  pillows 
tied  upon  their  heads  with  napkinB,  and  this  was  their  only  defence 
against  the  shower  of  stones  that  fell  around  them.  It  was  now  day 
every  where  else,  hut  there,  a deeper  night  prevailed  than  in  the  most 
obscure  darkness,  which  however  was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by 
torches  and  other  lights  of  various  kinds.  They  thought  proper  to  go 
down  further  upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to 
sea,  but  they  found  the  waves  Btill  exceedingly  high  and  boisterous. 
There  my  uncle  having  drank  a draught  or  two  of  cold  water,  threw 
himself  down  upon  a cloth  that  was  spread  for  him,  when  immediately 
the  flames,  and  a strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
them,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to  rise.  He 
raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  servants  and  instantly 
fell  down  dead,  suffocated  as  I conjecture  by  some  gross  and  noxious 
vapour,  having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  being  frequently  subject  to  a 
difficulty  of  breathing.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not 
until  the  third  day  after  this  melancholy  accident,  his  body  was  found 
entire  and  without  any  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same 
posture  that  he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  a man  asleep  than  dead.” 
This  interesting  account  continues  with  the  observations  the  younger 
Pliny  made  from  his  safer  but  still  very  dangerous  situation. 

*“  A month  before,  the  volcano  gave  the  usual  warnings  of  an  approach- 
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such  active  volcanic  action  in  Etna,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  served  as  a vent  for  the  lava,  &c. 
which  would  otherwise  have  found  a passage  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  At  this  time  also  a most  singular  event 
took  place  in  the  Phlegrsean  Fields.  A new  mountain 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Monte  Nuovo,  was  thrown 
up,  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  From  1666,  up  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  a constant  series  of 
eruptions,  at  intervals,  rarely  exceeding  ten  years,  and 
oftener  occurring  much  more  frequently.  Those  of 
1776  and  1777,  are  described  by  an  eye-witness.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  “ Cam- 
pio  Phlegraen.”  The  eruption  of  1779  was  also  wit- 
nessed by  him  and  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  phenomena.* 

ing  paroxysm,  by  internal  rumbling  noises  and  frequent  jets  of  smoke 
and  red  hot  stones.  On  Aug.  5th  it  was  in  a state  of  violent  agitation, 
white  and  sulphureous  smoke  issued  continually  from  tbe  crater,  and  lay 
piled  up,  cloud  upon  cloud,  until  a mass  was  accumulated  four  times  tbe 
height  and  size  of  the  mountain.  Stones  and  ashes  were  also  sent  up  to 
a height  of  2,000  feet  and  upwards.  A quantity  of  lava  also  took  its 
passage  down  the  side  opposite  to  Somma.”  On  the  Sunday  “ at  about 
nine  o’clock  there  was  a loud  report  which  shook  the  houses  of  Portici 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  such  a degree,  as  to  alarm  tbe  inhabitants  and 
drive  them  out  into  the  streets,  and  as  I have  since  seen,  many  windows 
were  broken  and  walls  cracked  by  the  concussion  of  the  air.  In  an 
instant,  a fountain  of  fire,  liquid  and  transparent  began  to  arise,  and 
gradually  increasing,  arrived  at  so  amazing  a height  as  to  strike 
every  one  who  beheld  it  with  the  most  awful  solemnity.  I shall  scarcely 
be  credited  when  I assert  that  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  the  height  of 
this  stupendous  column  of  fire  could  not  be  less  than  three  times  that  of 
Vesuvius  itself,  which  rises  3,700  feet  perpendicular  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.” — Sir  William  Hamilton. 

* The  eruption  which  then  took  place  was  a most  destructive  one.  The 
town  of  Resina  which  had  been  built  over  the  buried  city  of  Hercula- 
neum, was  completely  overwhelmed.  It  is  said  that  seven  streams  of 
lava  issued  at  once  from  the  mountain,  destroying  several  villages  that 
were  situated  at  its  base. 
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An  interesting  account  of  the  eruption  of  1793,  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  happened  then  to  be 
at  Naples,  and  his  observations  made  upon  the  spot, 
and  at  the  time,  giye  us  a lively  picture  of  the  scene 
that  must  have  been  exhibited  when  the  volcano  was 
in  active  operation.*  In  speaking  of  Vesuvius,  we 


* “ It  was  in  the  month  of  February  that  I went  with  a party  to  the 
source  of  the  lava  for  the  first  time,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the 
lava  when  it  first  proceeds  from  the  volcano.  I fonnd  the  crater  in  a 
very  active  state,  throwing  out  voliies  of  immense  stones,  transparent 
with  vitrification,  and  such  showers  of  ashes  involved  in  thick  sulphureous 
clouds  as  rendered  any  approach  to  it  extremely  dangerous.  We  as- 
cended as  near  as  possible,  and  then  crossing  over  to  the  lava,  attempted 
to  coast  it  up  to  its  source.  This  we  soon  found  was  impossible,  for  an 
unfortunate  wind  blew  all  the  smoke  of  the  lava  hot  upon  us,  attended 
at  the  same  time  with  such  a thick  mist  of  minute  ashes  from  the  crater, 
and  such  fumes  of  sulphur,  that  we  were  in  danger  of  being  suffocated. 
I found  we  must  either  leave  our  present  spot  or  expect  instant  death, 
therefore  covering  my  face  with  my  hat,  I rushed  across  the  lava  to  the 
other  side,  having  my  boots  only  a little  burnt,  and  my  hands  scorched. 
Having  once  more  rallied  my  forces,  I proceeded  on,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  gained  the  chasm  through  which  the  lava  had  opened  itself  a passage, 
out  of  the  mountain.  T o describe  this  sight  is  utterly  beyond  all  human 
ability,  my  companions  shared  in  the  astonishment  it  produced.  All  I 
had  seen  of  volcanic  phenomena  before  did  not  lead  me  to  expect  such  a 
spectacle  as  I then  beheld.  I had  seen  the  vast  rivers  of  lava  that  des- 
cended into  the  plains  below,  and  carried  ruin  and  desolation,  but  they 
resembled  a vast  heap  of  cinders  or  the  scoria  of  an  iron  foundry,  rolling 
swiftly  along,  and  falling  with  a rattling  noise  over  one  another.  Here 
a vast  arched  chasm  presented  itself  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  from 
which  rushed,  with  the  velocity  of  a flood,  the  clear  vivid  torrent  of  lava 
in  perfect  fusion  and  totally  unconnected  with  any  other  matter  that  was 
not  in  a state  of  complete  solution — flowing  with  the  tnuislucency  of 
honey,  and  glowing  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.” 

“ Sept.  5.  Vesuvius  continues  to  throw  most  superbly,  the  lava  flows 
again  ; at  sunset  it  assumed  that  Tyrian  hue  which  it  assumes  some  times, 
and  which  has  a glow  which  defies  all  description.  I had  undressed 
myself  and  was  prepared  to  get  into  bed,  when  a violent  shock  from  the 
mountain  agitated  the  door  of  my  room,  so  as  to  startle  me  not  a little. 
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must  not  consider  its  action  as  confined  to  the  bare  spot 
occupied  by  the  mountain.  No,  this  active  volcano 
is  but  a vent  for  the  mighty  forces  which  are  at  work 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  which  extend  their 
influence  over  an  area  of  many  miles  in  circumference. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  Bay  at  different  and  distinct 
parts  are  divers  manifestations  of  this  wonderful  power ; 
thus  we  must  regard  the  Baths  of  Nero  at  Baise,  the 
Stuffe  of  San  Germano,  the  Solfaterra  which  is  continually 
giving  out  smoke,  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  at  lake  Agnano, 
the  hot  Thermal  spring  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the 
phenomena  exhibited  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  as  so 
many  parts  of  one  mighty  whole  “ which  did  it  not 
find  a continuous  vent  from  the  open  mouth  of  Vesu- 
vius, would  prove  destruction  to  the  entire  country 
around.” 

When  viewing  the  wonderful  effects  of  a power  which 
could  bury  in  a short  space  of  time  great  cities,  it 
assists  us  in  forming  a conception  of  its  magnitude  to 
see  the  effects  often  produced  upon  the  volcano 


I went  into  my  sitting  room,  and  upon  opening  the  window  towards  the 
mountain,  I perceived  all  the  top  of  the  cone  covered  with  red  hot  mat- 
ter ; at  the  same  time  such  a roaring  was  heard  as  to  make  me  expect 
something  more  than  common.  In  an  instant  a column  of  lucid  fire  shot 
up  in  the  air,  and  after  ascending  above  half  the  height  of  the  cone  itself 
fell  in  a glorious  parabolic  grandole,  and  covered  near  half  the  cone  with 
fire.  This  was  followed  after  an  interval  of  about  thirty  seconds,  by  a 
shock  which  agitated  the  doore  and  windows,  and  indeed  the  whole  house, 
in  a most  violent  manner ; immediately  after  this  shock  the  sound  of  the 
explosion  reached  us,  louder  than  the  greatest  cannon,  or  the  most  terri- 
ble thunder,  attended  with  a noise  like  the  trampling  of  horses  feet, 
which  of  course  was  nothing  more  than  the  noise  caused  by  the  falling 
of  so  many  enormous  stones.” — Dr.  E.  Clark. 
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itself.  At  the  principal  eruptions,  the  whole  form 
of  the  mountain  is  often  changed.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
says  “ 10000  men  working  for  a century,  could  not 
effect  such  an  alteration  as  was  produced  by  the  hand 
of  nature  in  a few  hours  during  the  eruption  of  1794/’ 
Another  astonishing  change  took  place  in  the  year 
1822.  From  the  end  of  the  18th  century  up  to  this 
time  the  crater  had  been  filling  up  from  the  falling  in 
of  part  of  the  cone,  and  from  the  lava  which  had  boiled 
forth.  It  was  in  this  state  when  the  eruption  of  1822 
took  place,  and  such  was  the  force  of  the  volcanic  prin- 
ciple that  the  whole  accumulated  mass  was  thrown  out, 
while  upwards  of  800  feet  of  the  cone  was  blown  away, 
reducing  the  height  of  the  mountain  from  4200  to 
3400  feet. 

Surely  these  wonderful  manifestations  of  might 
and  power,  these  rocks  uplifted,  cities  buried,  and  new 
mountains  formed,  are  calculated  to  strike  awe  into 
the  mind  of  every  spectator,  and  to  raise  his  concep- 
tions of  the  Majesty  and  Omnipotence  of  that  Being 
who  “ laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth/' — who  “ look- 
eth  on  the  earth  and  it  trembleth,  He  toucheth  the 
hills,  and  they  smoke."  ***** 

A minor  subject  for  interesting  speculation  is  the 
influence  which  the  vicinity  of  these  subterranean  fires 
must  have  on  the  atmosphere  around  the  spot  where 
they  develope  themselves.  Dr.  Cox,  the  author  of  a 
useful  little  work  on  Naples,  thus  speaks  upon  the  sub- 
ject I have  above  mentioned.  He  says,  that  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  volcano  upon  the  atmosphere  of 
Naples  “ is  a twofold  one,  arising  first  from  intense  sub- 
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terranean  heat,  and  powerful  exhalations;  and  se- 
condly, from  the  great  electro-chemical  influence  which 
it  exerts  all  around.  During  the  period  of  quiescence, 
there  are  constant  deposits  of  earthy  and  metallic  salts 
and  oxides,  within  the  limits  of  the  crater,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  fixed  substances  that  are 
found  on  the  mountain,  and  which  are  constantly 
being  deposited,  are  as  follows : Sulphur  in  crys- 
tals, sulphate  of  lime  in  various  interesting  forms, 
sulphate  and  sulphuret  of  copper,  muriate  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  iron,  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  in  ruby 
crystals,  muriate  of  lead,  muriate  of  copper.  The 
volatile  products  are  vapour  of  water,  fumes  of 
muriatic  acid  gas,  sulphur  in  sublimation  united  with 
chlorine  and  sulphureous  acid  gas,  both  in  fumes  of 
very  high  temperature.  All  these  exhalations  are 
rising  when  the  mountain  is  in  a calm  state,  but  who 
will  venture  to  describe  the  products  of  an  eruption  ! ” 

Before  concluding  this  letter,  I must  allude  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  buried  cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  were  discovered.  Their  site  was  for 
years  a subject  of  dispute  amongst  the  learned.  His- 
tory had  recorded  their  existence  and  awful  fate,  but 
every  vestige  of  them  had  been  so  completely  oblite- 
rated, that  it  was  not  until  accident  revealed  some  of 
their  hidden  treasures,  that  the  question  was  deter- 
mined as  to  their  actual  situation. 

A peasant,  while  digging,  a well  at  Portici,  found 
some  fragments  of  marble.  The  Prince  D’Elbeuf  was 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  and  his  curiosity  being 
excited,  purchased  the  spot,  and  soon  the  excavations 
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he  made,  brought  to  light  some  most  valuable  an- 
tiquities, amongst  others,  a temple  of  beautiful  marble 
and  numerous  statues  and  columns.  The  Neapolitan 
Government  heard  of  these  discoveries,  and  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  unenlightened  Italian  dynasties 
of  that  period,  “ instead  of  satisfying  the  public  curi- 
osity, and  doing  itself  immortal  honour  by  purchasing 
the  village  and  buildings  below,  it  bought  the  ground, 
but  with  characteristic  stupidity,  resolved  to  cover  it 
with  a palace.  '1  he  excavations  were  indeed  continued 
occasionally,  but  negligently,  and  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  profit  than  of  liberal  curiosity.”  Pompeii  was  not 
discovered  till  1748,  when  some  vine  dressers  at  work 
near  the  river  Sarno,  found  some  antiquities  which  led 
them  to  make  excavations,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
buried  city  was  disclosed. 
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Naples,  March. 


We  have  in  our  rides  during  the  past  week,  visited 
several  places  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  I re- 
ferred in  my  last  letter  to  the  enlarged  sphere  of 
volcanic  action,  which  is  found  around  Naples,  and  we 
have  since  had  several  opportunities  of  making  further 
observations  upon  its  manifestations.  One  of  our 
excursions  was  to  the  Port  of  Pozzuoli,  and  the  baths 
of  Nero  and  Baia;. 

We  left  our  apartments  at  an  early  hour ; the  day 
was  most  propitious,  and  the  sun  shone  even  at  tbis 
season  of  the  year,  with  great  warmth  and  power. 
We  first  drove  along  the  Strada  Nuova  to  Bagniole. 
After  passing  this  place,  the  road  still  runs  by  the 
shore  at  the  foot  of  some  immense  rocks  or  moun- 
tains. Near  these  a number  of  galley  slaves  were 
at  work,  (under  the  superintendance  of  soldiers)  re- 
moving immense  blocks  of  the  rock  for  building,  and 
other  purposes.  The  countenances  of  these  men  have 
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little  in  them  to  awaken  our  sympathy,  except  to  regret 
their  extreme  degradation,  for  the  time  is  past  when  the 
prisoner  for  war  or  conscience  sake,  was  sent  to  drag 
out  a miserable  existence  on  the  gallies  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  galley-slave  of  our  day  is  the  wretched 
criminal,  too  often  bearing  on  his  countenance  the 
tokens  of  an  utterly  depraved  and  hardened  heart. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  coast,  we  were  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  view  which  was  spread  out  before  us. 
The  bay  of  Pozzuoli,  with  its  islands  and  promontory, 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  So  singular  is  the 
aspect  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  that  the  Neapolitans 
call  it  the  Scuola  di  Yirgile,  considering  it  owes  its 
grotesque  appearance  to  Virgil,  who  with  the  lower 
classes  has  a higher  character  as  a magician  than  as 
a poet.  Ruins  alone  now  remain  to  testify  of  the 
time  when  the  Port  of  Pozzuoli  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  Italy,  and  its  merchants  the  richest  in 
the  world. 

A superb  Mole  formerly  existed,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  arches,  of  these,  thirteen  alone  are  stand- 
ing. Upon  the  Mole  rested  in  ancient  times,  the 
bridge  of  Caligula,  which  extended  to  Baiae,  and  was 
intended  to  serve  for  the  Emperor’s  triumphal  passage. 
Here  it  was  that  Caligula  gratified  his  inordinate 
vanity  and  pride,  going  in  triumph  in  his  chariot, 
crowned  with  laurel,  across  the  bridge.  While  mark- 
ing the  only  vestiges  that  now  exist  of  the  evanescent 
glory  of  Rome’s  proud  emperor,  who  will  not  remem- 
ber another  event,  which  though  at  the  time,  it  passed 
unnoticed,  yet  was  one  of  those  occurrences  which  has 
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been  found  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ.  Here  it  was  that  the  Apostle  Paul  landed 
on  his  way  to  Rome.  “ The  ship  fetched  a compass, 
and  came  to  Rhegium,  and  the  next  day  they  reached 
Puteoli.”  (Pozzuoli.)  “ Paul,  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  stood  on  the  very  shores  upon  which  I was 
now  looking.  He  stood  there  a prisoner  in  chains — a 
despised,  persecuted  man ! yet  while  he  stood  there, 
an  unknown  stranger,  bearing  the  guise  and  character 
of  a malefactor — infinitely  brighter  glory,  and  greater 
moral  grandeur,  gathered  around  his  character,  than 
gathered  around  the  person  of  the  crowned  Emperor, 
seated  in  his  triumphal  car,  and  receiving  the  adulation 
of  thousands.  Though  Paul’s  outward  appearance  at 
this  time  was  devoid  of  all  earthly  pomp,  though  to 
the  eye  of  the  world  he  was  a despised,  friendless 
malefactor,  yet  he  had  in  fact  more  attributes  of 
greatness,  and  was  destined  by  his  labours  to  exert  a 
wider  moral  influence  upon  the  world,  than  any  man 
who  lived  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
He  had  forsaken  all  for  the  cause  of  benevolence  to 
glorify  Christ — to  carry  the  news  of  salvation  to 
every  land — to  roll  back  the  waves  of  sin  and  misery 
from  our  unhappy  world — to  spread  peace  and  joy 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  habitable  globe — to  pour 
the  balm  of  heavenly  consolation  into  every  wounded 
heart — and  to  close  against  human  footsteps  the  dark 
gates  of  perdition.  He  submitted  most  cheerfully  to 
every  toil,  suffering  and  sacrifice,  continually  jeoparded 
his  life,  was  content  to  be  despised,  and  counted  as 
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the  off-scouring  of  the  earth,  yea,  and  to  go  to  prison 
and  to  death  ! ” * 

We  did  not  pause  to  examine  all  the  ruins 
of  this  neighbourhood,  as  we  purposed  returning 
to  Pozzuoli,  after  our  visit  to  Baiae.  We  therefore 
drove  through  the  town,  which  presents  a most 
miserable  appearance  of  neglected  poverty,  and  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  Bay,  passed  through  a country 
displaying  on  every  side  the  evidences  of  the  awful 
convulsions  it  had  sustained.  Even  the  immense  rocks 
high  uplifted  in  the  air,  had  remains  of  buildings 
attached  to  them.  Not  far  from  one  of  the  celebrated 
Lakes  of  antiquity,  we  observed  steam  issuing  from  a 
rock,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  the  Stuffe  de’ 
Tritola  or  baths  of  Nero.  We  alighted  and  ascended 
by  a slanting  and  steep  path,  to  the  opening  in  the 
mountain  from  whence  the  vapour  came.  A wretched 
looking  old  man  announced  himself  as  the  cicerone 
in  case  we  should  desire  to  descend  to  the  steaming 
depths  of  these  burning  grottoes.  We  declined  this 
offer ; the  guide  then  took  an  egg,  and  rushed 
down  the  narrow  passage  from  whence  the  steam  as- 
cended. We  heard  for  some  instants  his  hollow  foot- 
steps beneath  us.  And  in  a few  minutes  he  returned, 
streaming  with  perspiration,  and  breathing  with  diffi- 
culty ; he  had  brought  up  a bucket  of  boiling  water 
with  the  egg  cooked  in  it.  We  had  no  idea  of 
the  disagreeable  proof  he  was  about  to  give  of  the 
heat  of  the  baths,  or  we  should  not  have  allow- 
ed him  to  go  through  for  our  amusement,  an 

* “ Glimpses  of  the  Old  World." 
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experiment  which  appeared  to  cause  him  so  much 
uneasiness.  Before  arriving  at  Baice,  we  passed  by  a 
sort  of  heath,  running  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  with  a 
low  brushwood  of  myrtle  covering  it.  As  this  was  the 
first  time  we  had  seen  this  favourite  evergreen  growing 
in  such  abundance,  we  could  not  resist  the  inclination 
to  dismount  from  our  carriage  and  enjoy  the  sweet  fra- 
grance of  its  leaves.  Many  beautiful  species  of  erica, 
were  also  growing  amidst  the  myrtle,  and  the  green 
lizard  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Europe,  with  a gigantic 
kind  of  grasshopper,  were  sporting  amongst  the  low 
branches  of  the  shrubs. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Baiae,  our  first  visit  was  to  the 
ruins  of  a temple,  which  isone  of  the  most  perfect  remains 
existing  upon  this  coast.  Here  we  were  surrounded 
with  a noisy  throng  of  guides,  each  and  all  offering 
their  services  to  us.  Other  remains  of  deep  interest 
extend  around  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  but  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  identify  the  purposes  to  which  the  buildings 
were  appropriated,  though  in  some  instances,  the  histo- 
rians of  antiquity  assist  us  materially  in  our  researches. 

Thus  the  tomb  of  Agrippina,  the  murdered  mother 
of  the  parricide  Nero,  is  known  to  have  been  erected 
on  the  hill  near  the  road  to  Baite.*  The  poets  of 
antiquity,  also  celebrated  the  beauties  of  this  coast. 
Horace  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  delicious  in  the  world. 
Virgil  and  Homer  introduce  “ either  its  terrors  or  its 
beauties  into  their  poetry.”  + 

* “ There  is  something  awful  and  terrific  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
heard  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  in  the  nightly  lamentations  supposed 
to  issue  from  the  tomb  of  Agrippina.” — Tacitus. 

+ “ On  the  summit  of  that  promontory  (Misenum)  rose  the  villa  of 
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When  we  had  examined  the  ruins  in  this  vicinity, 
we  returned  towards  Pozzuoli.  Many  remains  of 

Marius,  Lucullus  succeeded  to  it,  and  spread  around  it  the  amenity,  and 
the  beauty  which  distinguished  his  character.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill 
beyond  the  harbour  and  looking  towards  Pozzuoli,  stood  the  villa  of  Baulis 
where  Cicero  and  Hortensius  used  to  meet  and  exercise  their  rival  powers. 
On  the  eminence  above  it  rose  the  retreat  of  Caesar,  lofty  in  its  site, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Baiae,  thus  suited  to  the  temper  of  that  chief,  high 
and  imperious,  but  open  to  all  the  charms  of  literature,  and  to  all  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure.  Y onder  in  the  curve  of  the  bay  and  almost  in 
the  beach,  was  Cicero’s  Academy,  sacred  as  its  name  implies  to  medi- 
tation and  philosophical  research.  Around  in  various  directions,  but  all 
within  the  compass  of  four  miles,  were  the  villas  of  Pompey,  Varro, 
and  Lucullus,  of  Pompey  once  the  first  of  Roman  citizens,  in  power  and 
moderation.  Of  Lucullus,  famed  alike  for  his  talents,  his  learning,  and 
his  luxury  ; and  of  Varro,  renowned  for  his  deep  erudition  and  thorough 
insight  into  the  laws,  the  literature  and  the  antiquities  of  his  country. 
What  spot  in  the  universe,  Rome  alone  excepted,  ever  united  so  much 
power,  so  much  genius,  so  much  greatness  ! Bairn  indeed  at  that  time, 
was  the  resort,  or  rather  the  very  temple  of  wisdom  and  the  Muses ; 
whither  the  masters  of  the  world  retired  ; not  to  dissolve  their  energies 
in  effeminacy,  but  to  unbend  their  minds  in  literary  inquiries  and  re- 
fined conversation.  Luxury  appeared  without  doubt,  but  in  her  most 
appropriate  form  and  character,  as  the  hand-maid  of  taste,  to  minister  at 
the  tables  and  season  the  repasts,  where  Cmsar,  and  Cicero,  Pompey 
and  Lucullus,  Varro  and  Hortensius,  enjoyed  the  feast  of  reason. 
Shortly  after  this  era  of  greatness  and  glory,  the  sun  of  liberty  set  for 
ever  on  the  Roman  world  ; but  it  cast  a parting  beam,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  brighten  the  hemisphere.  Augustus  himself  felt  its  influence, 
he  had  been  educated  in  the  principles,  and  inured  to  the  manly  and  in- 
dependent manners  of  a free  Roman;  he  observed  the  forms  and  re- 
tained the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  and  gloried  in  the  plainness  and 
even  in  the  appellation  of  a citizen,  he  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
republican  prince.  In  the  modesty  of  this  character,  he  frequented  the 
coasts  of  Bairn,  and  conducted  in  his  train,  improvement,  opulence,  and 
festivity,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  Virgil  and  Horace.  The  spirit  of  the 
republic  seems  to  have  expired  with  Augustus  ; under  his  successor  Rome 
was  destined  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  despotism,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing ages,  to  drain  the  cups  to  the  dregs.  Baiae  became  the  receptacle  of 
proflicacy  and  effeminacy,  of  wickedness  and  cruelty.  Silius,  Martial, 
and  Statius,  courted  the  muse  in  vain,  on  that  shore  which  had  inspired 
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Nero’s  time  attest  the  interest  he  took  in  this  part  of 
his  dominions.  The  vestiges  of  a canal,  called  by  his 
name,  and  the  Cento  Camerelle  or  Nero’s  prisons,  are 
among  these.  History  has  recorded  the  magnificent 
train  with  which  this  Emperor  was  surrounded  when 
he  visited  the  baths  of  this  coast.  Two  thousand 
mules  shod  with  silver,  and  a thousand  carriages  are 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  it. 

After  resting  some  little  time  at  Pozzuoli,  we  visited 
the  ancient  temple  of  Serapis  or  Isis.  Some  great 
convulsion  of  nature  has  caused  the  partial  submersion 
of  this  beautiful  building  in  the  sea.  Sufficient  proofs 
are  however  left  of  the  splendour  of  art  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.*  The  roof 

the  strains  of  Virgil.  Baise  and  its  retreats  were  doomed  to  devastation 
and  earthquakes,  war,  and  pestilence  were  employed  in  succession  to  waste 
its  fields  and  devastate  its  shores.  Its  pompous  villas  were  gradually 
levelled  in  the  dust ; its  gay  alcoves  were  swallowed  up  in  the  sea,  its 
salubrious  waters  were  turned  into  pools  of  infection,  and  its  gates,  that 
once  wafted  health  and  perfume,  now  breathed  poison  and  death.  The 
towns  forsaken  by  the  inhabitants  gradually  sunk  to  deserts,  and  seem 
destined  to  expiate  in  ages  of  silence  and  desolation,  the  crimes  of  the 
last  degenerate  Romans.” — Eustace. 

* “ It  is  easy  to  guess  what  the  animation  and  splendour  of  Puteoli 
must  have  been  at  the  time  when  the  riches  of  the  East  were  poured  into 
its  bosom,  and  when  its  climate,  baths,  and  beauty,  allured  the  most 
opulent  Romans  to  its  vicinity.  Commerce  has  long  since  forsaken  it ; 
the  attraction  of  its  climate  and  situation  still  remain,  bnt  operate  very 
feebly  on  the  feelings  of  a people  little  given  to  rural  enjoyments.  Its 
population  which  formerly  spread  over  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  co- 
vered them  with  public  and  private  edifices,  is  now  confined  to  the  little 
prominent  point  which  formed  the  ancient  port ; and  all  the  magnificence 
of  antiquity  has  either  been  undermined  by  time,  demolished  by  barba- 
rism, or  levelled  in  the  dust  by  earthquakes.  Vestiges  however  remain, 
shapeless  indeed  and  deformed,  but  numerous  and  vast  enough  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  former  extent  and  grandeur.  In  the  square  stands  a 
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was  of  white  marble,  and  a few  fragments  of  it  are 
still  in  existence,  but  the  bases  of  the  columns  and 
the  pavement  are  under  water.  These  columns,  have 
a most  singular  appearance,  for  while  their  lower  part 
is  perfect,  having  been  kept  from  injury  by  the  earth 
which  surrounded  them,  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft 
has  been  pierced  by  a species  of  shell  fish,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  found.  The  size  of  the  perforations 
proves,  that  the  columns  were  exposed  for  a considera- 
ble time  to  their  attacks,  and  have  at  a subsequent 
period  been  again  raised  from  the  sea,  by  which  they 
were  at  one  time  wholly  covered.  The  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  temple  is  submerged  to  some  little  depth 
in  water,  and  when  we  saw  it,  a barefooted  woman 
was  engaged  in  scraping  off  the  green  sea  weed  that 
had  grown  in  wild  luxuriance  over  its  tesselated  surface. 
A number  of  fish  darted  through  the  water  as  we 
passed  over  the  stepping  stones.  At  the  back  of  the 
temple  are  hot  springs,  celebrated  for  their  medicinal 
qualities,  and  with  baths  attached  to  them.  Behind 
the  temple  rises  on  some  hills  the  ruins  of  the  Coli- 
seum ; this  would  hold  40,000  persons,  and  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  attended  the  games  celebrated  at  this 
place  in  his  honour.  Although  earthquakes  have 
thrown  down  the  walls,  and  the  luxuriance  of  a southern 
vegetation  have  united  to  obliterate  the  form  of  this 

beautiful  marble  pedestal  with  basso  relievos  on  its  pannels,  representing 
the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake and  rebuilt  by  Tiberius.  It  supported  a statue  of  that  emperor, 
erected  by  the  same  cities  as  a monument  of  their  gratitude.  Each  city 
is  represented  by  a figure  bearing  in  its  hand  some  characteristic  emblem.” 
Eustace. 
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ancient  amphitheatre,  yet  its  shape  may  still  be 
traced.  How  changed  is  all  since  the  time  when  the 
proudest  potentates  in  the  universe,  chose  this  spot  as 
their  retreat.  f The  port  that  once  engrossed  the 
commerce  of  the  east,  and  was  accustomed  to  behold 
the  Roman  navy  riding  on  its  bosom,  is  all  solitude 
and  silence,  not  one  sail  is  spread,  not  even  a boat  is 
seen  to  ply  in  its  forsaken  waters.  The  Julian  mole 
no  longer  repels  the  indignant  waves  : the  royal  struc- 
ture, which  was  numbered  among  the  wonders  of 
Italy,  has  scarcely  left  a trace  of  its  existence,  and  the 
moral  of  the  poet  is  literally  exemplified,  in  the  very 
instance  which  he  has  selected  for  its  illustration  : 

“We  and  our  noblest  works  to  fate  must  yield ; 

Even  Caesar’s  mole,  which  royal  pride  might  build, 

Where  Neptune  far  into  the  land  extends 

And  from  the  raging  north  our  fleets  defends.” — Horace.' 

We  now  returned  homeward,  and  had  a plea- 
sant ride ; we  were  passed  by  a number  of  the 
little  coureuses  or  jaunting  cars,  which,  with  but  one 
horse,  carry  a great  many  passengers  at  a rapid  rate. 
These  vehicles  stand  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  Naples, 
and  you  would  be  amused  by  the  variety  and  singular 
appearance  of  the  persons  who  compose  their  freight. 

After  having  seen  Pompeii,  we  could  not  be  satis- 
fied  without  also  paying  a visit  to  Herculaneum, 
and  an  excursion  to  this  place  formed  the  object  of 
one  of  our  drives  during  the  last  week.  The  buried 
city  lies  under  Portici  and  Resina,  and  in  many  places 
the  excavations  have  been  filled  up,  from  the  fear  of 

* Eustace. 
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injuring  those  villages.  We  drove  through  part  of 
Resina  till  we  came  to  a spot  where  an  inscription  in 
Italian  told  us  we  should  find  the  “ Royal  excavation  of 
Herculaneum”  Our  guide  gave  us  each  a torch,  and 
preceding  us  with  other  lights,  we  descended  to  some 
distance,  till  we  came  to  the  level  of  the  theatre.  It  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  its  prin- 
cipal parts,  as  the  faint  glimmering  of  our  torches  was 
not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  except  when  concen- 
trated on  some  small  object.  The  city  is  buried  more 
than  sixty  feet  under  the  lava.  The  reverberation 
occasioned  by  the  carriages  passing  overhead  in  the 
open  street,  had  an  almost  awful  effect,  and  the  som- 
bre and  darkened  aspect  of  the  impressive  scene  around 
us,  increased  this  impression. 

The  well,  in  digging  which  the  city  was  discovered, 
is  in  the  theatre,  and  its  sides  are  overgrown  with 
moss.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  building  were 
pointed  out  to  us,  and  the  orchestra  for  the  musicians. 
Here  and  there,  the  torches  we  carried  gleamed  upon 
some  richly  decorated  marble  cornice,  or  a portion  of  the 
stuccoed  wall,  which  still  retained  its  colours  of  varied 
hue.  We  were  about  to  return  homewards,  thinking 
we  had  seen  all  that  was  visible  of  Herculaneum,  when 
a guide  approached,  and  said,  that  in  another  part  of 
the  village  there  was  an  open  excavation  well  worthy  of 
our  inspection.  We  proceeded  therefore  to  the  spot  to 
which  he  directed  our  attention,  and  were  amply 
rewarded  for  the  slight  extra  fatigue  of  the  walk. 
Here,  near  the  sea,  a large  opening  had  been 
made,  which  had  brought  to  light  temples,  houses, 
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and  other  remains  of  a similar  description  to  those 
found  at  Pompeii,  only  that  the  houses  in  Herculaneum 
have  had  the  second  story  preserved,  and  many  of  the 
rooms  are  larger.  The  frescoes  discovered  in  making 
this  excavation  were  very  beautiful.  The  larger  ones 
have  been  removed  to  the  museum  at  Naples,  but  the 
smaller  still  remain,  to  shew  how  great  was  the  skill 
attained,  in  colouring  and  design,  by  the  ancients. 

We  noticed  a large  bath  of  marble,  half  of  which 
was  excavated,  while  the  other  part  still  remained  em- 
bedded in  the  lava.  The  labour  employed  in  bringing 
to  light  these  hidden  treasures  has  been  very  great, 
as  the  hardness  of  the  material,  and  the  danger  of 
injuring  the  valuable  statues,  render  equal  skill  and 
strength  necessary  in  the  excavations.  The  beams  of 
the  houses,  perfectly  carbonized,  are  visible.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a more  liberal  spirit 
does  not  actuate  the  government,  as  doubtless  many 
rich  treasures  are  buried  within  this  long  forgotten 
mine  of  antiquity.  During  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation  of  Naples,  many  most  valuable  discoveries 
were  made,  in  consequence  of  the  spirit  and  activity 
with  which  they  prosecuted  the  work  of  excavation. 
It  is  said,  that  at  the  rate  at  which  the  present  govern- 
ment proceeds,  several  hundred  years  will  pass  before 
these  cities  are  perfectly  exhumed.  Amongst  the 
most  precious  relics  of  antiquity  here  discovered,  are 
to  be  enumerated  the  manuscripts,  or  Papyri.  These 
are  all  removed  to  the  museum,  and  I hope  shortly 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I have  seen  them  in  that 
place. 
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We  find  much  to  amuse  in  our  observations  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  present  race  of  Neapoli- 
tans. In  leaving  our  apartments  and  descending  to 
the  hill  of  Pausilippo  by  the  Strada  Nuova,  we  reach 
that  part  of  the  city  which  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  Santa  Lucia,  and  has  perhaps,  with  some  pro- 
priety, been  called  the  Billingsgate  of  Naples.  The 
scenes  we  witness  in  our  almost  daily  rides  through 
it,  are  extremely  amusing,  but  most  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. The  fish  women  with  their  families  around 
them,  exhibit  a lively  picture  of  low  Neapolitan  life. 
A number  of  the  Lazzaroni  are  perhaps  lying  against 
the  walls  of  the  lofty  houses  which  border  the  street,  or 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them  arc  hauling  in  a net,  which 
in  England  would  certainly  occupy  not  more  than  half 
that  number.  The  Lazzaroni  of  Naples  still  form  an 
important  part  of  the  population,  and  so  much  of 
their  life,  and  that  of  their  families,  passes  in  the  open 
air,  that  some  singular  exhibitions  of  human  nature 
is  the  consequence.  Forsyth  describes  with  much 
naivete,  the  aspect  presented  by  the  street  throng  of  this 
great  capital  : — “ Naples,  in  its  interior,  has  no  parallel 
on  earth.  The  crowd  of  London  is  uniform  and  intelli- 
gible ; it  is  a double  line  in  quick  motion ; it  is  the 
crowd  of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in 
a general  tide  rolling  up  and  down,  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  tide  a hundred  eddies  of  men.  Here,  you  are 
swept  on  by  the  current,  there,  you  are  wheeled  round 
by  the  vortex.  A diversity  of  trades  dispute  with  you 
in  the  street.  You  are  stopped  by  a carpenter’s  bench, 
you  are  lost  among  shoemakers’  stalls,  you  dash  among 
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the  pots  of  a maccaroni  stall,  and  you  escape  behind 
a Lazzaroni’s  night  basket.  In  this  region  of  carica- 
ture every  bargain  sounds  like  a battle ; the  popular 
exhibitions  are  full  of  the  grotesque;  some  of  their 
church  processions  would  frighten  a war  horse,  and 
afford  a motley  scene  of  confusion  and  devotion.”  * 

We  are  told  that  among  the  inferior  classes,  some 
noble  instances  of  charity  and  disinterestedness  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with.  Thus,  after  the  earthquake 
of  1783,  when  the  Calabrians  were  reduced  to  ruin  and 
distress  from  its  direful  effects,  the  Lazzaroni  volun- 
tarily offered  to  convey  without  remuneration  the 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  that  were  given  by  the 
charitable,  for  their  suffering  country-people.  Other 
noble  features  are  mentioned,  as  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  this  neglected  race.  Honesty,  fidelity 
and  patriotism,  words  which  would  be  thought  un- 
known to  a set  of  houseless  wanderers,  are  said  to  be 
by  no  means  foreign  to  their  nature.  * * * 

One  of  our  excursions  within  the  last  week,  has  been 


* “ The  mole  seems  on  holidays  an  epitome  of  the  town  ; and  exhibits 
most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a friar  preaching  to  one  row  of  Laz- 
zaroni ; there,  Punch,  the  representative  of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to  a 
crowd.  Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles  performed  by  a 
sacred  wax-work,  on  which  he  rubs  his  agnwes  and  sells  them,  thus  im- 
pregnated with  grace,  for  a gran  a piece.  Beyond  him  are  quacks  in 
huzzar  uniform,  exalting  their  drugs,  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if 
not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing ; — the  next  pro/etsore,  (a  title  given 
to  every  performer,)  is  a dog  of  knowledge,  great  in  his  own  little  circle 
of  admirers.  Opposite  to  him  stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre 
of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to  their  crazy  guitars.  Farther  on 
is  a motley  audience  seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a tragic  comic 
filotofo,  who  reads,  sings,  and  gesticulates  old  Gothic  tales  of  Orlando, 
and  his  Paladins.”— Forsyth. 
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to  the  Campo  Santo  of  Naples.  This  interesting  spot  is 
beautifully  situated  upon  some  of  the  hills  that  rise 
around  the  city ; and  affords  from  the  undulating  sur- 
face over  which  it  extends,  many  a delightful  view. 
Our  road  to  it  led  through  the  Chiaga  and  Toledo, 
the  two  principal  streets  of  Naples. 

We  drove  through  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
found  ourselves  in  a well  cultivated  country,  abounding 
in  vineyards,  &c.  Situated  as  the  Campo  Santo  is 
upon  a mountainous  expanse,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  circumstance  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  its 
proper  arrangement  as  a burial  place,  but  by  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  projectors,  the  inequality  of  surface  is 
rendered  subservient  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  This 
Cemetery  is  comparatively  new,  and  its  buildings  and 
gardens  are  equally  in  an  unfinished  state ; sufficient 
however,  is  completed  to  shew  how  delightful  a spot  has 
been  chosen  for  the  last  resting-place  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Naples.  We  wound  through  winding  paths  amidst 
beds  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  pausing  every  now  and 
then  at  some  funeral  urn,  or  monument,  which  by  its 
chaste  white  marble,  formed  a beautiful  contrast  to  the 
foliage  around.  The  graves  of  the  poor  are  in  rows 
with  a black  cross  at  the  head  of  each,  some  with  a 
short  inscription,  while  the  mausoleums  of  the  wealthy 
often  contain  an  altar,  with  lamps,  &c.  Over  one  white 
marble  cross  hung  a garland  of  fresh  flowers,  and  the 
inscription  told  us,  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  and  dutiful  daughter,  taken  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  from  her  loving  parents.  The  view  from  this 
elevated  burial  place  is  very  extensive ; Naples  on  one 
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side,  with  its  lovely  bay  stretching  out  in  the  distance, 
Vesuvius  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  the  mountains 
of  the  snow-capped  Abruzzi  beyond,  and  the  clear  blue 
Italian  sky  above,  completed  the  picture. 

In  returning  from  our  walk  through  the  paths  of 
this  garden  of  graves,  we  passed  some  spacious  build- 
ings, and  were  invited  by  the  Cuslode  to  enter  them. 
A large  gate  led  into  a spacious  court-yard.  At  equal 
distances  in  the  floor  of  this  court,  were  flag  stones  of 
lava,  all  sealed  down  but  two.  These  were  formerly 
used  as  receptacles  for  the  dead ; there  was  one  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  bodies  were  flung  in 
indiscriminately  without  coffin  or  shroud,  quick  lime 
was  thrown  in  and  the  stone  was  then  closed,  not 
to  be  again  unsealed,  until  the  process  of  decom- 
position having  been  completed,  the  bones  could  be 
removed,  and  the  space  cleared,  to  perform  the  same 
part  again.  These  dreary  abodes  of  death  are  no 
longer  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  general  spread  of  light  and  refinement  the 
Neapolitan  Government  should  have  been  induced  to 
adopt  a more  decent  mode  of  interment.  At  the  end 
of  the  court  stands  a row  of  buildings,  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  different  purposes.  Our  guide  opened 
one,  which  was,  he  told  us,  for  the  reception  of  such 
bodies  as  had  to  undergo  any  surgical  examination. 
A corpse  of  a rich  person  from  the  country  was  lying 
on  a raised  plank  by  the  window,  and  an  apparatus  was 
connected  with  the  hand  of  the  body,  so  that  if  any  re- 
mains of  vitality  still  existed,  the  least  motion  would 
. ring  a bell  which  led  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  in 
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which  attendants  were  always  in  waiting.  One  of  the 
buildings  in  this  row  was  intended  for  the  reception  of 
bodies  waiting  for  interment,  and  while  we  were  pre- 
paring to  leave,  a man  came  into  the  yard,  bearing  on 
his  head  a coffin  containing  a body. 

There  is  something  astonishing  and  most  revolting  in 
the  familiarity  displayed  by  the  lower  order  of  Italians 
with  death,  and  it  must  tend  to  divest  this  solemn 
subject  of  the  awe  with  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded. 

We  now  bade  adieu  to  the  chapels  and  monuments 
of  the  Campo  Santo.  I should  think  this  burial-place 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe  for  beauty  of  situa- 
tion ; but  how  sad  is  the  recollection,  that  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  those  who  here  sleep  in  death,  the  joys 
and  consolations  afforded  by  the  religion  of  Christ,  are 
unknown.  Taught  to  rely  implicitly  on  their  priests 
for  absolution  in  this  world,  and  for  deliverance  from 
the  horrors  of  purgatory  in  the  next,  they  are  un- 
awakened to  the  important  truth,  that  unless  clothed 
in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  they  cannot  stand  with 
acceptance  before  the  bar  of  their  Eternal  J udge.  * * * 

When  descending  the  hill  upon  which  the  Campo 
Santo  is  situated,  we  were  arrested  by  the  noisy  shouts 
of  some  hundreds  of  the  Lazzaroni  who,  while  engaged 
in  carrying  earth  for  building  purposes,  were  making  the 
air  resound  with  their  vociferations.  It  seems  as  if  the 
tongue  were  the  most  active  member  these  people  possess, 
to  judge  from  the  results  of  their  labours  and  the  exceed- 
ing noise  with  which  they  accompany  every  employment. 

The  fields  skirting  the  road  on  which  we  passed,  were 
bordered  by  a slanting  bank,  which  was  covered  with  a 
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species  of  ice-plant,  whose  large  crimson  blossoms  were 
just  beginning  to  unfold  themselves. 

I have  prolonged  this  letter  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  and  must  therefore  here  bring  it  to  a conclusion. 
The  climate  of  this  part  of  Italy  is  indeed  delightful, 
and  eminently  suited  to  invalids.  I think  I should 
most  decidedly  recommend  all  persons  who  are  ordered 
to  the  south  of  Europe,  rather  to  winter  here  than  in 
any  other  part  that  we  have  visited.  While  the  warmth 
even  in  winter  is  most  beneficial  in  its  influences  upon 
the  health  of  a delicate  person,  the  number  of  interest- 
ing excursions  which  can  be  made  without  fatigue,  give 
just  the  degree  of  stimulus  desirable  to  render  ex- 
ercise agreeable.*  * * * * * 


* An  Extract  from  this  and  thefollowing  Utter  appeared  in  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine  for  November,  1845. 
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Castclamare,  March. 

We  came  to  this  place  last  week,  intending  to  spend  a 
long  day  at  its  mineral  waters,  but  dear  W — found 
himself  too  much  fatigued  to  return,  and  we  have 
therefore  remained  here  for  a short  time.  Having 
informed  our  usual  driver  of  our  intended  visit, 
he  came  at  the  time  appointed  to  take  us  to  Cas- 
telamarc.  This  place  being  rather  more  distant 
than  most  of  our  ordinary  excursions,  he  attached  some 
importance  to  the  expedition,  which  was  testified  by 
his  affixing  the  most  extraordinary  decorations  to  the 
harness  of  his  two  horses.  One  had  tied  to  its  ear  an 
upright  plume  drawn  from  a pheasant’s  tail,  while  the 
other  horse  had  not  only  a bunch  of  feathers,  but  the 
tail  of  some  animal  attached  to  its  head.  Part  of  the 
harness  was  ornamented  with  bells,  while  a little  brass 
ensign  in  the  centreof  the  horses’  backs  turned  round  and 
round  as  wc  proceeded.  The  tout  ensemble  appeared 
to  afford  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  our  driver,  who 
eyed  his  animals  with  a master’s  pride,  and  doubtless 
thought,  in  the  vanity  of  his  heart,  that  they  far  sur- 
passed the  many  unplumed  horses  we  met  during 
our  journey.  A ragged  little  boy,  (brother  to  our 
driver)  was  stationed  behind  the  carriage ; we  had 
found  him  at  this  post  on  several  previous  occasions, 
and  to  our  remonstrances  upon  such  an  accompani- 
ment, had  been  told  by  our  coachman  that  it  was 
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(molti  commodo)  (very  convenient)  to  have  a boy  at 
hand  to  assist  him  with  his  horses. 

Every  hired  carriage  has  one  of  these  little  urchins 
behind,  some  are  so  small  that  it  excites  surprise 
how  they  can  climb  up  to  their  stand  of  honour, 
and  some  so  ragged,  that  they  bear  the  marks  of  be- 
longing to  the  honourable  fraternity  of  the  Lazzaroni. 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  it  was  early  when  we  left 
our  apartments  on  Pausilippo,  for  our  visit  to  Castela- 
mare.  Along  the  Chiaja,  the  whole  population 
seemed  to  be  abroad,  enjoying  the  fresh  morning  breezes. 
The  Lazzaroni  were  either  basking  in  the  sun,  or 
mending  their  nets,  while  their  wives  were  busy  with 
the  distaff,  preparing  the  twine.  Family  groups  were 
presented  to  us  in  many  different  points  of  view. 
Mothers  attending  to  their  children,  perhaps  rocking 
them  to  sleep  in  wicker  baskets,  while  their  spinning 
was  actively  proceeding  at  the  same  time.  Many  of 
the  women  had  formed  parties  in  the  street,  bringing 
their  chairs  into  a circle,  and  thus  working  and  indulg- 
ing their  love  of  gossip  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
barber’s  shop  all  was  bustle  and  activity,  while,  in  the 
open  air,  with  the  gentler  sex,  the  offices  of  the  toilette 
were  performed  with  equal  vigour ; many  luxuriant 
black  tresses  being  in  the  course  of  arrangement  by 
some  presiding  genius  of  the  toilette.  Few  of  these 
men,  women,  or  children  wear  shoes  or  stockings,  but 
in  other  respects  their  dress  is  said  to  be  much  im- 
proved during  the  last  ten  years.  The  morning  not 
being  far  advanced,  the  peasants  from  the  country 
were  driving  into  the  town,  their  asses  with  paniers 
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loaded  with  cauliflowers,  salads,  and  other  vegetables. 
The  goat-herds  with  their  flocks,  were  either  waiting  in 
the  streets  for  their  customers,  or  going  their  usual 
rounds,  attended  by  their  patient  and  docile  train.  Long 
strings  of  mules,  with  wine  casks  hanging  across  their 
backs,  small  bands  of  soldiers  going  to  relieve  some 
sentry  at  one  of  the  numerous  posts  in  the  city,  boys 
with  their  trays  of  lucifers,  nuts,  or  some  other 
articles,  by  the  sale  of  which,  these  little  merchants 
find  it  possible  to  gain  a gran  ; all  these  were  among 
the  sights  which  greeted  us  in  passing  through 
the  streets  of  Naples. 

We  followed  for  some  miles  the  road  which  conducts 
to  Pompeii.  At  Torro  del  Greco,  we  met  a long 
procession  of  priests  with  tapers,  who  had  just  before 
separated  from  a funeral  cortege,  and  a little  further  on 
our  way  we  overtook  the  corpse.  There  was  some- 
thing indescribably  melancholy  in  the  sight  of  one 
thus  borne  to  her  last  home,  under  the  care  of  hirelings. 
The  priests  having  completed  their  usual  routine  of 
prayers  had  left,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
walked  in  front.  A number  of  ragged  children  ran 
beside  the  body,  assisting  to  hold  up  the  canopy  upon 
which,  with  the  head  reposing  upon  a crimson  cushion, 
lay  the  corpse.  It  was  that  of  a young  person,  and 
as  is  the  custom  in  such  cases,  flowers  were  profusely 
scattered  around  it,  while  an  immense  bouquet  was 
placed  at  the  feet.  A slight  gauze  veil  was  thrown 
over  the  face,  which  looked  most  ghastly  in  contrast 
with  the  brilliant  hues  around.  A woman  walked 
behind  carrying  the  cofiin  intended  for  the  body  upon 
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her  head.  In  funeral  rites  there  is,  nevertheless,  a great 
improvement  in  this  country.  A writer  who  visited 
Italy  some  years  back,  dwells  painfully  on  the  want 
of  decorum  that  was  manifested  in  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Naples,  but  that  day  is  passed;  and  if  in  other 
respects  the  Neapolitans  have  not  correspondingly 
progressed,  their  present  mode  of  interment  is  at 
least  superior  to  what  it  was  formerly,  though  yet 
manifesting  some  features  which  are  repugnant  to 
our  ideas. 

Though  so  early  in  the  spring,  the  almond  and  other 
fruit  trees  were  displaying  their  blossoms,  and  many 
flowers  by  the  road  side  already  appeared  to  give 
their  promise  of  the  forthcoming  treasures  of  the 
year.  The  astonishing  fertility  of  this  country  is 
shewn  in  the  rapid  succession  of  crops,  which  in 
England  would  too  much  impoverish  the  land.  Be- 
tween the  vines,  different  grains  and  vegetables  are 
planted,  and  as  soon  as  one  has  yielded  its  produce, 
the  earth  is  dug  up  and  another  sown.* 

* The  farms  in  Naples  or  Campania  the  Blest,  (a  name  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  has  given  it,)  are  mostly  small.  So  favoured  is  this  region  that 
the  inhabitants  procure  their  subsistance  with  ease.  Daily  labourers 
earn  about  eight-pence  a day,  but  as  they  are  employed  by  the  far- 
mers but  a few  months  in  the  year,  they  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
other  resources  during  the  remainder.  The  women  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  dress,  and  are  sometimes  seen  with  two  or  three  gold  chains  around 
their  necks,  and  their  fingers  covered  with  rings.  They  are  completely 
uneducated,  and  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  find  a peasant  who  can  read  or 
write.  The  produce  of  the  different  regions  of  the  province  of  Naples, 
varies  according  to  the  aspect  and  capabilities  of  the  soil,  thus  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the  chesnut  which  is  in  Italy  a most 
important  article  of  food.  The  ridges  afford  luxuriant  pasturage,  while 
in  the  lower  regions  grows  the  olive.  The  vines  occupy  an  important 
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From  Naples  to  Torro  del  Greco,  the  highway  is 
almost  a street,  so  closely  do  the  villas,  villages,  and 
towns  stand  to  one  another.  It  has  been  observed  of 
this  route,  “ that  as  the  road  runs  along  the  coast,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  every  break  gives  on  one  side  a 
view  of  the  Bay,  and  on  the  other  of  the  mountain. 
Torro  del  Greco  still  presents  in  its  shattered  houses, 
half  buried  churches,  and  streets  almost  choked  up 
with  lava,  a melancholy  instance  of  the  effects  of  the 
eruption  of  1794.  The  depth  of  the  destructive  tor- 
rent is  in  some  places  twenty  five  feet,  so  that  the 
entrance  into  several  houses  is  by  the  second  story,  and 
into  one  Church  through  the  great  window  over  the 
western  door.  Some  edifices  were  entirely  destroyed, 
others  were  surrounded,  and  filled  with  lava,  and 
may  perhaps  give  a very  accurate  idea  of  Hercu- 
laneum at  the  time  of  its  destruction.  The  inhabitants, 
after  having  seen  their  town  in  part  levelled  to  the 
ground,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  fiery  deluge,  and 
shaken  or  disjointed,  would  have  been  excusable  if 
they  had  transferred  the  wreck  of  their  property  to 
some  other  less  obnoxious  quarter.  But  the  disasters 
to  which  their  country  is  exposed,  seem  rather  to  in- 
crease than  to  diminish  their  attachment,”  and  a 

place  in  the  land  of  the  Neapolitan  farmer.  They  are  planted  closely  to- 
gether, and  so  interweave  their  festoons  that  the  sun  can  scarcely  pene- 
trate through  the  thick  shade  thus  formed.  The  vintage  season  is  one  of 
general  joy  and  gladness.  The  tub  intended  to  receive  the  grapes,  is 
placed  on  a cart  and  dragged  by  oxen  into  the  fields,  men  ascend  the 
trees  with  baskets  which  as  they  fill,  they  let  down  to  the  women  who 
place  the  grapes  in  the  tub.  When  the  latter  is  full,  it  is  dragged  to  the 
wine-press,  (a  large  vat)  where  the  grapes  are  subjected  to  pressure  and 
afterwards  to  fermentation. 
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new  town  has  arisen  upon  the  former  ; “ Such  is  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  so  slight  the  damages  occa- 
sioned by  the  Volcano,  when  compared  to  the  produce 
of  the  lands  fertilized  by  its  ashes,  so  delightful  is  its 
situation,  and  of  its  numerous  inhabitants  so  small  the 
number  that  suffer  by  its  agitations,  that  the  evil  when 
divested  of  its  terrific  appearances,  seems  an  ordinary 
calamity,  not  exceeding  in  mischief  the  accidents  of 
fire  and  inundation,  so  common  in  Northern  countries. 
The  alarm  is  indeed  great  at  the  approach  of  an  erup- 
tion, because  it  is  usually  preceded  by  earthquakes, 
but  when  once  the  fermenting  matter  finds  vent,  the 
general  danger  is  considered  as  over,  and  the  progress 
of  the  phenomena  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
all,  excepting  to  the  cultivators  of  the  lands  which  the 
lava  actually  rolls  over,  or  seems  likely  to  ravage  in  its 
progress.”*  After  passing  the  villages  adjoining  Torro 
del  Greco,  we  began  to  approach  the  mountains  which 
bound  this  extremity  of  the  bay.  Castelamare  is 
situated  partly  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains, 
and  for  beauty  of  situation  is  scarcely  surpassed 
by  any  other  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  stands 
on,  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stabise,  and 
Papyri  have  at  different  times  been  discovered,  when 
excavations  have  been  made  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its 
valuable  medicinal  springs,  and  pleasant  summer  resi- 
dences cause  it  to  be  much  visited  by  the  Neapolitans  in 
the  summer  months.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  town,  we 
were  driven  to  the  baths,  but  found  they  would  not  be 
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fully  opened  to  the  public  till  May.  We  then  visited 
the  mineral  springs.  These  vary  in  strength  and  me- 
dicinal properties,  one  is  a most  valuable  chalybeate, 
and  dear  W — hopes  to  find  some  benefit  from  its  use. 
The  Thermae  and  other  springs  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
are  so  many,  and  varied  in  their  character,  that  they 
will  bear  a comparison  with  any  of  those  in  Germany. 
The  Italians  apply  to  them  frequently,  and  strangers 
residing  in  Italy  are  often  sent  from  other  parts 
to  take  a course  of  them.  The  buildings  erected  over 
these  springs,  are  mean  and  insignificant,  for  their  situa- 
tion is  so  picturesque,  that  it  seems  a pity  more  taste 
has  not  been  displayed  in  their  construction.  The 
healing  waters  flow  from  the  foot  of  a lofty  mountain, 
which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  behind  them,  culti- 
vated up  to  the  very  summit,  and  enlivened  by  prettily 
built  Casinos  which  peep  forth  from  amidst  the  trees. 
In  front  of  the  springs  are  small  but  pleasant  gardens 
for  the  use  of  the  company  visiting  the  Spa.  Not  far 
from  the  entrance  to  the  baths,  we  noticed  a large 
prison  for  galley  slaves.  Many  of  these  unhappy 
malefactors  were  at  their  iron  gratings,  watching  like 
wild  beasts,  the  passers  by.  There  were  at  this  time  1000 
of  these  men  in  the  prison,  and  many  of  them  were  said  to 
be  hardened  characters,  from  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  return  to  Naples, 
dear  W — found  himself  too  much  fatigued  for  the 
journey,  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  passing  the  night  at  an  Hotel.  We 
found  a most  excellent  one,  the  Hotel  (de  Gran  Bre- 
tagna)  near  the  port.  The  accommodation  in  this 
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house,  has  proved  superior  to  any  we  have  before  met 
with  in  Italy,  and  the  reason  was  explained  when  we 
found  the  landlord  had  passed  some  years  in  England. 

1 mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  the 
little  ragged  boy  who  acts  as  assistant  to  our  driver  ; 
his  hat  was  in  a very  delapidated  condition,  and  W — , 
seeing  in  our  ride  through  this  town  some  of  the 
coarse  straw  hats  of  the  country,  purchased  one  for 
him.  I wish,  my  dear  Father,  you  could  have  seen  the 
raptures  of  delight  with  which  the  boy  put  it  on.  He 
danced  with  joy  and  ran  away  to  show  his  brother  how 
much  he  was  improved  in  his  appearance.  This  little 
fellow  has  been  a constant  source  of  amusement  to  us. 
He  is  full  of  grimace  and  action,  and  when  he  speaks, 
mingles  so  much  gesticulation  with  his  Italian 
patois,  and  looks  up  so  archly,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
a smile.  We  have  a good  opinion  of  his  brother, 
our  driver,  as  regards  his  sobriety  and  steadiness,  but 
find  he  is  like  many  of  his  class  in  this  country, 
too  apt  to  disguise  the  truth  when  it  suits  his  in- 
terest. He  had  told  us  that  the  Railway  was  not 
yet  completed  from  Naples  to  Castelamare,  and  as 
we  find  that  it  is,  and  that  trains  run  many  times  during 
the  day,  we  reproached  him  for  his  falsehood.  He 
replied,  he  did  not  like  we  should  go  by  the  cammino 
di  ferro  (Railway,)  it  made  him  have  gran  timore  (great 
fear)  for  the  Vapore,  (steam  carriages)  went  phiz, 
phiz,  phiz,  {come  un  serpente)  (as  a serpent).  His 
surprise  was  great,  when  he  heard  how  many  railways 
we  have  in  England  and  how  many  miles  they  extend. 
It  is  painful  to  see  the  ignorance  and  superstition  in 
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which  the  mind  of  this  man  is  enveloped;  although  the 
owner  of  some  little  property,  he  can  neither  read  or 
write,  but  is  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  aware 
of  his  loss.  We  have  often  encouraged  him  to  speak 
with  us,  that  we  might  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
mind  produced  by  such  complete  mental  thraldom, 
and  he  sometimes  has  given  us  unwittingly  a vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  extent  to  which  superstition  reigns  in  this 
country.  He  told  us  one  day  when  he  came  to  take  us 
our  usual  drive,  that  a great  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  night,  and  that  all  the  gente,  (people)  of 
Naples,  were  talking  about  it,  and  thanking  the  Ma- 
donna, through  whose  agency  the  wonder  wras  accom- 
plished. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  this  place,  dear 
W — being  very  unwell,  we  decided  to  remain  here  at 
least  for  some  days,  and  I therefore  returned  to  Naples 
with  our  driver,  to  make  some  necessary  arrangements. 
After  fulfilling  my  different  errands  to  the  Library, 
Bank,  &c,  I proceeded  to  the  Railway  Station  and  was 
not  a little  interested  during  the  journey  back  to  Cas- 
telamare,  in  observing  the  sites  over  which  the  train 
passed.  Herculaneum  was  one  of  these,  and  there  wras 
something  startling  in  the  thought  of  the  great  changes 
that  had  been  effected  since  those  ages,  when  the 
buried  city  was  teeming  with  active  life. 

The  distance,  (eighteen  miles)  was  completed  in 
less  than  an  hour ; the  speed  will  be  thought  considera- 
ble when  we  take  into  account  the  numerous  stoppages 
which  occur  in  this  short  transit,  as  many  villages  are 
situated  along  the  line.  The  country  people  are  now 
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becoming  accustomed  to  this  method  of  travelling,  and 
make  use  of  the  railway  for  short  distances.  The 
management  on  this  line  appeared  to  me  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  that  on  our  English  railways.  The  interior 
of  the  carriages  is  well  fitted  up,  and  a comfortable 
waiting  room  provided  for  the  passengers  at  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  line.  ****** 

Castelamare  has  nothing  in  itself  to  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  but  its  agreeable  situ- 
ation and  the  mineral  springs  ; the  hills  behind  it 
however,  overlook  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  and 
within  a very  short  walk  by  the  sea-side,  we  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  landscapes  of  great  beauty. 

We  have  ascended  nearly  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  mountains,  where  we  found  a little  Church  be- 
longing to  an  adjoining  Monastery.  From  the  elevated 
point  upon  which  we  stood,  the  view  was  most  exten- 
sive. At  the  foot  of  the  rock  winds  the  road  to 
Sorento,  constructed  in  many  parts  so  near  the  sea 
as  to  appear  dangerous.  Behind  us  was  Caste- 
lamare, and  across  the  water  Vesuvius,  while  the 
coast  beyond,  around  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  ex- 
hibited an  unbroken  line  of  villas,  towns  and  villages. 
We  could  just  see  in  the  distance,  Cape  Misenum,  the 
opposite  horn  of  the  noble  Bay,  to  which  the  smaller 
one  of  Castelamare  is  but  an  inlet.  The  island  of 
Capri,  so  celebrated  for  its  wines  and  grottoes  lay  some 
miles  beyond  us.  Close  below  the  mountain,  a num- 
ber of  galley  slaves  were  engaged  raising  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  for  some  works  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
harbour.  The  whole  scene  before  us  was  very  beauti- 
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ful,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  its  recollection  pass  from 
our  minds.  ******* 

This  being  the  Holy  Week,  preparations  for  its  celebra- 
tion have  been  making  during  the  last  few  days.  In  re- 
turning from  our  walk,  we  saw  several  children  dressed 
very  gaily,  (being  decked  out  with  ribbons  and  artificial 
flowers,)  these  we  were  told,  had  acted  the  part  of  little 
angels  in  a procession  which  had  just  taken  place. 
The  Cathedral  is  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  with  em- 
broidered tapestries,  and  at  one  end  is  a panoramic 
representation  in  waxwork,  of  the  tomb  of  our  Savi- 
our, lighted  up  with  numerous  tapers. 

Sunday — We  enjoyed  a quiet  morning  in  our  own 
apartments,  and  in  the  afternoon  walked  to  the  prin- 
cipal Church.  Here  a Bishop  was  performing  High 
Mass.  After  the  service,  this  dignitary  accompanied 
by  a long  train  of  priests  and  other  ecclesiastics, 
marched  in  procession  round  the  Church,  each  holding 
a taper  in  his  hand,  and  chanting.  The  congregation 
was  more  inattentive  to  even  the  outward  form  of 
solemnity,  than  any  we  have  before  seen  in  Italy. 
Some  children  were  permitted  by  their  parents,  to 
run  up  and  down  the  Cathedral  during  the  perfor- 
mance of  mass,  and  when  admonished,  appeared  not 
in  the  least  abashed  by  the  reproof  administered.  The 
young  of  both  sexes,  are  indeed  awfully  neglected  in  this 
kingdom,  and'  appear  as  if  they  grew  up  uncared  for, 
as  it  regards  their  religious  and  moral  training. 

The  road  up  the  hill  leading  to  the  little  church 
I mentioned  above,  was  thronged  on  this  day  with 
people.  Stalls  were  placed  around  the  edifice,  with 
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ices  and  cakes,  while  inside  the  church  near  the  en- 
trance, sat  a man  with  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  which 
he  retailed  to  those  who  desired  them.  The  female 
peasants  were  covered  with  ornaments,  some  of  them 
had  even  two  pair  of  earrings  on,  with  several  gold 
chains  upon  their  necks,  and  ten  or  fifteen  rings  on 
their  fingers  ; the  earrings  worn  here  are  peculiar  to 
the  country,  and  are  generally  composed  of  numerous 
small  pearls,  which  are  arranged  around  each  other  so 
as  to  form  an  oval  flower  like  blossom.  * * * 

We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  Hotel  in  which  we  are  staying,  that  it  has 
led  us  to  protract  our  visit  to  this  place  some  days 
longer  than  we  at  first  intended.  I was  asked  yester- 
day evening  to  pay  a visit  to  the  young  wife  of 
our  landlord,  who  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  a little  boy.  I accepted  the 
invitation,  and  found  a most  interesting  young  person, 
but  to  my  surprise,  after  a little  conversatioli,  she  told 
me  she  was  married  to  her  uncle,  who  had  for  this  pur- 
pose procured  a dispensation  from  the  Pope.  It  cost  a 
considerable  sum  to.  obtain  this  permission,  but  after  a 
long  delay  it  was  granted.  * * * * * 

Dear  W — has  been  more  than  usually  unwell  lately, 
and  has  not  found  the  expected  benefit  from  the 
frequent  changes  we  have  been  obliged  to  make.  We 
think  of  returning  next  week  to  our  apartments  at 
Naples.  Those  we  occupy  here  are  exceedingly  agreea- 
ble, but  the  people  of  Castelamare  are  like  the  Neapo- 
litans, very  noisy,  and  we  quite  long  again  for  our 
quiet  rooms  on  Pausilippo. 
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Naples,  April. 


Shortly  after  the  date  of  my  last  letter  we  returned 
to  this  city;  and  as  the  season  is  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  our  journey  homewards,  have  began  to  make 
preparations  for  it.  After  so  long  an  absence,  the 
prospect  of  again  seeing  my  dear  relatives  and  embrac- 
ing my  children,  is  indeed  delightful.  Since  W — has 
been  weaker,  he  is  more  and  more  anxious  upon  the 
subject  of  his  return,  and  we  shall  therefore  come  home 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  though  his  state  will 
oblige  us  to  rest  repeatedly  on  the  way. 

In  anticipation  of  our  approaching  departure,  we  have 
taken  every  opportunity  that  offered  of  visiting  places 
possessed  of  any  degree  of  interest.  With  this  view  we 
have  paid  several  visits  to  the  Musee  Borbonico  or 
Studio  Publicio.  This  museum  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  from  the  treasures  it  contains  of 
Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Grecian  art.  The  building 
itself  is  noble,  and  looks  worthy  of  its  destination. 
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Upon  entering,  thefirst  apartmcntto  the  left  containsthe 
Mosaics  found  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ; these  give 
a high  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  ancient  Romans 
in  art,  some  of  the  subjects  being  most  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted, the  birds  and  flowers  are  exceedingly  true  to 
nature.  We  saw  amongst  the  other  specimens  of 
Mosaic,  four  pillars  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which 
were  found  at  Herculaneum.  In  the  apartment  be- 
yond this,  are  placed  the  Frescoes,  some  of  them  as 
perfect  as  when  first  executed.  Many  of  these  valuable 
paintings  were  seriously  injured  by  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air  before  they  were  detached  from 
the  walls,  and  brought  to  Naples. 

The  gallery  of  sculpture  contains  numerous  chef 
d’ouvres  of  the  ancient  artists.  An  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Balbus,  in  Greek  marble,  and  a similar  one  of 
his  son,  with  full  length  figures  of  his  wife  and 
daughters,  were  found  in  Herculaneum.  It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  gaze  at  these  statues  of  a Roman  family 
and  think  how  many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  their 
different  members  served  as  models  to  the  ancient 
sculptor.  After  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  repose, 
these  marble  forms  again  stand  before  us,  and  almost 
seem  to  roll  back  the  waves  of  time.  I cannot  tell 
you  the  exact  number  of  pieces  of  statuary  which  have 
been  discovered  in  excavating  the  buried  cities,  but  if 
we  may  judge  from  these  here  exhibited,  it  must  have 
been  very  great. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  gallery  is  a statue  repre- 
senting the  mother  of  Nero,  at  the  moment  when  she 
is  informed  that  her  son  has  condemned  her  to  death. 
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The  countenance  is  expressive  of  deep  emotion,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  speaks  strongly  of  the 
wretchedness  which  the  unhappy  parent  must  have  felt 
when  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  her. 

Amongst  the  objects  which  interested  us  the  most, 
were  the  Ikipyri ; these  are  placed  in  apartments 
appropriated  solely  to  their  care.  We  were  here  shewn 
some  of  the  rolls,  as  they  were  found  in  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  and  their  appearance  is  quite  like  that  of 
charcoal,  before  they  are  unrolled.  They  were  indeed 
mistaken  for  this,  until  a library  having  been  discovered, 
the  regular  manner  in  which  the  papyri  were  laid, 
attracted  notice,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were 
books  or  manuscripts.  But  four  hundred  have  as  yet 
been  unrolled,  and  the  work  still  proceeds  slowly. 
The  number  discovered  has  been  fifteen  hundred.  The 
task  of  deciphering  them  is  very  tedious,  and  was  first 
commenced  and  invented  by  a priest  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Somaschi,  but  the  government  did  not  give 
him  sufficient  encouragement,  to  proceed,  and  for  a long 
time  the  papyri  were  left  untouched.*  The  interest 
taken  by  foreigners  in  this  work,  at  last  proved  an  in- 
centive to  the  government,  and  it  is  now  carried  on 
with  some  degree  of  regularity.  The  process  is  one 

* “At  length,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a munificence  that  does 
equal  honour  to  his  taste  and  his  public  spirit,  undertook  to  defray  the 
expenses,  and  selected  a person  not  only  qualified  for  the  task  by  his 
deep  and  extensive  information,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  it  by  his  seal 
and  perseverance  * the  gentleman  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Hayter,  a clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  established  at  Portici,  and  for 
some  time  superintended  the  process  of  unfolding  the  papyri  with  inde- 
fatigable assiduity.” — Eustace. 
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that  requires  the  greatest  attention  and  delicacy  of 
touch,  as  a hasty  movement  might  spoil  the  whole 
manuscript.  The  operator  has  a frame  placed  before 
him,  on  which  is  a sheet  of  thick  tissue.  This  is 
coated  with  gum,  and  upon  it,  little  by  little,  he 
places  the  minute  portions  of  papyri,  as  he  can  detach 
them.  When  a certain  part  is  completed,  it  is  framed, 
and  thus  kept  from  injury.  Some  words  are  always 
missing,  and  the  page  is  therefore  placed  before  a 
committee  of  learned  men  who  supply  the  deficiency. 
It  has  proved  a fortunate  circumstance  that  in  all  the 
manuscripts  found,  the  first  few  leaves  were  blank, 
thus  the  loss  has  not  been  so  great  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  We  were  shewn  the  volumes,  or  rather  the 
fac  similes  of  those  that  had  been  unrolled.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  Greek  manuscripts,  though  several 
Latin  works  are  among  them. 

The  next  part  of  the  museum  which  we  visited,  was 
that  containing  the  glass  found  at  Pompeii.  Here  we 
saw  every  description  of  vessel.  Immense  wine  bottles, 
and  Lachrymatories,  (or  small  bottles  for  the  tears  of 
mourners,  intended  to  be  placed  beside  the  ashes  of 
the  dead.)  Some  of  the  glass  vessels  were  most  elegant 
in  their  form,  and  one  vase  was  beautifully  painted  and 
enclosed  in  a case,  set  on  an  elegant  silver  stand. 

In  the  apartments  for  Terra  Cotta,  are  many  in- 
teresting objects.  Amongst  others,  the  funeral  urns, 
(some  of  these  still  have  within  them  the  bones  and 
ashes  of  the  dead ;)  large  wine  bottles  formed  at  the 
end  into  a point  so  as  to  be  thrust  into  the  ground  : 
and  lamps  of  different  elegant  patterns.  Another 
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room  is  devoted  to  the  culinary  utensils,  many  of  these 
are  of  fine  bronze  elegantly  wrought.  We  noticed 
an  urn  for  hot  water  inlaid  with  silver,  which  was 
beautiful  both  in  its  shape  and  the  ornamental  work 
bestowed  upon  it.  Frying  pans,  cassiroles,  and  all 
other  vessels  in  use  with  the  modern  Italians,  are 
to  be  seen  here.  A bronze  lamp  which  was  found 
in  the  house  of  Diomedes,  is  delicately  and  elabo- 
rately finished ; it  consists  of  four  separate  lamps 
hanging  by  chains  of  fine  work  from  a candelabra  of 
most  elegant  form.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of  patterns 
singularly  beautiful  and  fanciful.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  stand  the  stocks  found  in  the  prison  of  Pompeii, 
and  which,  at  the  time  they  were  discovered,  had  two 
skeletons  still  remaining  within  them.  The  steel  yard 
was  in  use  among  tfye  ancient  Romans,  several  being 
in  this  collection.  Amongst  the  armour  was  one  piece, 
the  helmet  of  a Roman  soilder  wrho  had  died  at  his 
post.  His  skeleton  was  found  within  the  scorched 
helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  shewing  that  even  amidst  the 
awful  destruction  around,  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
trust.  Oh  what  a high  and  holy  lesson,  my  dear 
Father,  may  be  learnt  from  the  conduct  of  this  heathen 
sentinel ! To  stand  firm  at  the  post  of  duty,  undaunted 
by  threatening  danger,  is  that  to  which  the  Christian 
soldier  is  called,  though  alas,  how  often,  through  un- 
watchfulness and  negligence  does  he  fall  short  of  his 
high  vocation. 

Some  of  the  bronze  and  metallic  vessels  are  much 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  while  others  look  as  if 
they  had  but  freshly  come  from  the  hand  of  the  maker. 
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During  the  last  visit  we  paid  to  this  most  interesting  Mu- 
seum, we  saw  the  Egyptian  antiquities  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sculp- 
ture ; among  the  latter,  we  were  much  struck  with  the 
Toro  Farnese,  a group  originally  brought  from  Rhodes  to 
Rome,  and  afterwards  discovered  in  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla.  It  represents  Dirce  bound  by  the  hair  to  a 
wild  bull  by  the  two  sons  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes. 
Their  mother,  Antiope,  is  commanding  them  to  detain 
the  bull  and  set  Dirce  free.  When  found,  the  figures 
were  much  injured;  being  broken  into  many  parts. 
They  are  considered  to  have  been  originally  formed 
from  one  block  of  marble.  Another  fine  statue,  a colos- 
sal figure  of  Hercules  of  Glycon  is  here,  and  was 
found  in  the  same  place  at  Rome  as  the  former.  The 
Egyptian  antiquities  possess  high  interest : besides 
some  fine  statuary,  is  a large  collection  of  mummies  in 
different  stages  of  unrolling.  Some  that  are  wholly 
uncovered  present  a disagreeable  appearance,  as  the 
flesh  is  partly  preserved,  and  quite  black.  The  hair 
still  remains  on  several  of  these  “ Statues  of flesh" 

I have  omitted  to  mention  the  apartment  of  antique 
jewelry.  Here  we  found  a large  collection  of  neck- 
laces, bracelets  and  other  ornaments,  all  of  which  had 
belonged  to  some  fair  Pompeian.  In  an  adjoining 
room  were  the  articles  belonging  to  the  toilette,  such 
as  rouge,  mirrors,  See.  A number  of  Penates  or 
household  gods  were  in  the  same  apartment,  in  every 
form  that  imagination  could  create  them.  * * 

We  visited  the  Cathedral  a few  days  ago.  This  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  alleged  miracle  which  is 
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said  to  be  performed  in  it  three  times  a year;  viz.,  the 
liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  the  patron  Saint,  St.  Jan- 
naro.  The  sacred  fluid  is  contained  in  two  small  vials, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  collected  by  a Neapolitan 
lady  during  the  martyrdom  of  the  Saint.  The  cere- 
mony takes  place  in  May,  September,  and  December, 
and  it  is  when  the  blood  is  presented  to  the  scull  of  St. 
Jannaro,  that  it  becomes  liquid.  If  the  miracle  is  delayed 
beyond  the  expected  time,  the  people  give  way  without 
reserve  to  the  expression  of  their  anger,  and  seek  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  "Were  the  blood  not  to  liquify,  it 
would  be  considered  to  denote  some  dire  calamity. 
The  Cathedral  possesses  several  of  Domenichino’s 
paintings  ; but,  in  other  respects,  is  not  equal  to  many 
churches  in  Italy. 

On  our  return,  we  visited  the  little  chapel  of  St. 
Severus,  which  contains  three  statues,  of  a most  sin- 
gular character.  One  is  a representation  of  the  Sa- 
viour when  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  and  is  enveloped  in 
a veil ; even  the  features  of  the  form  beneath  are  to  be 
traced,  and  the  expression,  as  of  the  agony  of  death  is 
most  touching  and  affecting.  The  chapel  serves  as  the 
Mausoleum  of  the  Severo  family,  and  the  monuments  of 
the  females  have  each  an  allegorical  figure.  One  is  that 
of  Modesty,  and  is  covered  with  a veil  which  has,  from 
the  delicacy  with  which  it  is  chiseled,  quite  the  appear- 
ance of  being  transparent,  and  of  revealing  even  the 
features  of  the  countenance.  The  third  statue  is  that 
of  a man  struggling  to  disengage  himself  from  a net 
which  is  partly  thrown  over  him.  These  singular  fi- 
gures are  almost  unique  ; and,  excepting  one  at  Rome 
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of  a similar  nature,  I have  never  seen  any  at  all  resem- 
bling them. 

We  had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding  this 
chapel,  as  it  is  situated  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
town.  When  enquiring  the  way,  we  were  first  directed 
to  a large  building,  which  was  approached  by  a flight 
of  stone  steps  leading  to  massive  folding  doors.  Here  a 
number  of  women  were  seated,  each  with  her  distaff. 
By  the  side  of  the  door  was  a box  which  turned  into 
the  convent.  Within  the  great  door  was  a small  iron 
grating  through  which  the  inmates  held  communication 
with  the  world  without.  I soon  found  that  this 
was  a convent,  and  one  of  the  strictest  in  Naples.  We 
have  heard  some  affecting  instances  of  the  trials  to 
which  these  poor  nuns  are  subjected.  In  all  convents 
the  rules  are  not  equally  severe : but  in  some,  the 
nuns  are  not  even  allowed  to  know  when  their  rela- 
tions die,  and  it  is  only  by  the  cessation  of  some  cus- 
tomary present,  that  the  daughter  can  tell  when  the 
parent  is  no  more.  Thus,  when  a relative  is  de- 
ceased, the  Abbess  announces  in  general  terms,  that 
one  of  the  sisterhood  has  lost  a father  or  mother,  and 
all  then  join  in  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  Valery  re- 
lates that  in  one  instance,  a nun,  whose  father  always 
sent  her  a beautiful  bouquet  on  her  fete  day,  received 
none  at  the  accustomed  time,  which  excited  her  fears, 
and  when  on  the  following  day  her  apprehensions  were 
confirmed  by  the  Superior’s  words,  ff  A Father  is 
dead,”  fell  fainting,  while  her  more  happy  companions, 
as  they  soothed  her  sorrows,  rejoiced  that  no  such 
affliction  was  their’s.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  crushed 
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affections  and  broken  hearts  the  convent  walls  may  bave 
enclosed.  We  must  in  charity  believe  that  some  make 
the  sacrifice  from  motives  of  mistaken  piety,  but  a large 
proportion,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  led  to  do  it  from  mor- 
tified pride  or  disappointed  affection. 

We  have  now  fixed  the  time,  my  dear  Father,  when, 
if  all  is  well,  we  hope  to  commence  our  voyage  and 
journey  homewards.  I have,  after  some  trouble,  ob- 
tained all  the  necessary  signatures  to  our  passport, 
and  our  places  are  taken  in  the  Charlemagne,  a fine 
French  steamer  commanded  by  Captain  Bonfoi.*  We 
should  feel  some  little  regret  at  leaving  our  delightfully 
situated  apartments  on  Pausilippo  : but,  that  home, 
beloved  home,  is  now  the  object  of  our  journey ; and, 
in  a few  weeks,  if  we  are  blessed  with  a prosperous 
passage,  and  dear  W — is  able  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
we  desire,  we  shall  be  again  in  the  midst  of  that  dear 
circle. 

In  leaving  a country  that  possesses  so  many  charms 
of  nature  and  of  art,  it  is  sad  to  feel  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  is  so  debased  by  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, that  there  are  but  few  attractions  to  render  a 
residence  amongst  them  desirable  or  agreeable.  They 
possess  the  elements  of  noble  characters,  but  so  gross 
is  the  superstition  and  moral  darkness,  by  which  they 

* At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a reduction  of  ten  per  cent  is  made 
in  the  passage-money,  on  hoard  these  steamers.  We  were  not  aware  of 
this  when  we  first  came  to  Italy,  but  found  afterwards  it  was  a customary 
thing.  The  passage  can  also  be  taken  with  the  agreement,  that  if  a 
storm  or  other  unforeseen  circumstance  should  arise  to  oblige  the  passen- 
gers to  land,  before  completing  the  voyage,  the  passage  money  will  be  re- 
turned. 
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are  surrounded,  and  so  great  is  the  care  taken  by  their 
priests  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  light,  that  the  effect 
has  been  as  debasing  as  the  greatest  bigot  could  desire. 
I have  conversed  both  with  the  lower  classes  and  those 
just  above  them,  and  found  even  the  tradespeople 
almost  entirely  without  instruction.  It  is  singularly 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  quickness  of  the  people 
often  makes  up  in  some  degree  for  the  deficiency  in 
education.  Thus  the  fisher-women,  melon-sellers,  and 
other  humble  vendors  in  the  streets,  are  as  keen  after 
their  interests  as  if  they  had  had  mental  arithmetic 
carefully  instilled  into  their  ininds,  from  their  earliest 
youth.  Were  the  active  minds  of  these  people  pro- 
perly directed,  how  blessed  might  be  the  results.  At 
the  present  time,  their  intellectual  powers  are  turned 
aside  to  objects  unworthy  of  them,  and  the  whole  li- 
brary of  the  Neapolitan,  consists  of  his  Mass  book,  and 
the  absurd  legends  connected  with  the  numerous  Saints 
in  the  Romish  calendar. 
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Paris,  May. 

April  27th,  at  three  p.  m.  we  bade  adieu  to  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  went  on  board  the  Charlemagne.  There 
were  so  many  passengers  that  the  time  was  fully 
occupied  by  their  embarkation  till  five  o’clock,  when  the 
anchor  was  raised,  and  our  vessel  went  gallantly  out  of 
the  Bay.  As  the  shores  of  this  land  of  loveliness 
receded  from  our  view,  and  we  rapidly  passed  the 
Villa  Reale,  Hill  of  Pausilippo,  Isles  of  Nisida,  Capri, 
the  coast  of  Baise,  and  other  sites  rich  in  classical 
associations,  we  felt  a passing  regret  at  the  thought 
that  perhaps  they  were  viewed  for  the  last  time.  In 
gliding  by  the  islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia,  the 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Epomeo,  an  extinct  volcano  in  the 
latter,  struck  our  view. 

On  board  the  steamer,  we  recognized  among  our 
fellow-passengers,  a former  companion  of  our  voyage 
up  the  Maine.  This  young  man  was  one  of  those 
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instances  too  often  met  with  of  a person  being  sent  forth 
to  travel  without  any  idea  of  the  end  he  should  have 
in  view,  or  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  an  insight 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  other  countries.  He 
was  delighted  to  find  any  listeners  to  the  detail  he 
could  give  of  the  places  he  had  visited,  and  applied 
a most  singular  expression  to  this  employment,  “ He 
had  done  Naples  in  three  weeks,  it  was  hard  work,  and 
he  now  expected  to  do  Rome  in  six/'  With  him 
to  see  all  the  sights  in  every  city  was  a heavy 
duty,  and  he  enlarged  considerably  more  upon  the 
dreadful  fatigue  he  had  experienced,  than  on  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  the  objects  he  had  beheld. 

The  night  was  fine,  and  the  moon  shone  brightly. 
The  sea  was  smooth  as  a lake,  and  our  voyage 
so  agreeable  that  I could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
remain  on  deck,  and  enjoy  the  mild  sea  breezes.  At  six 
in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Civita  Vecehia,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  miles  from  Naples,  and  the  principal 
port  of  the  Roman  states.  We  went  on  shore  for  a short 
time,  but  found  little  to  interest  us.  At  an  early  hour 
p.  m.,  the  steamer  proceeded  on  its  way,  for  Livourno 
or  Leghorn.  We  were  again  favoured  with  delightful 
weather.  During  the  night  we  passed  the  Island  of 
Elba,  of  which  we  could  distinguish  but  the  dark 
outline,  as  the  moon  was  then  overclouded.  We 
arrived  at  Leghorn  about  six  in  the  morning,  (the  dis- 
tance being  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles).  This 
town  presented  by  its  bustling  activity  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  dullness  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Here  we  had  a 
specimen  of  the  truth  of  the  character  ascribed  to  the 
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Livournese  boatman, for  when  about  to  take  a boat  for  the 
purpose  of  going  on  shore,  two  of  them  began  to  quarrel, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  polite  interference  of  one 
of  our  fellow -passengers  some  serious  accident  must 
have  been  the  result.  As  it  was,  one  of  our  party- 
sustained  a slight  injury.  At  six  in  the  evening  we 
left  for  Genoa,  ninety  miles  distant,  and  again  had  so 
favourable  a passage  that  we  much  enjoyed  the  night. 
We  arrived  at  Genoa  about  three  in  the  morning. 
Here  I accompanied  an  English  family  to  see  some 
of  the  Palaces  and  Churches  which  during  our  pre- 
vious visit  I had  not  been  able  to  examine. 

We  ascended  a steep  hill  to  the  church  of  Carignano, 
the  situation  of  this  is  fine,  and  the  prospect  most 
extensive.  The  hill  upon  which  we  stood  was  laid 
out  in  public  gardens,  interspersed  with  the  villas  of  the 
nobility.  The  bridge  of  Carignano,  is  celebrated  for 
the  elegance  of  its  structure. 

On  our  return  to  the  vessel,  we  found  the  wind  had 
changed,  and  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  voyage  so 
pleasant  as  formerly.  We  started  from  Genoa  at  a much 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  which  was  necessary,  as  we  had  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  accomplish. 
Although  the  sea  was  exceedingly  rough,  the  night  was 
clear,  and  as  I sat  upon  the  deck,  I thought  I never  be- 
held so  magnificent  a spectacle  as  when  the  full  moon 
shone  across  the  wide  waste  of  troubled  waters,  and 
shewed  our  gallant  vessel  bending  to  the  storm,  till  I 
almost  imagined  it  must  be  overwhelmed  beneath  the 
waves.  The  steamer  rocked  so  much  that  considerable 
confusion  was  produced  in  the  cabins  below,  and  one 
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of  the  sailors  observed  he  had  never  seen  the  waves 
higher,  even  in  a winter  storm.  Towards  nine  or  ten 
in  the  morning  we  approached  Marseilles,  where  boats 
soon  took  us  on  shore.  Our  luggage  was  subjected 
to  a strict  examination  before  we  were  allowed  to  go  to 
an  Hotel. 

We  were  obliged  to  rest  at  Marseilles  several  days, 
for  W — was  so  much  exhausted  by  the  long  sea 
voyage,  that  at  first  it  appeared  impossible  he  could 
proceed.  We  had  again  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our 
kind  friends  the  T’s.  and  received  from  them  renewed 
tokens  of  sympathy. 

W — ’s  state  rendering  it  necessary  we  should  now 
proceed  by  short  stages,  we  took  a carriage  to  Aix  les 
Bains,  as  the  first  land  journey  in  our  homeward  route. 
My  dear  husband  was  so  ill  during  this  day  that  several 
times  I feared  we  should  be  obliged  to  remain  at  one  of 
the  small  villages  through  which  we  passed,  and  when 
we  at  last  arrived  at  Aix,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  room,  until  a little  recruited.  We  found  Aix 
a very  quiet  and  pretty  town,  it  possesses  mineral 
springs  which  are  considered  beneficial  in  several  com- 
plaints. It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Provence  and 
under  its  Counts  assumed  considerable  importance. 
The  walks  around  are  very  pleasant,  and  I should 
think  as  a summer  residence,  it  would  be  a desirable 
spot. 

Thursday,  May  9th.  We  left  for  Avignon  at  which 
place  we  purposed  taking  the  steamer  for  Lyons.  W — 
was  again  exceedingly  overcome  with  fatigue,  but 
his  great  anxiety  to  reach  home  made  him  give  way  to 
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it  as  little  as  possible.  We  arrived  at  Avignon  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  after  taking  refresh- 
ment at  the  Hotel,  were  in  time  to  proceed  by  the 
steamer  on  the  Rhone.  There  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  but  three  passengers  beside  ourselves,  and  this 
gave  my  dear  husband  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
repose  he  so  much  needed.  This  part  of  our  voyage 
was  most  agreeable.  We  proceeded  very  slowly  but 
with  so  little  motion,  and  consequently  so  little  incon- 
venience, that  I was  able  to  write  or  read  in  the 
saloon. 

We  had  also  most  pleasant  companions  in  a French 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  residing  at 
Naples  for  many  years,  and  were  now  returning  to 
France  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Monsieur 
de had  been  one  of  the  body  guard  to  the  unfor- 

tunate Murat,  and  gave  us  many  interesting  parti- 
culars relative  to  his  life.  We  slept  at  Valence,  and 
the  next  morning  reached  Lyons. 

Our  stay  at  this  city  was  but  for  one  night,  as  we 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  journeys 
and  the  steamer  up  the  Saone  to  Chalons,  offered 
a very  desirable  mode  of  continuing  our  progress, 
with  hardly  more  fatigue  than  remaining  in  a noisy 
Hotel.  Arrived  at  Chalons,  we  took  up  our  abode  in 
a pleasantly  situated  Hotel  on  the  quay.  For  so 
small  a town,  this  is  a most  bustling  place,  the  con- 
tinual arrival  of  steamers  and  diligences,  giving  it  an 
air  of  great  activity.  Our  apartments  looked  out  upon 
the  principal  square,  and  we  were  interested  in  watch- 
ing a number  of  conscripts,  who  had  been  marched 
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into  the  town,  and  wearied  with  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  were  resting  themselves.  A loaf  of  bread  was 
brought  and  given  to  each  man,  and  then  the  tired 
soldiers  separated,  to  seek  their  several  lodging 
houses. 

From  Chalons  to  Tonnerre  we  travelled  by  Lafitte’s 
Diligence,  and  to  Dijon  took  the  whole  of  one  divi- 
sion, that  we  might  have  as  little  inconvenience  as  pos- 
sible. We  rested  at  the  latter  place  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  I gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
of  looking  over  the  cathedral,  which  is  a fine  old 
building. 

At  Dijon  we  changed  carriages,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  a little  episode,  which  though  at  first  un- 
pleasant, yet  presented  some  features  which  will 
amuse  you,  as  exhibiting  a picture  of  the  French  cha- 
racter. We  were  now  not  able  to  occupy  a division  to 
ourselves,  but  were  obliged  to  take  places  in  one,  in 
which  a lady  and  little  girl  were  passengers.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  mistake,  I was  detained  about  the 
luggage,  but  had  first  seen  dear  W — , as  I thought, 
comfortably  seated  in  the  Diligence.  The  lady  I have 
mentioned  above,  had  left  her  seat  to  procure  refresh- 
ments, and  unconsciously  poor  W — took  possession  of 
the  one  she  had  vacated.  When  she  found  such  to  be 
the  case,  her  passion  rose,  and  without  waiting  to 
know  if  W — comprehended  all  she  said,  she  gave  utter- 
ance to  her  anger,  and  made  him  understaud  that  he 
must  move.  Being  perfectly  willing  to  oblige,  W — 
changed  his  position  to  the  other  end  of  the  carriage, 
but  this  unfortunately  proved  to  be  the  seat  she  had 
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reserved  for  her  little  girl,  and  her  anger  was  conse- 
quently redoubled.  When  I came  to  the  coach  door, 
the  indignant  lady  was  testifying  her  wrath  by  inveigh- 
ing against  (Les  Malades)  who  she  said,  had  no 
right  to  travel  in  a public  carriage.  I observed  to  her 
that  we  had  used  every  endeavour  to  obtain  a division 
for  ourselves,  but  that  in  this  case  it  was  impossible, 
and  I concluded  by  saying,  that  though  we  had  tra- 
velled many  miles  under  similar  circumstances,  these 
were  the  first  unkind  words  that  had  been  addressed 

* 

to  us,  and  I felt  sure  she  would  regret  having  been 
thus  led  to  give  way  to  temper.  We  travelled  in 
silence  for  some  time,  and  then  the  angry  feeling 
having  evaporated,  our  companion  held  out  a flag 
of  truce,  by  saying,  “ Some  persons  are  unhappily 
not  able  to  conceal  their  temper,  I am  one  of  those 
characters,  but  I am  always  sorry  when  I have  given 
way  to  it.”  We  now  entered  into  conversation,  and  I 
soon  found  that  though  perhaps  rather  warm-headed, 
Madame  was  also  warm-hearted  and  well  educated. 
Seeing  my  interest  excited  for  the  pretty  little  girl  who 
sat  beside  her,  she  gave  me  her  history.  “ This  is  not 
my  own  little  daughter,  but  I have  adopted  her,  and  love 
her  as  such.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  an  old 
servant  of  mine.  Her  mother  was  an  exceedingly 
pretty  young  woman,  but  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
become  acquainted  with  a man  of  no  principle,  who 
after  her  marriage,  deserted  her  and  the  child.  I never 
forgave  Toinette  her  choice,  and  when  her  husband 
left  her,  the  poor  thing  became  melancholy,  and  took 
a secluded  lodging,  where  after  having  given  birth  to 
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this  child  she  died  poitrine’e  (consumptive),  but  as  I 
consider,  of  a broken  heart.  The  woman  of  the  house 
kept  the  infant  for  some  months,  and  then  came  to 
me,  to  know  if  I would  help  to  support  it.  I refused 
at  first,  because  I had  been  angry  that  Toinette  had 
never  been  to  ask  my  consent  to,  or  my  forgive- 
ness for,  her  imprudent  marriage,  but  the  woman 
brought  the  little  girl  to  my  house,  and  directly  I saw 
her,  I loved  her,  and  determined  to  take  her  home 
and  bring  her  up  as  mine,  and  now  the  poor  little  thing 
loves  me  better  than  any  one  in  the  world.”  And  she 
caressed  the  child,  whose  affectionate  look  seemed  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  her  assertion.  The  lady  then 
proceeded  to  tell  me  that  she  had  formed  the  highest 
hopes  respecting  her  little  girl’s  future  establishment. 
“Indeed,”  said  she  “several  of  my  friends  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  willingness  to  receive  her  at  a 
future  time  as  a member  of  their  families.”  This  is 
completely  in  accordance  with  French  customs,  for  it 
is  the  case  often  that  children  are  thus  promised 
in  marriage  before  they  are  of  an  age  to  be  consulted. 

In  my  intercourse  with  our  travelling  companion, 
I was  pleased  to  see  the  truth  of  the  observation 
realized,  that  every  person  has  some  amiable  point  in 
his  or  her  character.  Where  I had  only  expected  to 
behold  a continued  exhibition  of  ill  humour,  I had 
been  gratified  by  seeing  the  cloud  pass  away,  and 
disclose  some  of  the  warmest  and  best  feelings  of 
our  nature. 

We  arrived  at  Tonnerre  so  late  that  it  was  a difficult 
matter  to  find  apartments  for  the  night.  All  the  peo- 
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pie  in  the  Hotel  were  in  bed,  except  one  youth,  who 
after  a long  delay,  roused  a servant  to  procure  us 
the  refreshment  we  so  much  needed  after  our  long  and 
wearisome  journey.  Tonnerre  is  a small  town  of  about 
2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  pleasantly  situated.  Dear 
W — was  too  much  fatigued  to  allow  of  our  travelling 
any  further  by  Diligence,  and  we  therefore  made  an 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  a carriage,  to  take  us 
by  easy  stages  to  Joigney.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
in  this  part  of  France  pleases  me  more  than  that  of  the 
Southern  Provinces.  Fine  lofty  trees,  green  meadows, 
smiling  vineyards,  and  clear  streams,  were  spread  around 
us,  and  almost  brought  to  my  mind  the  happy  pastoral 
scenes  of  dear  England.  In  several  of  the  hamlets 
through  which  we  passed,  the  peasants  were  keeping  a 
Saint’s  Day,  and  the  village  green  was  covered  with 
country-people  in  gay  attire. 

At  Joigney  we  found  a comfortable  Hotel,  where  we 
rested  for  the  night,  and  proceeded  the  next  day  again 
by  easy  stages  to  Montereau.  We  rested  at  Sens,  (a 
fine  old  town)  for  some  little  time,  and  I had  thus  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  its  Gothic  Cathedral,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  a more  minute  examination  than  I 
could  bestow  upon  it.  We  reached  Montereau  rather 
late,  but  bad  reason  to  feel  exceedingly  thankful  that 
W — had  been  enabled  to  bear  the  day’s  journey. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Yonne.  In  1809,  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
assassinated  upon  the  bridge  of  this  place,  and  his 
sword  is  still  suspended  in  the  church. 

Saturday  18th. — We  rose  with  the  delightful  feel- 
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ing  that  we  had  but  one  day’s  voyage  before  reaching 
Paris.  Our  hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  when  we  remembered  how  numerous 
and  great  were  the  mercies  that  had  been  manifested 
to  us  during  our  long  pilgrimage. 

We  went  on  board  the  Steamer  early,  but  the  vessel 
was  already  crowded  with  passengers,  and  there  was 
not  consequently  much  comfort  in  this  day’s  voyage, 
except  in  the  consciousness  that  we  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Paris.  The  weather  also  was  stormy  and 
a thick  mist  obscured  all  the  objects  of  interest  on  the 
shores  of  the  stream.  A shower  of  rain  drove  us 
into  the  cabin,  and  the  heated  and  close  atmosphere 
of  the  latter  place  obliged  me  soon  again  to  go  on  deck, 
where  I endeavoured  to  console  myself  by  forming  as 
good  a shelter  from  the  pelting  rain  as  was  in  my 
power.  We  made  our  entree  into  the  great  capital  of 
France,  under  circumstances  not  the  most  auspicious. 
Arrived  at  the  Quay,  the  custom-house  officers  came 
on  board,  and  we  had  to  open  our  boxes  in  the  midst 
of  a heavy  shower.  We  were  pleased  when  this  trouble- 
some business  was  completed,  and  we  found  ourselves 
settled  in  one  of  the  excellent  Hotels  near  the  river. 

I have  received  your  letter,  my  dear  Father,  convey- 
ing the  welcome  intelligence  that  you  are  with  dear 
M — at  Brighton.  Though  thankful  to  know  you  are 
so  near  us,  it  deeply  grieves  me  to  remember  that 
it  is  the  state  of  your  health  which  has  obliged  you  to 
visit  that  place.  I cannot  think  of  accepting  your 
kind  offer  of  coming  to  meet  us,  as  I am  sure  the 
fatigue  would  be  too  much  for  you.  May  that  God 
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who  has  carried  us  through  so  many  difficulties  and 
dangers,  still  continue  to  guide  and  guard  us,  till  we 
have  once  more  the  happiness  of  meeting  all  our  be- 
loved friends.  * * * * * * * 
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Havre,  May. 

We  arrived  at  this  Port  this  evening  and  as  we  are 
obliged  to  take  a day  for  repose,  I will  indulge  myself 
with  telling  you,  my  beloved  Father,  how  full  of  joy 
and  thankfulness  I feel  at  the  prospect  of  soon  seeing 
you,  and  the  other  members  of  our  dear  family. 

Our  stay  at  Paris,  and  our  journey  to  this  place  have 
not  been  devoid  of  interest.  You  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  capital  of  France,  that  I shall  not  detain  you 
with  a long  description  of  its  buildings,  but  merely 
mention  those  things  which  interested  us  the  most,  and 
which  you  have  not  perhaps  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  ; the  “ Exposition  des  Produits  de  V Industrie 
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Nationale,”  ranks  first  among  these,  and  I was  glad 
that  we  were  in  Paris  upon  an  occasion  of  so  much 
interest.  During  our  journey  from  the  South,  we  had 
remarked  the  concourse  of  people  who  were  flocking  to 
Paris,  and  the  reason  was  explained  when  we  found 
what  an  interesting  exhibition  was  about  to  take  place. 
Once  in  five  years  this  occurs,  and  being  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  royalty,  no  little  excitement  is 
produced  throughout  the  whole  nation.  The  temporary 
building  intended  for  the  Exposition  was  erected  in 
Les  Champs  Elysees  ; soldiers  were  stationed  round 
the  different  entrances,  to  prevent  too  vast  a crowd 
from  entering  at  once. 

The  articles  contained  in  this  multifarious  collection 
were  of  so  many  different  kinds,  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them  ; linen,  woollen, 
and  silk  manufactures  formed  an  important  part  in 
the  Exposition.  Some  of  the  silk  patterns  are  very 
elegant,  and  it  has  been  remarked,  perhaps  with 
great  truth,  that  in  beauty  of  design,  and  anything  re- 
quiring attention  to  ornament,  the  French  are  far 
before  the  English  : while  in  articles  requiring  manual 
skill,  the  English  far  surpass  their  Continental  neigh- 
bours. The  central  part  of  the  building  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  exhibition  of  iron  ware,  engines,  and  ma- 
chines. Some  of  these  seemed  to  excite  great  curiosity 
in  the  French,  who  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
derive  their  supply  of  these  articles  from  England, 
that  they  view  with  peculiar  pleasure  any  attempt  to 
rival  that  country.  Of  musical  instruments  there  was 
a large  assortment,  and  some  of  these  kept  up  a con- 
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tinual  din,  which  added  to  the  Babel  of  tongues  around 
us,  rendered  the  noise  most  overwhelming.  Crystal 
ware,  with  beautiful  specimens  of  tinted  glass,  stone- 
ware, china,  jewelry,  paintings,  books,  paper,  lace, 
brocades,  drugs,  and  countless  specimens  of  other 
articles  of  home  production,  were  among  the  collection. 
While  we  were  viewing  with  much  pleasure  these 
different  evidences  of  the  improvement  made  by  a great 
nation  in  the  arts  which  have  the  greatest  effect  upon 
its  prosperity,  two  of  the  French  Princes  entered  ; 
they  were  fine  young  men,  and  seemed  to  take  a lively 
interest  in  the  progress  made  by  their  country-people 
in  manufactures.  Happy  is  it  for  France  that  she  has 
in  Louis  Philippe  a monarch  who  wishes  to  place  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom  on  a right  foundation. 
Well  aware  of  the  principles  upon  which  alone  one 
great  nation  can  vie  with  another  in  this  age  of  uni- 
versal progression,  he  has  cultivated,  with  the  most 
careful  attention  and  the  most  praiseworthy  industry, 
those  peaceful  arts,  which  exercise  so  humanizing  and 
beneficial  an  influence  upon  mankind.  His  language 
does  but  express  the  constant  aim  of  all  his  actions. 
When  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition  in  1839,  the 
exhibitors  were  assembled  before  the  King  to  receive 
honorary  rewards  : he  thus  addressed  them,  “ Accept 
my  thanks ; by  your  labours  you  protect  and  aid  hu- 
manity ; your  talents,  your  success,  tend  to  the  melio- 
ration of  all  classes ; and  you  thus  fulfil  the  dearest 
wish  of  my  heart.  Our  progress,  great  as  it  is,  will 
not  stop  here ; to  what  extent  it  will  go,  I know  not. 
We  will  continue  to  respect  the  independence  of  our 
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neighbours,  as  our  independence  is  respected  by  them. 
No  man  can  predict  or  estimate  the  impulse  which  our 
national  genius  will  give  to  the  conquests  of  industry, 
— conquests  which  contribute  to  public  wealth,  which 
despoil  no  man,  violate  no  rights,  and  which  cause  no 
tears  to  flow.”  ******* 
We  paid  a visit  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  found  much 
to  admire  in  this  beautiful  burial  ground.  Most  of 
the  tombs  have  beds  of  flowers  arranged  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  over  many,  enclosed  in  wire,  are 
some  of  the  choicest  plants  of  the  green-house.  Many 
celebrated  persons  repose  within  this  cemetery,  but  it 
is  sad  to  mark  the  character  of  the  epitaphs  placed 
over  their  tombs.  There  are  few  that  bear  reference 
to  the  joys  and  hopes  of  a departing  Christian,  but 
while  upon  many  are  engraven  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, there  is  a lamentable  deficiency  in  that  acknow- 
ledgment which  might  be  expected  from  a nation 
professing  Christianity,  of  their  faith  and  trust  in  Him 
who  has  said,  “ I am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.” 
The  Jardin  des  Plantes  pleased  me  much,  and  we 
were  interested  in  observing  that  the  poorer  classes  are 
allowed  free  admittance  into  this  pleasant  spot.  I felt 
so  tired  of  sight-seeing,  that  were  it  not  that  I thought 
I should  at  a future  time  have  regretted  the  omission,  I 
should  not  have  visited  any  of  the  public  buildings. 
Paris  is  a city  that  certainly  deserves  rather  to  be  the 
object  of  a particular  journey,  than  to  be  viewed  when 
the  mind  has  been  for  a long  time  subjected  to  the  con- 
stant excitement  of  new  objects. 

We  were  obliged  to  remain  a week  in  the  Capital, 
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that  dear  W — might  fully  recover  from  his  fatigue; 
but,  on  Friday,  he  felt  able  to  proceed,  and  we  there- 
fore went  by  train  to  Rouen.  I was  delighted  with 
the  scenery  on  each  side  of  the  railway ; there  were 
so  many  luxuriant  pastures  and  picturesque  villages- 
Rouen  is  situated  in  a valley,  through  which  the  river 
winds,  while  towards  the  north,  a range  of  hills  en- 
circles it. 

The  old  gothic  buildings  of  this  place  are  such  a 
contrast  to  most  of  the  churches  we  have  seen  in  Italy, 
that  they  particularly  attracted  our  attention.  The 
Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  Cathedral,  are  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  this  style  of  building.  We  visited  the  Place 
de  la  Pucelle,  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  Joan  of 
Arc  was  burned  for  witchcraft. 

Saturday,  we  started  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
for  Havre.  The  steamer  by  which  we  voyaged  was 
the  one  employed  in  bringing  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
when  his  ashes  were  transferred  from  St.  Helena  to 
France.  The  part  of  the  vessel  where  his  coffin  had 
stood  was  guarded  from  sacriligious  touch  by  lattice- 
work,  and  had  an  inscription  stating  that  there  the 
coffin  of  the  Great  Napoleon  had  reposed.  The  river 
Seine  abounds  in  all  the  charms  of  picturesque  scenery, 
and  as  we  glided  along  the  stream,  we  passed  a con- 
stantly varied  succession  of  delightful  views.  Ruins  of 
ancient  buildings,  lofty  hills  thickly  wooded,  and  vil- 
lages, whose  church  spires  peeped  through  the  trees  ; 
these  formed  only  a part  of  the  many  objects  we  be- 
held with  pleasure.  We  arrived  at  Havre  early  this 
evening.  The  sea  is  at  present  rough,  but  on  Monday 
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we  hope  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  steamer  that  will 
then  make  the  passage  to  Brighton,  where  we  expect  to 
have  the  happiness  of  once  more  receiving  the  warm 
welcome  of  our  beloved  friends. 

You  are  well  aware,  my  dear  Father,  that  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  we  have  travelled, 
I have  perhaps  been  brought  more  into  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  countries  we  have  visited,  than  many 
persons  who  have  spent  even  a longer  time  among  them. 
You  will  now  be  disposed  to  ask  me  if  my  views  of  the 
value  of  Protestant  truth  are  strengthened  by  what  I 
have  witnessed  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  undis- 
guised Catholicism  is  dominant ; if  all  that  we  have 
heard  of  Roman  superstition  and  priestcraft  be  true, 
and  if  the  language  we  have  been  accustomed  to  use 
in  speaking  of  the  errors  of  Popery  be  too  strong. 
Would  that  I could  assure  you  that  there  had  been 
exaggeration  on  this  subject.  Would  that  I could  tell 
you  that  the  representations  have  been  partial,  that  the 
moral  evil  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  described,  and  that 
the  spiritual  darkness  is  not  so  appalling;  but,  alas  ! the 
case  is  far  different.  Over  Rome,  which  was  before- 
time the  centre  of  the  world’s  civilization,  and  where, 
in  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity  existed  a Martyr 
Church,  now  rests  a cloud  of  gross  darkness.  I dare 
not  withhold  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Popery  is 
not  only  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  but  is  to- 
tally opposed  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  To  borrow  the 
language  of  one  of  our  most  eloquent  champions  of  the 
Protestant  Church ; “ The  Scriptures,  on  one  hand,  pro- 
claim One  Mediator,  and  Him  alone.  The  Papacy,  on 
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the  other,  proclaims  hundreds  and  thousands,  in  saints, 
statues,  and  bones.  One  Sacrifice,  once  offered  for  all, 
‘ without  money  and  without  price,’  ” is  the  language, 
of  inspiration.  A thousand,  a million  sacrifices  every- 
day, and  for  any  individual  who  purchases  them,  is  the 
practice  of  Popery.  “ Be  not  lords  over  God’s  heri- 
tage,” were  the  dying  words  of  the  apostle.  “ Be 
Icings,  conquerors,  rulers  of  all  nations,”  is  the  maxim 
of  those  who  declare  that  they  hold  their  sceptre  in 
virtue  of  St.  Peter’s  supremacy.  “ The  servant  of  the 
Lord  must  not  strive,”  said  the  Scriptures.  “The 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  strive,  and  hunt  down,  and 
chain,  and  massacre  those  who  will  not  believe  that  he 
is  the  supreme  depository  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  the 
vicar  of  God  upon  earth,  the  spiritual  Lord  of  mankind, 
the  opener  of  the  gates  of  heaven,  the  sentencer  of 
eternal  misery,  to  whom  he  will,”  is  the  dogma  of 
Rome.  ******** 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  Romish  Church 
contents  herself  with  the  extent  of  the  dominion  that 
she  at  present  possesses.  No  ! She  still,  as  in  olden 
time,  grasps  at  universal  sway,  and  of  late  years  has 
exhibited  an  activity  of  a more  extensive  and  subtile 
nature  than  perhaps  she  has  ever  exercised  even 
in  the  time  of  her  greatest  plenitude  of  power,  and  it 
is  by  reviewing  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  past  ages, 
that  we  may  deduce  those  lessons  of  experience  which 
are  most  valuable  in  a time  like  the  present. 

In  the  centuries  succeeding  the  Reformation,  when 
the  Papal  throne  appeared  to  be  tottering  from  its  very 
basis,  the  Romish  Church  found  a most  efficient  and 
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comprehensive  support  in  the  newly  created  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  Then  it  was  that  thousands  of  individuals 
were  found  ready  to  give  up  body,  soul,  and  conscience, 
as  instruments  for  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  their 
Church.  Bound  by  no  laws  but  those  of  expediency,  and 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  head  of  their  order,  they 
went  forth  under  every  possible  disguise  to  labour  for 
the  attainment  of  one  great  object.  Prepared  by  an 
education  so  rigorous  that  many  died  during  the  time 
of  probation,  those  who  survived  this  ordeal  proceeded 
to  their  labour,  well  schooled  in  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion ; and  so  great  an  influence  did  their  order  obtain, 
that  there  was  hardly  a court  in  Europe,  or  the  known 
world,  in  which  a member  was  not  present  under 
some  disguise.* 

Their  history  is  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary 

* It  has  been  observed  of  this  order  that,  “ the  strenuous  endeavours 
of  its  members  to  get  into  their  own  hands  the  superintendance  of  all  edu- 
cation, and  to  occupy  the  place  of  confessors  or  chaplains,  especially  in 
families  of  the  higher  classes,  obtained  for  it  an  unexampled  influence. 
Literary  attainments  and  pleasing  manners,  refined  and  prudent  conduct, 
were  its  letters  of  recommendation  to  such  places  of  trust’;  cunning  cal- 
culations, and  laying  in  wait  for  circumstances,  were  its  fundamental 
principles ; its  morality  was  self-interest ; a prudent  distribution  of  its 
members  to  the  most  suitable  stations,  and  artful  connexion  and  commu- 
nication with  one  another,  so  as  to  work  together  like  one  man  for  one 
grand  object,  was  its  universal  policy.  This  order,  at  its  most  flourishing 
period,  had  fourteen  hundred  colleges,  and  more  than  twenty-two  thou- 
sand members.  Its  efficiency  has  been  great  and  comprehensive ; and 
what  was  predicted  respecting  it  by  its  general,  Francis  Borgia,  who 
died  in  the  year  1572,  haB  to  this  day  been  too  truly  and  accurately  re- 
alised ; namely 

“We  have  come  in  like  lambs : 

We  shall  rule  like  wolves ; 

We  shall  be  driven  out  like  dogs 
We  shall  be  renewed  like  the  eagles.” 
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fhat  J should  recapitulate  it.  After  having  been 
Polished  as  an  order,  and  expelled  successively  from 
®'Wost  every  country  in  Europe,  they  are  again  in  ex- 
Jstence,  and  even  in  Protestant  England,  have  their 
college  and  academies. 

Surely,  with  the  experience  of  so  many  centuries  be- 
fore us,  it  will  be  well  to  guard  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  an  enemy  who  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
Jts  attacks  are  insidious.  “ What  are  the  perils  of  the 
casual  blasts,  that  echo  round  the  battlements  of  the 
Church  in  her  hour  of  slumber,  but  are  unheard  and 
forgotten,  as  soon  as  her  dwellers  awake  and  bestir 
themselves  in  the  business  of  the  day  : compared  with 
the  moral  Malaria,  that  creeps  over  the  surface,  without 
disfiguring  the  soil;  glides  through  gate  and  loop  hole 
On  felt  and.  unseen ; fills  her  chambers  with  gradual 
decay,  and  leaving  the  whole  noble  edifice  uninjured 
t°  the  eye,  yet  leaves  it  tenantless  for  ever.* 

* Rev.  O.  Croly. 
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In  16mo.  With  Engravings.  Price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

HARMONIES  OF  SCRIPTURE; 

and  Short  Lessons  for  young  Children,  with  forty  eight  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Frank  Howard.  Arranged  by  J.  D.  Paul,  Esq. 

In  square  lCmo.  price  5s.  boards. 


STORIES  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  AND  EARLY 
CHURCH. 

By  Sophia  Woodroopfb. 

Edited  by  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D. 

Master  of  Sherbum  Hospital  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury. 

In  16mo.  Price  3s.  6d.  in  cloth. 


SKETCHES  FOR  YOUTH. 

By  C*s*a  Malan,  D.D. 

In  one  volume  l8mo.  With  Engravings,  price  4s.  6(1.  cloth. 

MARY  SPENCER. 

a Talk  for  the  Times.  By  Miss  Howard. 

In  16mo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
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THE  FEMALE  VISITOR  TO  THE  POOR. 

By  A Clergyman's  Daughter. 

In  foolscap  8vo.  Price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 


OUTLINES  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY ; 

From  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

By  the  author  of  “ A Visit  to  my  Birth  Place,”  “ Early  Recollections,”  Ac 
In  16mo.  With  Vignette,  price  4s.  6d.  in  cloth. 

FELIX  DE  LISLE. 

A Tale, 

By  Anns  Flinders.  Author  of  “Confessions  of  an  Apostate,”  Ac. 
With  a Frontispiece,  price  3s.  6d.  In  cloth. 


THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

From  the  Apostolical  Times  to  the  Rise  of  the  Papal  Apostasy. 
Abridged  from  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Josbph  Milner,  M.A. 

In  One  Vol.  Foolscap  8vo.  price  6e.  in  cloth. 

THE 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  the  Author  of  “Essays  on  the  Church.'* 

In  One  VoL  Foolscap  8vo.  price  6s.  in  cloth. 

THE  SCHOOL-GIRL  IN  FRANCE : 

A Narrative  addressed  to  Christian  Parents. 

Third  Edition.  In  foolscap  8vo.  With  an  engraved  Title  page, 
price  5b.  in  cloth. 


ROBERT  AND  FREDERICK : 

A Boy’s  Book. 

In  foolscap  octavo,  with  twenty  Engravings,  price  7s.  in  cloth. 

AGATHOS:  and  OTHER  SUNDAY  STORIES. 

By  Samuel  W ilberforce,  M. A.,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey. 

Sixth  Edition.  In  18mo.  With  Engravings,  price  2s.  6d.  in  cloth. 
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THE  NURSERY  GOVERNESS. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Week.” 

In  16mo.  With  Engravings,  price  3s.  6d.  in  cloth. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  WEEK: 

The  Practical  Duties  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  Illustrated. 
Royal  32mo.  With  Engravings.  Price  2s.  Cd.  cloth. 

Or  in  Threo  parts,  price  8d.  each  sewed. 


II. 

THE  GUILTY  TONGUE. 

Royal  32mo.  With  Engravings,  price  2s.  fid.  cloth. 

III. 

MEMORY’S  RECORDS: 

SHORT  NABRATIVB8  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

Royal  32mo.  With  Engravings,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

IV. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  THIEF; 

Or,  the  Eighth  Commandment  practically  Illustrated. 

In  18mo.  With  Frontispiece,  price  2s.  6d.  half-bound. 

V. 

MY  STATION  AND  ITS  DUTIES ; 

A Narrative  for  Girls  going  to  Service. 

Royal  32mo.  With  Engravings,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

VI. 

GOING  TO  SERVICE. 

A Sequel  to  “ My  Station  and  its  Duties.” 

Royal  32mo.  With  Engravings,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

VII. 

THE  COMMANDMENT  WITH  PROMISE. 

Royal  32mo.  With  Engravings,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

VIII. 

TRACTS : 

Containing  The  Dakk,  The  IIais bow,  The  Sunbeam. 

Not  Alone,  The  Witness. 
price  2s.  fid.  hall-bound. 
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VII 

INSTRUCTIVE  FABLES  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
SCHOLARS. 

18mo.,  with  engravings,  prico  Is.  0d.  cloth. 

THE  BREAD  OF  DECEIT  : 

Illustrated  in  the  History  of  Maurice  Chalmers. 

Fifth  Edition.  Royal  32mo.  With  Engravings,  price  2§.  Cd.  cloth. 

BY  THE  BAMB  AUTHOR. 


THE  FIRST  LENT  LILIES  ; 

Second  Edition,  with  a Frontispiece. 

In  18mo.  price  6d.  sewed. 


MARY  ATKINS  : 

Or,  Nature  and  Grace. 

“If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a new  creature.” 
18mo.  price  Is.  cloth. 

SOMETHING  ELSE. 

“One  thing  is  needful.”  By  Miriam. 
ISmo.  price  6d.  sewed. 


III. 

THE  DEBTOR: 

A Narrative  from  Real  Life, 
price  4d. 

THE  NEW  COMMANDMENT; 

Or,  the  Christian’s  Test. 

With  two  Woodcuts,  price  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 


CHRISTIAN  TRIALS. 

A NARRATIVE  DRAWN  FROM  RBAL  LIPS. 

In  18mo.  With  Frontispiece,  price  2s.  6d.  half-bound. 
II. 


BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

A new  Edition,  with  27  Woodcuts.  Small  8vo.  Price  4s.  cloth. 
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SABBATH  MUSINGS  AND  EVERY  DAY 
SCENES. 


In  foolscap  8vo.  price  6s.  in  cloth. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  LOST  FARM; 

Or,  the  Effects  of  a Lie.  Second  Edition. 
18mo.  price  6d.  sowed. 


II. 

THE  VISIT  TO  CLARINA ; 

Or,  the  Effects  of  Revenge. 

18mo.  price  2a.  cloth. 

III. 

THE  HAPPY  FAMILY; 

Or.  Talents  Well-Employed.  Second  Edition. 
ISmo.  price  6d.  sewed. 


SCRIPTURE  BIOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

with  Critical  Illustrations  and  Practical  Remarks. 

JUDGES.  RUTH. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudbt. 

With  Twelve  Woodcuts,  price  3s.  cloth. 


BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNG, 

with  Critical  Illustrations  and  Practical  Remarks 
ADAM  TO  JACOB. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudbt. 

With  Frontispiece,  price  2s  6d.  cloth. 

/ 

THE  NUN : 

A Narrative.  With  Engravings. 

Fifth  Edition.  In  16mo.  price  5s.  in  cloth. 


LITTLE  MARY; 

Or,  God  in  Every  Thing.  Two  Parts.  18mo. 


price  Is:  6d. 
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YOUTHFUL  PIETY  EXEMPLIFIED 

Id  the  last  Illness  and  Death  of  Ann  Clitheroe. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Cottbbill,  Rector  of  Bl&keney,  Norfolk. 
18mo.  price  Is.  6<L  cloth. 


ANECDOTES 

ILLUSTRATIVE  of  the  CHURCH  CATECHISM 

Selocted  by  a Lady. 

ISmo.  price- Is.  Cd.  cloth.  y 


SUNDAY  EVENING  INSTRUCTION, 

or  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  explained, 
By  a Clergyman's  Wish. 

16mo.  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 


EMILY; 

Or,  Recollections  of  a Wayward  Child. 
By  L.  L. 

Second  Edition.  Price  8d. 


THE  PASTOR’S  DAUGHTER: 

Or,  Conversations  between  the  late  Dr.  Payson  and  his  Child,  on  the 
way  of  Salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  Price  2s.  cloth. 
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ELIZABETH  ALLEN, 

or  the  Faithful  Servant.  By  the  Author  of  “ Sophia  pb  LrasAU.” 
In  18mo.  Price  2s  6d.  half-bound. 


THE  HAPPY  MUTE ; 

Or,  the  Dumb  Child’s  Appeal. 

By  Charlottb  Elizabeth. 
Seventh  Edition.  18mo.  Price  6d. 


THE  TWO  KINGDOMS. 

An  Allegory, 

In  18uio.  Price  2s.  in  cloth. 
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SCRIPTURE  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE 
LEAST  AND  THE  LOWEST. 

In  Three  Volumes,  18mo.  (hi  the  Press.) 

THE  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN ; 

Or,  a familiar  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Christian  Duty. 
By  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott. 

Revised  and  Abridged,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ccknisgham,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Harrow. 

Third  Edition.  18mo.  Price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  CORNER  STONE; 

Or,  a familiar  Illustration  of  the  principles  of  Christian  Truth. 
By  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott. 

Abridged  by  the  Rev.  Hbnby  Blunt,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition.  18mo.  price  2s.  cloth. 

THE  CHILD  AT  HOME. 

By  the  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 

Author  of  “ The  Mother  at  Home.” 

18mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  BLESSING  OF  PEACE, 

By  the  Author  of  “ a Visit  to  my  Birth  Place.  ” 

32mo.  price  Is.  cloth. 

A HELP  FOR  THE  WEARY  CHRISTIAN, 

Third  edition.  18mo.  Price  0d.  gilt  edges. 

THE  TWO  BUCKETS ; 

or,  the  Power  of  prayer. 

Second  Edition.  Price  4d. 

GEORGE  STANLEY. 

“In  due  season  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not." 

Third  Edition,  price  3d. 
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REASONS  FOR  GOING  TO  CHURCH. 

Price  3d. 

THINK  BEFORE  YOU  SPEAK. 

Price  3d. 

HEADS  OF  PRAYER  FOR  DAILY  PRIVATE 
DEVOTION ; 

with  an  Appendix  of  occasional  prayers.  18mo.  Price  0d. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CONVERSION ; 

in  nine  letters,  addressed  to  a young  relation.  18mo.  Price  Is. 

THE  COTTAGER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
BIBLE. 

in  which  the  meaning  of  every  important  word  is  explained. 

By  the  Kev.  J.  K.  Whish,  M.A. 

Revised  by  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Lutwidgb,  M.A. 

18mo.  Price  Is.  in  cloth. 


' RIGHT  THOUGHTS  IN  SAD  HOURS. 

By  Cotton  Mather,  D.D.  32mo.  Price  Is. 


SCRIPTURE  OUTLINES  ; 

a Course  of  Religious  Instruction  for  the  Sunday  School  or  the  Family 
By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Randall.  Curate  of  Lowestoft. 

Second  edition,  12mo.  9d.  sewed. 


HUMBLING  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY 
MINISTRY. 

By  a Clergyman. 

Second  edition.  Price  6d. 


IMAGES 

By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Chaxpneys.  M.A. 
18mo.  Price  Is.  in  cloth. 
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